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EARLSWOOD; 



OR, 



Jlgh^S m^ Sli^doto? of i\}e KogMrj Chmpch. 



CHAPTER I. 

It wfts an old man^s tale, but oft mine eyes dkl weep, 

To think of woes tliat haunted me in sleep. 

Go, ponder well the lessons which its truihs impart. 

Lean not on man, but give to God thine heart ; 

And when thou doubtest, ask His Spirit^s aid, 

To fix thy faith on what the Lsrd has stud I 

A TRAVELLER, who had wandered far from his intended 
route among the richest localities of North Devonshire, sud- 
denly found himself on the verge of a steep declivity, over- 
looking one of the most lovely views which could arrest the 
eye of man ; and there he paused, hoth to contemplate the 
scene, and to await some passer-by, who would inform him 
of his lost track. An aged man, bearing the appearance of 
a respectable yeoman, stood, not far distant, leaning on a gate 
which separated the cliff from the descent, on which the rich 
ears of corn were fast ripening for harvest ; and the travel- 
ler advanced towards him, not only to ask his way, but to 
inquire the name of a locality so full of sylvan interest. In 
reply to the last, the old man said, *' If you mean the village 
down in yon valley, it is called Glencombe, sir; but the 
manor facing us is called Earlswood, to my mind the most 
^ beautiful spot in all England, even counting the king's own 
QQ palace, though I don't mean to say the house itself is as 
^^ grand as Windsor Castle." There was a tone of melancholy 
^^in the old man's voice, as he fixed a tearful gaze upon the 
^objects thus so fondly eulogized, which attracting the e\ix\a«»- 
0^ity of bis listener, he inquired to whom l\i© i^Wft \i^<i\i%<2i^\ 
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The old man shook his head mournfully, and answered, 
" Time out of mind, sir, it has belonged to the Sydney 
family ; and as to the matter of that, it does so still in a 
way, only the name seems gone, like the moon behind a 
cloud, as one may say. Sir Lennard Sydney, the last of the 
male line, left only two daughters. The eldest married Mr. 
Everard — that's our minister — ^and their son, when he comes 
of age, which please God won't be long first, is to take the 
family name, and inherit great part of the property about 
here, except the manor of Earlswood, which was settled on 
his father and mother for their joint lives. He is a noble 
youth, bless him ! well worthy of the old stock, but you see, 
sir, he can't take the old title too, so it all seems unnatural 
to me, somehow, who served his grandfather, and lired upon 
the property, man and boy, for well nigh seventy years." 
He paused, and then added, " But it is all deserted now, 
and, in my poor judgment, the sun has set upon its happiest 
days, for paradise itself could not be more blest than it was 
for many a long year." 

"Nay, my good friend," returned the stranger, smiling, 
" you must not be an evil prophet. The sun of your own life is 
setting, and all things fading away with age ; while to the 
next tenants of that fairy land it may be rising with many a 
ray of happiness as great as that which you have seen en- 
joyed." 

" It may be so," said the old man, doubtingly ; " but a 
blight passed over us which no earthly sun can drive away 
'till all are gone who felt it." 

" Where, then, is the present owner, that you say the 
place is now deserted ?" asked the stranger. 

" They're all gone abroad," answered the old man ; " for 
Miss Alice was like a drooping lily, and they thought it best 
to try what the sunshine of another place would do for her ; 
but sha^ never come back again ! I always said she was 
too gooQ to live, though to be sure, as to the matter of that, 
her mother, who was an archangel over all other women, 
lived to see forty summers !" The venerable speaker wiped 
away the tears which, spite of every effort to restrain, trick- 
led down his withered cheeks ; but he soon returned to the 
subject, heedless of a remark from his companion, who would 
fain have diverted him from it, as if it were a relief to speak 
of the sorrows which evidently oppressed him. '* So you see, 
sir, although they may indeed some day come back to their 
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own, yet to me it's all one as if they were dead root and 
branch, for I don't expect to see any of their sweet faces 
again ; it would be unreasonable if I did at eighty-five years 
of age, which I shall be, please Grod, I live 'till Michaelmas ; 
so that beautiful land there lies before me like a grave which 
draws me here, day after day, to think upon those that are 
gone, whether living or dead, for young and old have been 
to me dear as my own heart's blood ! But," added he, look- 
ing up with a glistening eye, " if they that are gone to heaven 
cannot come back to me, I will soon, through the mercy of 
God, go to them ; and my dear master too will surely go to 
that holy place, and meet many there, both rich and poor, 
whom he has led, ' line upon line,' to the knowledge of God, 
and to the salvation which is in Christ Jesus ! Young as he 
was when first he came as curate to Glencombe — ^and a fine 
young man he was — ^be brought my old master, that's Sir 
Lennard Sydney, like a lamb to the fold, and there never 
bas been in all the parish, a man, woman, or child, who 
hasn't loved him to the heart's core. Ay, even I can call to 
mind when I didn't care to hear the truth, for it touched me 
too hard, and yet I couldn't help liking him ; and many is 
the time when I have come away from the church mora 
angry than pleased, and almost made a vow, I would turn 
Methodist sooner than go again, and yet, for the life of me, 
I couldn't stay away, until, blessed be God, I got to love 
His holy word, even more than I loved the man who preached 
it. He was pretty tightish too with some of us ; but, whether 
he had to praise or blame, it was all one ; a word from his 
blessed lips always fell like love and charity ; and he never 
preached to others what he didn't do himself, nor teach the 
poor what he didn't teach to his own kin ; though t^ be su,re, 
I never saw one belonging to him that wanted a tight word, 
nor a keen look, and you couldn't say that of every parson's 
family, whatever you might say of the parson himself. God 
bless him, and bring hira back to us all, for we sh^l never 
see his like again on earth." 

" But I hope, my friend," cheerfully exclaimed the strangor, 
'^ that you too will live to welcome back a master and minis- 
ter so faithfully remembered." 

" Mine eyes will behold him no more, but God's will be 
done !" replied the old man mournfully, and he reverently 
raised his hat from his fine bald head, as for a moment he 
paused upon that sacred name \ then making an effort to 
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regain his habitual self-oominand and cheerftilness, he pressed 
the stranger to follow him down the dell, and rest awhile 
beneath his humble dwelling. To this the traveller gladly 
assented, anxious to hear more of details in which evidently 
centred the sole remaining interests of his venerable com- 
panion, and the close of that day had nearly waned into twi- 
light before he sought to regain his homeward road, or to 
take leave of a spot whose associations never ceased to influ- 
ence his mind through all the changes of a busy life, so mys- 
teriously is accident, so called, often made the structure of a 
providential era in man's existence. 

The tale we now commence is founded on the records of a 
history in private life, the substance of which thus left upon 
the traveller's heart impressions which we would fain extend 
for the instruction and warning of the young, now rising up 
to act a part in what, we believe, will prove an eventful 
crisis in the world's history. Taking then our stand where 
we first found our traveller, we will give an outline of the 
landscape which arrested him, for nature is ever so intimate- 
ly linked with life, that place and people can scarcely be 
separated from the pages of an historian — we were going to 
say of romance, but our only romance is in those deep mys- 
teries of real life which so often lend an imaginative charac- 
ter to events resulting in the deeper interests of man's in- 
most being. 

On the brow of a hill, surrounded by scenery which, we 
have said, attracted the admiration of one who lingered to 
gaze upon its glorious arena, stood a mansion, whose archi- 
tecture bore date of years gone by, although its massive walls 
and well-framed windows were little affected in their strength 
or appearance by the storms of two centuries. Although by 
no means large in its dimensions as a building, nor extensive 
in its territorial boundary, Earlswood nevertheless told its 
own history, so far, that it was the inheritance of a good old 
English family of aristocratic descent, for nothing was want- 
ing to give it the appearance both of comfort and refinement, 
blending art with its own natural advantages. A broad ter- 
race walk ran the whole length of the rear, terminating at 
each end with a flight of stone steps, surmounted by a beau- 
tifully sculptured lion couchant, so common at the period in 
which the whole was built. A sloping lawn extended from 
this to the river side, but was laid out in more modem fash- 
ion, retaining somewhat of the stiffness which characterized 
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a remoter date, but was varied by beautiful groups of ever- 
green shrubs, and gemmed with smaller beds of choicest 
plants, yielding to each passing season its own peculiar trib- 
ute. At the extremity of the lawn glided the silver waters 
of a wide rippling stream, which, dancing over its pebbly bed, 
might sometimes be heard like fairy music murmuring its 
soft vespers through the stillness of evening, while rapidly 
winding its onward way to the sweet valley of Glencombe, 
of which Earlswood was the manor-house, and once the resi- 
dence of its patron lord, Sir Lennard Sydney. On the oppo- 
site side of the stream were low irregular cliffs, covered with 
lichens and wild creepers of every shade and hue, and be- 
yond these arose the richly wooded hills, that bounded the 
horizon of Earlswood on the south ; and on its northern front 
a crescent-formed avenue of splendid elms, sycamores, and 
lime trees, was its only entrance from the public road. Well 
might a thoughtful mind look Upon a scene so fair, and yearn 
for the peacefulness of its deep retirement. Far removed 
from the din and turmoil of cities, the soul seeking rest 
might fancy its home was surely there, an unblighted Eden 
of a troublous world; but, alas! wherever man himself 
exists there must be struggle with the destinies of mortal 
life, however remote may be the scene of his endurance, or 
rich in natural beauties the stage of his achievements. 

Some years previously to the time in which our tale opens, 
Earlswood had passed through a long line of ancestry to the 
rector's wife, co-heiress of tiie last baronet of a name extinct 
by her father's death ; two daughters only surviving him to 
share the property so long entailed from father to son of his 
now by-gone race. The sisters were both lovely in person, 
and cultivated in mind, but were very unlike in character, 
save in that deep affection which closely united them to each 
other from the earliest years of a motherless childhood. The 
calm reflective mind of the elder harmonized well with the 
ardent imagination of the high-spirited younger ; the former, 
by a peculiar combination of strength and gentleness, ever 
holding influence over the impulsive nature of her sister; 
while, perhaps, the brilliant energies of the other drew forth 
the powers of the sweet-minded Alice, whose natural sympa- 
thies, if fostered in an atmosphere more like themselves, 
might have become enfeebled into a too morbid susceptibil- 
ity. But sisters well dowered as these would seldom walk 
together beyond the threshold of their womanhood^ and it is 

1* 
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the endearing associations of life's bright spring-time, that 
can never find its parallel again, which so often binds the 
heart of sister to sister with a tie no after-storm can ever 
rend asunder. The groundwork of such love must indeed 
be a hallowed principle, unmixed by those worldly jealousies 
which too often poison the pure spring of innocent affections; 
but such passions had no part in the trusting confidence of 
Alice and Catherine Sydney ; each loved the other apart from 
self, and had pride only in the superior merits of her sister. 
As it is not, however, their history which will employ the 
author's pen in the narrative before us, it is needless to dwell 
upon the advantages under which all that was fairest in such 
characters was cherished and improved. The hand which 
directed them gathered her own lessons from above. The 
motherless girls were trained by a widowed relative of their 
generous father, whose good sense, and yet better principles, 
valued the richly cultivated mind and religious influence of 
such a guide too highly to interfere with her guardianship. 
Thus early tutored for life's probation, these twins in heart, 
on the same morning, left their happy maiden home, each 
with a father's blessing on their bridal vows. 

The lovely Catherine in her twentieth year became the 
wife of a young nobleman, and Alice, scarcely of age, true 
to her native character, had chosen for herself a lowlier allot- 
ment, if lowlier that could be called which united her to one 
far superior in all but the shallow advantages of rank and 
wealth to others who had vainly sought her love. She, too, 
married the object of her first and best affections, the Curate 
of Glen com be, to whom Sir Lennard Sydney subsequently 
presented the living in token of his own esteem and perfect 
approbation of his daughter's hallowed choice, notwithstand- 
ing that he would at first have coveted for her a more exalted 
alliance. But he had loved his children too dearly, ay, too 
wisely loved them, to thwart a good and generous preference ; 
and although, as a man of the world, he was more favorably 
disposed to the marriage of his younger child, he had eventu- 
ally offered no obstacle to that of his gentle Alice ; persuaded 
more perhaps by the eloquent pleadings of her sister, than 
by his own unbiassed judgment, that to one of her prevail- 
ing character of mind and disposition there would be more 
real and lasting happiness in the quiet life of domestic re- 
tirement, while he admitted that no man was more calculated 
to secure her this than the highly cultivated and noble-minded 
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Harconrt Everard. Well would it be for thousands, if pa- 
rents would always thus yield the projects of a merely selfish 
ambition to the sterling welfaNp|i|[;t^ir offspring, where no 
real inequality of rank or station exi^. Many a young and 
gentle being would perchance with a higher and holier aim 
strive to become a blessing within the sphere of her influence, 
who, on the other hand, blighted in her first and fairest hope 
on earth, by the stern dictates of a worldly pride, is chilled 
into apathy, and walks coldly on, as best she may, through 
the after-duties of a spiritless existence, without aim or pur- 
pose beyond the passing interests of a passing world ! Sir 
Lennard Sydney found no cause to regret his parental indul- 
gence. In after-years, his old age was solaced by the filial 
attentions of Alice and her excellent husband, through whose 
ministrations he had received that gospel which is the "power 
of God unto salvation ;" and when at last his eyes were closed 
by the gentle hand of his first-born, his soul realized in death 
the hope of a blessed immortality through Jesus, the life and 
resurrection of his new-born spirit 

Sir Lennard Sydney had outlived his youngest daughter, 
who like a flower had been cut down in the bloom of a brief 
but happy life, by one of those appalling accidents which 
sometimes throw a tragic interest over the history of real 
life. The young Countess of Errisford had been killed by 
the overthrow of a phaeton, drawn by two spirited Arabian 
ponies, which Lord Errisford was driving, doubting nothing 
of his perfect control over animals which had ever before 
been obedient^ to his slightest touch ; but just as he was 
icurbing them to a more gentle pace, for a steep and rather 
perilous descent lying before them, the sudden rush of a no- 
ble hound through the hedge into the road, so startled the 
high-mettled creatures, that they darted off at a furious 
speed, and all efforts to restrain their mad career proved 
wholly abortive. Lord JSrrisford was at once aware of his 
imminent danger, but, with great self-possession, he endeav- 
ored to keep the centre of the road, encouraging his terrified 
wife to retain her seat as the only chance of safety ; but 
scarcely had they reached midway the frightful declivity, 
when dashing over some loose fra^ents of rock, the carriage 
was overthrov^n, and Lady Errisfoic^^^^^Ung violently against 
them, a splintered stone struck her ^^I^Bg^^^^d she never 
spoke again ! Death was instantaneous ; mit far worse than 
death was the Jiving agony of her busbaiii, \u ^nViq^^ V^^^^» 
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she had livecl a worsliippcd idol. He raised tbe angel fona 
of his departed wife to his faithful bosom, as if by its own 
warmth be could stay the vital spark But all in vain ! the 
"silver cord" was snapped forever, and tbe imprisoDcd soul 
let loose, to rise immortal in tbe world above ! We will not 
dwell upon the mournful sequel of this tragic tale. Lord 
Errisford spoke not for many days, in bis unutterable an- 
guish ; he seemed to court death by grief, refusing to be com- 
forted, but at last the mental storm subsided, for nature could 
bear no more, and better principles prevailing over the weak- 
ness of despair, be remembered that yet one living tie re- 
mained to claim a father's protecting love, and for the sake 
of his cherub child, be aroused those energies of a powerful 
mind which bad been so fearfully unmanned. Nevertheless, 
while struggling to overcome all selfish grief, he felt that he 
could no longer remain in his now desolated home, where 
everything which met his eye served but to revive the memo- 
ries of a past idolatry, now so unspeakably painful to endure. 
Morally excellent in character and purpose, the unhappy earl 
knew little of that Bock on which his soul might have found 
refuge amidst the tempest of its inward sorrow; but the 
world had been his heart's " abiding place," and now earth 
could give no rest to the weary sufferer. He felt, too, that 
bis joyless home was no longer one in which to rear that 
bright and innocent being who was its only sunbeam, and 
although he dearly loved bis motherless child, he knew a 
woman's heart could alone fulfil the high mission of ber edu- 
cation. And who could so well undertake that holy charge 
as she — the faithful sister of his lost Catherine? Alice had 
herself desired this, yet dared not ask tbe boon now freely 
offered ; but, oh ! bow gratefully did she receive the sacred 
trust, and soon the Lady Gertrude Austyn, then scarcely four 
years old, became a cherished gem among tbe treasures of 
her household. Lord Errisford, having thus consigned his 
only child to Mrs. Everard's care, sorrowfully took leave of 
all he loved on earth, to seek in foreign scenes some change 
from his lonely wretchedness ; and subsequently giving him- 
self up to the absorbing interest of diplomacy, he became a 
devoted statesman, and nobly served his country and his 
king ; for at the time of which we write, the star had not yet 
risen above the horizon of sovereignty which now shines upon 
the British throne. Oh ! long may its light be there, to bless 
with its gentle sway our favored land and people. 



/^ 
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On tbe character of Mr. Everard we must dwell in longer 
detail as a promtncDt one in the history which these pages 
will record. Although no scion of nohilitj, he was descend- 
ed from a good old patrician family : neither was his father 
what could be called a wealthy man, and he gave little more 
to his son than a good Dame, a liberal education, and princi- 
ples grounded on " the wisdom which is from above." He 
passed through his college career at Oxford with credit to 
himself, both as a scholar and a man, and took orders under 
a yet higher teaching, fully impressed with the deep and 
solemn responsibility of those who subscribe to ordination 
vows, such as the Church of England requires from her 
sons ; and before he bound himself by these to a profession 
so sacred, he sought Divine guidance, while earnestly pray- 
ing that if indeed it might be his vocation, the Holy Spirit 
would sanctify him for the office, to which he must protest 
to have been thus especially called. He examined his own 
heart by this searching test, and asked if he could truly 
surrender himself to a separation from the world, not only 
from its dissipating, but its frivolous pleasures, and under- 
take the teaching of souls as a trust committed to him by 
the great *'' Shepherd of Israel," who would require of him a 
faithful, and unflinching discharge of his holy stewardship. 
iSuch was the spirit in which Harcourt Everard, after ma- 
ture and prayerful deliberation, entered upon the sacred 
ministry of our Church ; and immediately after his ordina- 
tion, he entered upon the charge of a curacy in a large and 
populous district, including many of the rich and influential. 
Although so young, he soon became a popular preacher. 
The church filled with hearers, who listened with a charmed 
ear to the eloquence of his earnest appeals, his deep voice 
harmonizing equally with the force and tenderness of Holy 
Scripture ; but many a heart responded to the " loveliness 
of the song," which nevertheless returned to the world, wor- 
shipping the man rather than receiving the " word of God," 
which can alone " open the door of faith" to the unbelieving, 
and give life to the ^' dead in trespasses and sins." But, even 
through this dangerous ordeal, — so fatal to many a young 
and gifted minister, who enters upon his work with an earn- 
est desire to ^' think nothing of himself," yet soon becomes 
the willing idol of an admiring congregation, — even through 
this young Everard passed unscathed, and pressing on to a 
holier aim, he but the more earnestly exB\\.ed. Q\iT\&\>.^ ^xxVNas^^ 
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down eyery aTenne to the pride of man, while laying bare 
the hidden sins, and unbelief, and perverseness of the anre- 
generate soul ; and then, with all the force of an apostolic 
messenger, he meekly exhorted to repentance, and promised 
pardon to the renewed and contrite heart. Such preaching 
could not be without its fruits, and some there were who 
heard the word, and loved it for the word's own sake. While 
thus preaching to others, Mr. Everard's own walk was oue 
of watchfulness and prayer. With a righteous zeal, tempered 
by a naturally sound judgment, and a self-renunciation in 
duties calling forth the best feelings of the heart, and the 
strongest powers of intellect, he became more and more an 
example as well as guide to all within the province of his 
ministrations. We say not that, unlike other men, he had 
no sins to mourn, no conflicts to endure, no passions to sub- 
due. We say not that he never yearned for more liberty in 
things which naturally he loved, nor often grew " wearied in 
well-doing :" that no evil tempers rose as a cloud betwixt 
his soul and God ; that pride never took the place of meek- 
ness ; anger the place of charity ; that unhallowed wishes 
never cast a shade upon his purer thoughts ; but we do say, 
that in all these things he struggled in earnest prayer to 
overcome, to " fight the good fight" against unholy desires ; 
to restrain the evil, and constrain to good ; and, by the grace 
of God, whenever his soul thus wrestled in such unequal 
warfare, the Lord was his shield, the " sword of the Spirit" 
his only weapon ; and he did obtain the victory over what- 
ever had tempted or betrayed him. But " who can know 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man that is within 
him ?" The eye of others sees not these wrestlings of na- 
ture against faith ; the ear of man hears not the silent utter- 
ings of the un8een.4ie|irt ; its tears are shed in secret, within 
the soul's Gethsemahe ; the " still small voice" sends back 
no echo of its mute upbraidings : God is theirf'Only wit- 
ness, and Christ the only Intercessor betwixt the sinner and 
the sinner's Judge, while silently the unction of renewing 
grace is poured down upon the penitent by that holy breath, 
which, like the wind, " bloweth where it listeth, but who can 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth." 

A few months changed the destiny of Mr. Everard, and 
removed him to the labors of a far different sphere. The 
good old Rector of Glencombe, fast declining in years and 
strength, feeling himself no longer competent to fulfil un- 
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aided, tbe duties of his office, solicited his young friend 
Everard to become his curate and his guest. He had loved 
Lis father with a brother's love, and he now yearned to adopt 
the son whose character had been so well proved. To this 
arrangement, his patron friend, Sir Lennard Sydney, raised 
no objection, and gratefully did Mr. Everard himself em- 
brace the generous offer, which not only advanced his world- 
ly interests, but placed him in a position far more congenial 
to his natural tastes and habits than the populous and 
wealthy district of his first charge ; as soon, therefore, as his 
year's probation had been fulfilled, he received fall ordi- 
nation, and removed to Glencombe, a highly picturesque, 
though not an extensive village. It was too retired from 
the usual haunts of pleasure-seeking travellers to be much 
known beyond its own little world, for railroads had not then 
cut up the beautiful " nooks and comers of England" into 
iron pathways for the lightning transit of commerce, and all 
its peace-destroying traffic. It lay deep in the bosom of a 
fertile valley, watered by the Lynn, which, like a silver ser- 
pent, glided gracefully along the windings of that romantic 
glen, fertilizing its banks, and giving sustenance to a luxu- 
riant vegetation. Bising above this vale of beauty, were 
clustered the simple dwellings of some scattered hamlets 
which might here and there be seen in more distant per- 
spective, and higher yet, upon a sloping ground, rose the 
church, with its ivy-covered tower, behind which a thickly 
wooded ascent led to the summit of magnificent cliffs. 
Earlswood completed the landscape, as it stood in its own 
imposing solitude, the rich woods by which it was partly 
screened, receiving the lights and shadows of every passing 
sunbeam, tinting the massive background with the rich col- 
oring of its variegated foliage. To the right of the church 
was the rectory, a low, long range of building, according to 
the fashion of a somewhat antiquated architecture ; with a 
porch tastefully adorned with trellis, to support the light 
branches of aspiring roses, and the tendrils of the more 
slender clematis and jasmine. The deep-set windows were 
latticed ; and here too sweet flowers arched carelessly 
around, to throw their pure fragrance within. . A green- 
house terminated the range, and a well-cultivated garden, an 
orchard, with dove-cots and beehives, and roosts for the 
winged favorites of this Eden-like retreat, composed the 
homestead of the village rector. 
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It was here that Mr. Everard entered ii]>on the more re- 
sponsible ministrations of a clergyman, for although still 
only ostensibly a curate, the increasing infirmities of the 
venerable incumbent soon threw upon this coadjutor, all the 
more onerous duties of his charge. And here, too, the inti- 
macy was formed between himself and the family of Earls- 
wood, who soon learnt to estimate his uncompromising, yet 
gentle character, while, notwithstanding the influence which 
his own principles acquired over the domestic habits of his 
aristocratic friends, it was exercised with a humility which 
rather trembled under a sense of the responsibility it entail- 
ed, than excited any self-importance or arrogant assumption 
of power ; while this yery sense of his peculiar position 
gave to his intercourse, especially with the beautiful sisters 
of Earlswood, a character of unobtrusive dignity and re- 
spect, which only the more raised him in their confidence and 
esteem. It was scarcely possible, however, to maintain so 
intimate a position, without fully estimating the danger of 
loving where, perhaps, his love could never be returned, or 
if returned, could only be won by an abuse of trust, so un- 
reservedly manifested towards him by the father, from which 
his own soul recoiled. 

But, at length, he did love, deeply and devotedly, even while 
the unconscious Alice saw nothing to indicate a more than 
brotherly regard ; for, with a determination consistent with 
his principles, he resolved never to betray his affection under 
circumstances of such unequal wealth ; and so successfully 
did he conceal from the eye of others this hidden secret of 
his soul, that it was rumored and suspected, some other loved 
and absent one bound him to that apparently cold regard 
which ever marked his conduct towards both Alice and the 
lively Catherine, when in their familiar moments he was most 
warned against the indulgence of a hope he dared not, would 
not cherish. Singularly free from vanity, he saw not the 
probability of a reciprocal danger ; but affections cannot be 
limited by rule, and oftentimes the more hedged round by 
opposing obstacles, the deeper is their root within a woman's 
generous heart. Unconscious as Alice Sydney was of her 
own feelings towards one so congenial to herself, so realizing 
all that she imagined of a pure and intellectual character, 
she could scarcely long remain insensible of the influence 
which such a man was sure to obtain over her young and 
guileless heart ; and she too at last loved deeply ; but it was 
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witli a Silent surrender, struggling against itself to overcome 
a hope which she little thought had just ground of existence ; 
and but for the penetration of the bright and true-hearted 
Catherine, the destinies of these two high-minded lovers had 
been among the secret annals of happiness sacrificed to the 
dictates of a pure and uncompromising conscience, each act- 
ing on the same holy motive of selfishness subservient to the 
higher claims of Christian integrity. Suddenly, however, did 
conviction of her sister's unacknowledged struggle flash upon 
the loving Catherine ; and from that moment she gave her 
whole earnest mind to penetrate the unsuspected feelings of 
him who had thus unwarily won the heart of Alice, to the 
exclusion of all other lovers ; for she knew that heart too 
well not to comprehend the depth of an affection rooted, as 
in her sister's mind it really was, on the firm basis of esteem. 
" Yes," she ejaculated to herself, '* Alice will marry Everard, 
or remain forever as she is. I wonder if, indeed, he is en- 
gaged to another, as rumor asserts to be the case? *Tis 
strange he has never confided to us his betroth men t, if be- 
trothed he be ; but. Master Everard, woman's wit shall out- 
wit your reserve, depend upon it, and your secret shall be 
mine before many days be past." Her feelings were now 
excited in her sister's cause, a cause too deeply serious to 
lead even to a thoughtless taunt, for with all her girlish exu- 
berance of animation, there was a depth of integrity and firm- 
ness of purpose in her character, which often led her to resolve 
and act upon a right judgment where the subject was impor- 
tant, surprising even to some who knew her best ; so fre- 
quently, in matters of less moment, was she a heedless, because 
an impulsive girl. She now, as she sat alone, reflected that 
Mr. Everard was poor in the world's estimation, and her 
sister the reverse ; and this she felt might, in his upright 
mind, be a motive for caution in a matter so eminently touch- 
ing the happiness of her confiding father. " Then," thought 
she, " he is so provokingly free from vanity, that he under- 
rates himself even in personal advantages, which most men 
are prone enough to exaggerate a prize." She blushed and 
smiled, as she remembered her own handsome lover, and the 
current of her mind thus turned to a more selfish channel, 
she arose and hastily left her room, and her solitude. She 
found Alice, too, had been alone, and in her quiet serenity, 
was sketching a beautiful water lily, just gathered, as the 
first of its kind in bloom. Catherine sat doYiii \i^ ViSt ^\^^^ 
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and looking earnestly on the calm expression of that down- 
cast face, she felt how inexpressihly dear to her was Alice in 
her maiden sorrow : a sorrow, the mere suspicion of which had 
already cast a shade on her own more joyous nature. A deep 
sigh broke the unusual silence, and Alice surprised, suddenly 
looked up, exclaiming, " Dear Kate, what can you be think- 
ing of to wake up such a sigh, even from your light heart?" 

" Oh ! sister mine," said Catherine, laughing," I was musing 
on deeper things than your philosophy dreams of I was 
thinking what strange vagaries fate sometimes plays with us, 
poor silly girls, and wondering what your part will be in the 
great drama of life ! Mine must be— comedy, if I person- 
ate a heroine at all, and poor Errisford, perchance, will all his 
lifetime have to act, * Taming the Shrew,' for I have a wayward 
will by nature, and cannot, for the life of me, fancy myself 
anything but a Catherine in good earnest ; so I seriously 
think," added she, with assumed gravity, " that I should do 
well at once to set my Petruchio free of his threatened fate ! 
Now you, Alice, would grace the household of a Solon, could 
we but find one wise enough in these degenerate days, to win 
a love such as your sweet love would be, if mated with a 
heart worthy of such high destiny." 

Catherine spoke as if in badinage^ but fixed an anxious look 
upon her sister, who. deeply blushing, renewed her drawing, 
and calmly answered, " Dearest Kate, how can you trifle with 
such serious things. Mar not your own bright path, by as- 
suming a wilfulness unjust both to yourself and Lord Erris- 
ford. As for me, I shall never leave papa." 

" In other words, you mean to say that you will never 
marry ; rather a bold resolution for a girl of nineteen ; but 
after all, Alice, you have a hard heart, for I do believe you 
have never been in love" 

At this moment Mr. Everafd was announced, and both 
sisters intuitively felt that his visit was, for once, ill-timed. 
Alice turned pale, but with her usual self-command, she met 
him with a friendly welcome, while Catherine, less at ease, 
blushed deeply, and feeling the awkwardness of her conscious 
confusion, she burst into a merry laugh, exclaiming, " Oh ! 
Mr. Everard, you are just come in time. Alice has been 
lecturing me so unmercifully, that, indeed, you must give me 
absolution, or I know not what penance she will inflict ; all 
because I was proposing to act a play, a thing which she 
eschews ; so she thundered forth an anathema, even before I 
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had catalogued my dramatis personas, which, by-the-bj, would 
have included you as Benedict; and yet with the same 
breath, she twitted me for throwing my Petruchio off the 
stage that I might reign forever, ' Catherine the untamed.' " 

Alice looked up, fixed a fond, reproachful glance upon the 
beautiful face of her sister, little dreaming of the strong 
under-current running beneath the stream of her sparkling 
wit. Mr. Everard sat down amused, and shaking his head, 
said, " The shrew must repent, before I can absolve." 

" And confess to prove repentance, I suppose," interrupted 
Catherine ; " but take care, Mr. Father Confessor, lest I 
should cross-question you, and find that Benedict has a Bea- 
trice in the hidden recesses of his marble heart. Alice has 
heard the tale from poor blind Annie, who sees with second 
sight, so of course we believe the vision, and are anxious to 
learn the name of this mysterious fair one." 

Mr. Everard, during the former part of this attack, had 
reddened painfully ; but relieved by the latter charge, well 
aware of the report current of his supposed engagement, re- 
gained composure, assured that his secret was still safe ; yet, 
unconsciously, he glanced from Catherine to Alice, whose 
rich hair fell as a veil before her face, in bending lower to 
the seeming task, when such an expression of mingled tender- 
ness and sorrow passed over his fine countenance, as it was 
fixed intently upon the stooping Alice, that Catherine's quick 
eye saw at once the welcome truth revealed. All three re- 
mained for some moments in silence, as if each heart could 
bear no further jesting, and the conversation becoming more 
general, feelings soon subsided which had been so unexpect- 
edly awakened. 

A few days subsequently to this, Catherine wandered forth 
alone to one of her favorite haunts, and sat beneath a natural 
bower of wild honeysuckle, trailing from the overhanging 
branches of an adjacent tree, her young heart still oppressed 
with thoughts of her sister's coming destiny. " They love 
each other, I see that clearly as the light," she murmured to 
herself ; " but Everard knows it not. and never will he con- 
fess his own, because he fancies that it cannot balance the 
paltry dower of my father's gold ; as if the whole inherit- 
ance of Ear Is wood could for a moment be weighed in value 
with that priceless heart. And yet I dare not, would not 
compromise, my sweet, pure-minded Alice, whose secret lies 
like a sacred treasure, deep within her hearty mto N;\i\&\i ^\i^ 
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thinks that even my loving soul can never penetrate. Ah 
me ! why is it that when we seem so very happy, some drop 
of bitterness is sure to trickle down the path of life, and 
mingle with its brightest joys? But Everard wrongs papa. 
He has no sordid love of wealth, and Alice often wishes she 
were poor. Yet how can I tell him this?" She mused 
again in silent thought, plucking the blue-bells at her side, 
while unconsciously tearing their fragile petals into atoms, 
she threw them idly to the air, then suddenly starting from 
her mossy seat, she exclaimed aloud, " There is the very 
man ;" and running down the ascent, she joined Mr. Everard, 
as he entered the shady coppice which bordered the planta- 
tion, and led to the banks of the Lynn. He looked unusu- 
ally thoughtful, and smiled almost sadly as the voice of 
Catherine aroused him from a painful reverie. 

" Hail, worthy Thane." she exclaimed, forcing her spirits 
into a cheerfulness, she did not then quite feel. " I was just 
getting ennuyed with myself, and wishing for some kindred 
spirit to light upon my solitude ; but lacking this you will 
be a substitute, and your gravity chime in well with my 
allegro ; though I know not how it is, the music of my heart 
seems strangely falling into the largetto to-day, and nature 
itself is all ' sotto voce? The morning's breeze has lulled into 
a low and sullen murmur ; the very air teems with soft 
sounds of sadness. Listen to that mournful stream, how 
pensively its waters steal along, as if hushed into a sleep, 
and the hum of those winged creatures, floating on its tiny 
waves, had been its lullaby ! The birds are the only merry 
things I've seen to-day, and your face reflects the whole 
catalogue of earth's solemnities." 

" Then let us turn from earth to heavenly things, dear 
Catherine," said Mr. Everard gently, as taking her hand 
upon his arm. he slowly led on towards the wood. '• It is a 
sultry day, and we shall have a storm," he continued ; " but 
these things come as lessons to teach the heart divine phi- 
losophy, that when we see life clouded by its own vicissitudes, 
and the waters of disappointment gathering round the timid 
soul, we may send forth the dove of peace to find a resting- 
place for our ark of hope, and welcome the olive branch she 
brings us from afar, in earnest of a coming salvation ! 
Catherine, you have a light heart, and long may it be a 
happy one ; but do you never think, while in the sunshine 
of your existence, that when it has reached its meridian, the 
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shades of evening must follow in its wake ? or when you 
leave the haven of your parent home, to set sail upon the 
sea of life, will you go forth trusting to your own guidance, 
without a heavenly pilot to take you safely through the 
breakers ?" 

" Oh ! no, Harcourt, for I well know what you mean," 
feelingly replied Catherine. " Spoilt as I am ; prosperous 
in my every wish, I often feel the shadow of sin's dark angel 
falling on my soul, and know how surely sorrow or repent- 
ance must be its avenger here. But think not the holy 
lessons of revealed truth, which you have taught so well, 
have fallen on a heedless ear, or on a hardened heart. Come 
sorrow, or come joy, my Saviour is my only trust; His 
blessed Spirit is my sole defence." 

" Thank God for that, dear Catherine," earnestly exclaim- 
ed Mr. Everard ; " for it is difficult to realize our need of 
help when danger is far off, and scarcely possible to estimate 
the great gift of faith, when hope asks not yet an ^ evidence 
of things unseen.' " 

" Dear Harcourt," affectionately remarked Catherine, 
^ you speak as if hope had been treacherous to you, in its 
promise of earthly things at least. Is Beatrice in fault?" 
she added archly ; " or what would be a more refined ro- 
mance, are you both drooping under the hope deferred, 
based upon episcopalian preferment, always behind the date 
of a lover's claim ?" 

" Catherine," replied Mr. Everard, smiling sadly, " that is 
an idle village tale, too silly to be thought of My heart is 
free as air, so far," he added, dropping his voice, " as the 
absence of all pledge or promise can make it so." 

" Then something has disturbed you, I am sure," said his 
persevering companion, looking kindly towards him; '-and 
if not love, it must be money, the only two antagonists I 
ever heard of, to do battle against a true-hearted hope. 
Now love I cannot give you, but money is a different thing." 

Mr. Everard smiled again, and shaking his head replied, 
" You are retaliating upon your father confessor with a ven- 
geance, Catherine ; but you are no alchemist in analyzing 
the human heart. I repeat, that when we have trifled with 
hope, and struggled to lead her where she cannot follow, it 
is well the chase should be against us, and we must seek to 
regain her in more legitimate paths. Neither love nor money 
can purchase that peace w'lich is in itself a i^t*VG€\Qi^^ nX\\\\%^^ 
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" True, Mr. Philosopher, and yet there is wisdom in the 
lo^ic that money mars love, and therefore love too is a 
priceless thing, and may well trample on the gold which 
dares to weigh against its inestimable self. Now this, ac- 
cording to the rules of my witchcraft, unriddles a riddle, 
would you learn its solution ?" 

'' You are yourself a riddle," replied Mr. Everard, " and 
the key of your problem must remain in your own keeping." 

'' Then shall I unlock the mystery, and look into the secret 
of its magic 1 or do you fear a test which might reveal the 
folly of a self-inflicted martyrdom ?" 

Catherine spoke this so earnestly, and fixed such a pen- 
etrating glance upon the face of her companion, as now they 
stood upon the margin of the stream, that Mr. Everard 
could no longer misunderstand her aim, and felt himself be- 
trayed. With pale and quivering lips, at length he said, 
'* Catherine, urge me no more. I murmur not, nor can you 
fathom the depth of that which is beyond the plummet line 
of even your penetration. Come, let us walk on, and talk 
of other things." 

Catherine saw that the moment was now come when she 
must boldly act, or leave hope crushed indeed. Her cheek 
flushed with the beating of her heart, as she felt the delicacy 
of her task. What right had she to urge confession where 
her efforts were so repulsed ? And yet it must be done at 
once, or the peace of her sister, and of him who stood be- 
side her, be sacrificed forever. She felt, too, that guileless 
as was her purpose, and pure her motive, yet she was too 
young and inexperienced to act wisely in such a mission. 
She stood for a moment in deep and earnest thought ; but 
at length she suddenly laid her hand on Everard's arm, and 
almost inaudibly whispered, " Harcourt, you love my sister, 
and is Alice not worth the sacrifice of pride ?" 

"Pride!" exclaimed Mr. Everard, now thrown off" his 
guard. " Oh, Catherine, how little do you know me ! It is 
my pride that I do love AHce, with a love surpassing all ex- 
pression ! But it must not be; a barrier lies between us 
which nothing can break down. True, she is the guiding 
star of my heart's best affections, and in that heart she alone 
will ever shine in the radiance of her angel light ; but nearer 
she can never be, and I must walk on through my earthly 
career lonely and unloved " 

" And is my sister's paltry dower, then, the barrier which 
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you fear ?" asked Catherine ; " how rarely does man estimate 
a woman's worth !" 

" Catherine," said Mr. Everard, deeply pained, " that is a 
needless taunt. It is not her wealth that stands hetween us, 
but your father's known disapprobation of unequal mar- 
riages; and his generous confidence in me shall never be 
abused." 

" Nay," retorted Catherine, regaining her arch and playful 
smile, " Alice herself methinks might make her own will in 
the matter a far more formidable barrier, than either of 
these antagonistic powers. She has vowed eternal maiden- 
hood, and I solemnly declare to you, that no word or deed 
of her's has justified my own wild wish that you should be 
my brother." 

" No," replied Mr. Everard, mournfully, " all is, I know, 
against me ! Why, Catherine, have you thus sought to 
inflict an ordeal so painfully severe ? You know my secret, 
and now must be its deepest grave." 

" Indeed, then, I shall be nothing so sepulchral," replied 
Catherine, laughing. " Come, Harcourt, let us for once be 
true to hope, when she gives her anchor as our stay. It is 
not, believe me, the perishing dust of earth, gold though it 
be, which gives inequality to marriage, and so my noble- 
hearted father will acknowledge, when he knows you thus 
dearly love his child ; for it is the soul that marriage should 
unite forever, and this has neither price nor limit. Your 
own is worthy to lead her's on to where earth's richest 
treasures cannot purchase entrance. In birth you are our 
equal ; in mind, in intellect, in spiritual holiness, you are far 
above us all ! On these my sweet sister will repose her 
maiden trust, if she be wise. Then leave me to break away 
the golden thread which your fancy has wrought into an iron 
chain ; while you do all you can to break down the iceberg 
of her cold resolve to remain in single blessedness. I sup- 
pose," added the laughing Catherine, with a blush, *' it is be- 
cause she thinks one in a family quite enough for the rash, 
and perilous vow, which will soon bind her wild sister to 
the altar of a wife's worship." 

Everard could not speak ; he pressed her hand in grate- 
ful token of his confidence in her promise, and her purpose ; 
then, overcome with the strange reverse of feeling, which in 
that hour he had sustained, he sank down upon the bank be- 
side them, and covering his face with his V\a.ii^a.j\\^ ^<s^\» 
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sacb tears as joy sometimes wrin^ from tlie heart of man 
which sorrow has no power to draw. Catherine, too, shed 
tears ; but they were as an April shower, and the sunshine 
of her sweet smile soon recalled him to himself He arose, 
and again offering his arm, turned towards the path leading 
back to Earlswood ; but his companion, with that delicacy 
inherent in a generous mind, declared it her will to walk 
home alone. " Now leave me, dear Harcourt," she said, 
" and go on your way rejoicing ; for, look up and see how 
the rays of that glorious sun are making way through the 
sultry mist, while the breeze is waking up again, to scatter 
all dull things away. Nature, in the visible, thus typifying 
the invisible world. Farewell ! With such an omen, will 
I hasten on my errand to tell Alice, that you have made her 
an offer, as the stupid world would call it ; but, I dare say, 
she will not have you after all." Then, waving her hand, 
and laughing archly as she turned away, Catherine was soon 
lost to sight amid the deep foliage of the wood. 

Having entered into this early history of Mr. Everard's 
life, merely to elucidate the self-denying character of his reli- 
gious faith, ever practically enforcing upon himself, even 
when most tempted to compromise them, the holy precepts 
which he taught to others, we will not intrude upon the 
sacredness of that evening's intercourse between the high- 
minded and devoted sisters, but only add that Everard's 
love for Alice was told with simple eloquence, and warmly 
espoused by Catherine, without betrayal of a single word 
which could even remotely compromise her sister's peace of 
mind ; while, on the other hand, Alice, now justified by this 
unlooked-for claim upon her heart's surrender, poured into 
the ear of her faithful Catherine, the full and free confession 
of her own deep and long-imprisoned love. Nor was it 
until long after that sister's death that Alice knew the chan- 
nel through which Everard and herself had been, apparently 
without an obstacle, united, so well had Catherine fulfilled 
her generous purpose, and won, with equal zeal and judg- 
ment, her father's willing consent. The sequel we have 
seen ; and through many years of uninterrupted happiness, 
Mr. Everard looked back upon his love of Alice as the best 
and brightest of his earthly blessings. Upon the death of 
his venerable rector, with whom he had continued to reside, 
and which occurred about two years subsequently to his 
marriage, Mr. Everard and Alice returned to Earlswood, to 
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watcli over the declining years of her father, and although 
there were not wanting some who, from mistaken prejudice 
or narrow-minded views, charged their faithful pastor with a 
worldly minded ambition, on removal to his more exalted 
home, he still kept on the even current of his way ; and 
when that home became more essentially his own, as the 
dower of his beloved wife, their increased means but the 
more enlarged the sphere of their active benevolence, while 
in their own establishment all needless expenditure and lux- 
ury gave place to the simple habits of a clergyman's family, 
mindful of the stewardship which must render back every 
intrusted talent, well improved, to the Lord whose they are. 
But, it is a false, if not an illiberal view, to accuse a clergy- 
man of ambition or inconsistency, because he rejects not his 
appointed position, be it rich or poor — on the " mountain 
top," or in the lowly valley of life. For, as we must " sow 
beside all waters," so there must be husbandmen suited to 
each soil ; and many there are who, proud and unfruitful in 
their more limited sphere, would do well to imitate the 
meekness which often graces the Christian's lowly estimate 
of himself, where wealth, or rank, or power, are held only as 
proportionably greater responsibilities. It was a Magdalene 
who anointed the feet of her Lord ; but Joseph of Arima- 
thea purchased his sepulchre ; neither the poverty of the 
one, nor the wealth of the other, gave value to these acts of 
a holy love : they are recorded as works of a living faith, 
and by such works, shall every man be judged. 

2 



CHAPTER II. 

Lord, we have Inet the loved one Thou hast taken, 

Bui Thou caii*«t lead us where she rests on high. 

^ Ttie spirit mnek, nnd yei by pain unshaken, 

The failh, the love, the lofty constancy ; 

Guide us where t/iese are with our mucher flown, 

They were of Thee, and Thou hast chiimed Thine own." 

Some years subsequently to the incidents which formed 
the introductory chapter of our tale, and towards the close 
of a sultry summer's evening, sat two young girls dressed 
in deepest mourning, beneath the wide-spreading branches 
of a noble oak, which stood in its majestic greatness the 
foremost of a group which formed a screen behind. Before 
the mossy mound on which the whole were raised, the view 
lay open to one of those beautiful and highly fertilized val- 
leys which border the circuitous banks of the river Lynn, on 
one side of which, rose the steep cliffs, robed in their pendant 
foliage, the waters of the stream reflecting the shadows of 
twilight at their feet ; while on the other, Earlswood, in its 
calm solitude completed the panorama on which those fair 
companions seemed so silently intent. The distant hills were 
lighted by the last beams of a setting sun, that fringed with 
its golden lustre the fleecy clouds, which had gathered, li^ 
attendant handmaids, round the glorious orb as it gent.^ 
passed beneath the horizon, and then dissolved in lighter 
mists, throwing a softening haze over the veiled perspective, 
ere it was lost again in night. The evening star had just 
pierced through the firmament above, as a lamp to usher in 
the train of those celestial worlds which gem the concave 
arch of heaven, and, with clear but distant light, hold their 
appointed rule, each one telling of that omniscient and un- 
slumbering Jehovah whose word called into being creation's 
wondrous universe ! All, too, on earth was hushed into the 
calm of declining day, when not a breath moves the silent 
air ; the sweet music of the birds alone, giving utterance to 
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their vocal worship. A scene like this, might well inspire 
a thoughtful mind to take part with angels, and archangels, 
in spiritual adoration and thanksgiving ; or, lead one of more 
worldly bias into its own imaginative visions of unreal exist- 
ence. Perhaps such reveries might be the themes of that 
silent abstraction in which the fair girls we have mentioned, 
while sitting hand in hand, appeared so lost. At length the 
jounger of the two suddenly exclaimed, " Oh, Alice I when 
shall I see this dear, calm home again ? for it is my home, 
where all my best affections seem to nestle, when my heart 
returns to the sweet memory of its happy infancy ! But, 
change as all else may do, we, Alice, can never cease to love 
each other ; we who, through the years of our innocent child- 
hood, slept like sisters, pillowed on each other's bosom, oiie 
in heart, twins in the deep abiding love of our angel mother 1 
our pastimes and our prayers the same ! Oh ! would that 
time would come again, and we, my own dear Alice, still 
walk on our bright way together. I seem to leave all that 
is holy on leaving Earlswood ; for the yearnings of my soul, 
which here aspire to heavenly things, recede like shadows, 
and are soon forgotten, when the world and my dear fond 
father combine to make earth my Eden, and myself the shrine 
of his idolatry.^' 

" Dearest Gertrude," replied Alice earnestly, " this can 
never be, if the temple of your own worship is in the heaven 
of heavens 1 It is not place that can limit spiritual aspira- 
tions, when the soul has once entered the illimitable. I, too, 
often feel earthly ties twining too closely round my heart, 
and dread the ordeal which is to try its faith by fruits ; but 
I have been thinking, trertrude, how wonderfully is the crea- 
tion illustrative of the soul's history in the economy of hu- 
man life. I have been looking up at that resplendent sky, 
watching the fading away of its light, as the sun left it for 
awhile, and have seen it brightened again, as star after star 
sparkled through the darkening gloom. And then I have 
thought, how far darker still would be our inner world, if the 
' Sun of righteousness' did not arise day by day, to light and 
guide us to the knowledge of salvation. For the soul, too, 
has its alternate day and night, and when that sun withdraws 
a ' little while' from the mental eye, the promises of a sure 
return, like stars, light the firmament of our faith's heaven. 
So it will ever be with us, dear Gertrude, if we ^vlV W^ Vi^ 
true to ouTselvea when the world is \m\.T\vB to \sa. Qi\x.\ 
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wbat a gaardian link has been removed ibis day from tie 
chain of our hearths home ! When shall we see thy like 
again ? my mother, my blessed mother 1" 

Alice Everard laid ber pale face upon the bosom of her 
cousin, while the large tears fell freely but quietly from her 
aching eyes. The Lady Gertrude pressed her arm fondly 
round her, mingling her own tears in scarcely less deep or 
heart-felt sorrow. But Alice soon recovered herself, and 
said, " Let us weep no more, my Gertrude; I would not call 
ber back from that holy Jerusalem, whose Agates of pearP 
»he has now forever entered ! For the last hour I have felt 
as if my heart had winged its upward way, once more to hold 
communion with herself But, alas ? the mortal cannot pass 
the * crystal sea' of immortality; and yet she may, perhaps, 
look down through space and bless us." 

Both remained silent for a few minutes, Alice, in her turn, 
drawing her cousin tenderly to her side. At length she said, 
" Dear Gertrude, do not weep so Utterly. It was selfish in 
me to open the floodgate of our grief again ; but we have 
had such a happy, happy life, that we know not how to bear 
this one first real trial ; except, indeed," she added affection- 
ately, "that which was, perhaps, proportionate to our age, 
when, for the first time, you and I were parted from each 
other." 

" And yet," said Gertrude, sadly looking up, " that bitter 
hour must be endured again. To part from you will seem 
like another death. Alice, how much I wish you could go 
with me !" 

" And to me, dearest Gertrude," replied Alice, " our part- 
ing will be no light thing ; but I could not leave my precious 
father." 

"And would not leave Ernest Willoughby, you mean to 
say," interrupted Gertrude, smiling through her tears, 

" Nay," said Alice, blushing, " Ernest is but one of many 
whom I would not leave. My poor little Kate, and even 
my wild brother, could ill spare me from our now broken 
circle." 

" Well," remarked Lady Gertrude, after a pause, " I sup. 
pose, we ever most perversely desire, that which alone we 
lack. I have neither mother, brother, nor sister, and for one 
of these how gladly would I resign wealth and rank, and 
other perishable possessions, and yet people tell me 1 have 
all that earth can give me to make me happy." 
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"Ton tliink so, Gertrude, because you can never make 
trial of the exchange," said Alice, " but say not you have no 
sister ; we two, are now doubly bound to each other, for our 
mothers are together, and their own deep, devoted, sisterly 
love, must live again in us." 

^' But I am not like my mother, Alice, if half what I have 
heard of her was true ; bright, beautiful, and wise ; of merry 
heart, yet strong in her purposes of good. I think, I must 
have all her failings, — if she had any, — and lack most of her 
sweet virtues." 

" We both lack much, dear Gertrude, to make us what 
our mothers were, and have many faults which they had 
not,'* said Alice, meekly ] " but a fountain has been opened, 
and you well know where, from which we may draw, both 
pardon for sin, and strength for holier resolutions." 

" Yes," answered Gertrude, reddening, " the water of holy 
baptism has, we may humbly believe, washed our mortal sins 
away, and made us free indeed." 

" Oh, Gertrude !" — earnestly exclaimed Alice, but she 
could say no more, for at that moment the Hall bell echoed 
through the stillness of the evening, to summon them for tea ; 
and a young man issuing from the house, ran down the lawn 
to meet the cousins, and giving an arm to each, he chided 
them for being out so late. 

" We thought little of the hour, Ernest," said Lady Ger- 
trude, " for time seems to have no herald of its going or 
coming, through this melancholy day." 

They now entered the house together in silence, treading 
lightly, as if the sacredness of the dead were still there : for 
that morning only, had the mortal remains of Mrs. Everard 
been consigned to their last resting-place in her father*s fam- 
ily vault at Glencombe. Mr. Everard met his children for 
their evening meal, looking indeed, subdued by the deep sor- 
row of his bereavement ; but he was calm and composed, sup- 
ported by that perfect resignation to the will of God, which 
had ever been the ground of his unquestioning obedience. 
Alice placed his arm-chair to the table, and as he sat down, 
she fondly kissed his forehead ; when, looking up at the sweet 
face which gazed upon his own in such expressive though 
silent sympathy, he gently pressed his hand upon her cheek, 
and whispered, " Bless thee, my child, my onli/ Alice." A 
ready tear glistened in the daughter's eye, but she checked 
the rising emotion ; and the little party being uonv «s^^\s:iH^^^^ 
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each took their place, and while making an effort to be cheer- 
ful, the conversation became general The young man, whom 
Lady Gertrude had addressed as Ernest, and who more es- 
pecially dcToted himself to Alice, talked incessantly, as with 
a tact peculiar to a sensitive mind, he led to subjects of suf- 
ficient interest to break tbe current of melancholy regrets, 
without grating upon the deeper feelings of recent sorrow. 

And now the hour of evening prayer closed that painful 
day. The household were assembled, among whom the de- 
parted mistress was most gratefully revered ; and it was af- 
fecting to see how in their own bereavement^ these servants 
suffered yet more for the aflSiction so deeply touching the 
domestic happiness of their beloved master and his children. 
Mr. Everard felt conscious of their affectionate sympathy, 
and fortified himself for the duty before him, while he opened 
the Holy Scriptures, where most abounding in words of 
consolation and promise, for the hour of mutual distress. 
Prayer is too sacred for detail, we will only add, that after 
uniting in the general confession of our beautiful liturgy, Mr, 
Everard poured forth such fervent supplication and thanks- 
giving, that, as he prayed, a strength was given him beyond 
his own, and he arose from his knees ^^ cast down, but not 
destroyed," " sorrowing," yet even in that bitter tribulation^ 
rejoicing in the hope set before him. 

The little Catherine, youngest of his now motherless ones, 
had fallen asleep at his side, wearied out by a long day of 
sorrow, so irksome to a child. Alice was moving towards 
her, when her father, waving her back with his hand, gently 
took the sleeper in his own arms, and carried her to her 
room. All understood the unexpressed motive of this tender 
act ; it was to prove, how far more than ever, he felt himself 
the guardian and the friend of his children, because he was 
now their only parent. 

Thus passed the funeral day. Never had mortal gone to 
the grave more justly regretted, more honored and beloved, 
than she, who was no longer linked to human ties. Her life 
had been one consistent preparation for the kingdom of 
heaven ; her benevolent heart ever responding to the claims 
of sympathy for others, and abounding in the " sweet chari- 
ties" of Christian love ; so now after a long, but almost pain- 
less illness, she had died in peace, rejoicing with a " joy 
unspeakable, and full of glory." And, perhaps, with fewer 
trials than usually attach to human existence, she had been 
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singularly blest and happy as daughter, wife, and mother ; 
nor was it the least of her blessings, although not immedi- 
ately recognized when dispensed, that she was taken thus 
prematurely, according to the appointed years of man's pil- 
grimage on earth, before she could even foresee the evils that 
were so soon to assail the faith and Church of her *' father- 
land." 

The next morning each member of the household resumed 
the duties which had been disturbed by the week's calamity; 
and if not restored to their wonted cheerfulness, all gloom 
was gone, and the gloomy accompaniments of death removed 
from the house of mourning. Mr. Everard resumed his 
pastoral duties, visiting the sick and poor. He went, indeed, 
to his work with an aching heart, but not one rebellious mur- 
mur was there to quench the hope which rose above his grief 
He was grateful for the abounding sympathy which had hon- 
ored the memory of his beloved wife, and led the greater 
part of his parishioners to follow as real mourners to her 
grave ; so having thanked them for this welcome tribute of 
their respect and love, he returned home through the most 
sequestered path, that in the calm solitude of nature's silent 
but emphatic fellowship, his overwrought mind might, once 
more, find repose and consolation from those holy reminis- 
cences of Divine love, which, like links of light, draw the 
soul " from nature up to nature's God ;" from the seed sown 
in weakness" here, to the seed " raised in power" hereafter ; 
from the grain " sown in tears" on earth, to the sheaves reaped 
with joy in heaven ! Absorbed in the contemplation of these 
hallowed lessons, Mr. Everard heard no approaching foot- 
steps, until, startled from his reveries by the sudden rush of 
little Catherine from her leafy hiding-place beside him, as ho 
entered the wooded dell which skirted the lawn of Earls- 
wood. She sprang into her father's arms, and nestled her 
head upon his neck, half playfully, yet with a conscious feel- 
ing of some undefined sorrow lingering in her heart. Mr. 
Everard pressed her fondly to his bosom, gratefully sensible 
of the many sweet blessings which yet linked him to earthly 
interests, for at that moment his two elder children and their 
cousin were seen, also hastening towards him, to welcome his 
return, and, grouping affectionately round him, each had some 
tale to tell, which called forth a smiling reply. 

We must now turn to the portraiture of these younger 
branches of the Earlswood family. Algeruou, tke o\iV^ ^<^\i^ 
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was a fine animated boy of fifteen, inheriting mnch of his 
father's character, but with more natural buoyancy of spirits, 
probably arising very much from the different aspect of life 
which opened before them at the same age. The one feeling 
that on his own exertions, under God, he must be dependent 
for future well-being ; the other without any such thought at 
all, knew himself to be the heir of his mother's inheritance, 
and that on coming of age he was to take the name of Syd- 
ney in addition to his own, with property which would render 
him perfectly independent. But this excited, in his generous 
mind, neither selfishness nor pride. He would have been as 
well-pleased had he been portionless, so little value did he 
attach to such adventitious gifts; although this sense of 
independence left him without that self-reliant aim, which 
might have brought forth the full exercise of superior talents, 
and which, in his father's case, had been, humanely speaking, 
the mainspring of a persevering resolution to obtain honora- 
ble distinction ; a motive eventually sanctified by religious 
aspiration. In Algernon, there appeared no predilection for 
the Church ; his tastes were those rather of the patrician ; 
history and political biography being his favorite subjects of 
study, while he early manifested a remarkable power of ab- 
stract reasoning. Nevertheless his principles were strictly 
those of religious tendency, and he had been too well trained 
in practical Christianity to leave it a mere nominal profes- 
sion ; for with all the exuberance of an ardent vivacity, his 
wildest mirth never trenched upon his deep reverence for 
holy things. But, as the eye looks through the colorless 
glass, and sees distant objects, gemmed with the radiant hues 
of prismatic reflection, so did the active mind of Algernon 
look beyond the uneventful present to the bright realms of 
distant maphood, as it lay before his boyish fancy, gemmed 
with the heroic achievements of a glowing imagination ; yet, 
in all this, young as he was, he never lost pight of that far 
nobler aim, the achievements of the soul over the enchant- 
ments of the world, — that all his future actions as a man, 
might merge into the usefulness of a Christian benefactor. 
His fine open countenance was the perfect index of an ingen- 
uous and intelligent mind. Dark chestnut hair curled upon 
his expansive forehead, and the glow of health gave an ex- 
pression of beauty to a face not, perhaps, critically handsome. 
His disposition was generous and unselfish, and, although 
naturally of a quick temper, its flashes were of brief dura- 
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tion, for when led to pain another hy a hasty word or an im- 
petuous answer, he was never happy until he had made fall 
reparation. But even such tempers were elicited only to- 
wards those of his own age. Reared to hahits of perfect 
obedience and respect, he would himself have recoiled from 
violation of either to his parents ; or equally so, from contra- 
diction to their opinions or wishes, so sacred were they both 
in his heart's deep reverence and love ; while his never-failing 
deference towards those advanced in years, whether rich or 
poor, alone gave early proof of an amiable and well-ordered 
mind. Mothers would look upon the noble boy, and hold 
him up as an example to their own less tractable offspring ; 
but such characters, even in early life, would not "be so rare, 
as now unhappily they are, did parents look deeper than the 
surface, and with firm, but judicious Christian discipline, 
eradicate the weeds which so rapidly germinate from the 
evil root of human nature, ere they gain strength to choke 
the good seed of better principles. " Foolishness is bound 
up in the heart of a child ;" but if the child's folly be in- 
dulged, as a thing rather to be laughed at than corrected, it 
will soon become the master passion, defying the restraints 
that might have curbed the wild career of tempers, which, 
in after-years, exhibit themselves in so many shades of sel- 
fishness and self-importance, unpleasing, as they are unprom- 
ising. 

The death of his mother, was to Algernon Everard, a 
shock to the hitherto unclouded happiness of his young life, 
which was felt in proportion to the strength of his naturally 
impetuous character ; but it was beautiful, now to see how 
every selfish indulgence of grief, gave place to an unremit- 
ting effort to enliven the solitude of his bereaved father, and 
to comfort his sisters in their common sorrow. Next to 
those of his own family, he loved nothing so well as Ernest 
Willoughby, who, as an elder brother, fully returned and 
estimated the warm affection of his youthful friend. The 
only child of a college chum of Mr. Everard, Ernest had, 
from earliest boyhood, been the frequent and familiar guest 
of the Earlswood family ; his own parents residing in India, 
where his father held a high c?vil appointment. Mr. Everard 
had undertaken his guardianship, and had placed him under 
the charge of a neighboring clergyman, with whom, at his 
father's expressed desire, he was to remavn \mW\ ^t^^^x^^ \»^ 
enter Oxford, for the terms actually neeeaaot^ iox Xs^.^ ^"t^"^" 

2* 
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nation, shonld it continue his wish to become a minister of 
the Church of England ; Earlswood being nominally his 
home whenever he was disengaged from other duties His 
young heart had long been devoted to Alice ; but it was 
only a few days previously to the death of Mrs. Everard, 
when iu his twenty-first year, that he had seriously asked 
her own heart's return, that both might receive the sanction 
and blessing of the dying mother, to their mutual affiance. 
It was under such circumstances only, that consent had been 
given to an engagement thus, perhaps, prematurely pledged ; 
but it was conditionally, that the future marriage should not 
take place until Alice was of age. Ernest was now at Earls- 
wood for the long vacation, having passed only his first term 
at Oxford, and so far his character stood high in the estima- 
tion of all who knew him. He was steady beyond his years, 
although of a most joyous temperament, while his love for 
Alice \5ras a high motive for continued well-doing. His im- 
agination was susceptible to all that is great and sublime, 
both in natural and moral philosophy ; but he was not with- 
out a tendency to that peculiar romance which leaves the 
mind open to superstition, unless guarded by a strong judg- 
ment, capable of grappling with delusive fallacies. Against 
the dangers of such an imagination Mr. Everard has faith- 
fully labored to warn and fortify him ; and, may be, had he 
remained under his guardianship until his mind had attained 
a more matured discretion, this natural bias might have 
given place to a sounder reason ; but few at twenty acquire 
such, and where it exists in one so young, it is often falsely 
deemed rather a premature, than a valuable endowment. 
Nevertheless, Ernest was not without great good sense, 
which fully appreciated the character and judgment of Mr. 
Everard. He held him in deepest respect, and loved him 
as one who had fully replaced an absent father's care ; while 
his own amiable disposition and pleasing address, had en- 
deared hira to every member of that happy and united 
family. To little Catherine, its youngest and most privileged, 
he was an oracle to whom she invariably referred in all her 
childish joys and sorrows ; for merrily did he respond to the 
one, and patiently sympathize with the other. She was an 
artless, affectionate child, of six years old, the " household 
pet ;" and although, perhaps, more spoilt than the elder ones 
had been, in consequence of some tendency to delicate health, 
she was tractable and sweet-tempered, giving fair promise of 
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future talent and strength of character, so far as either could 
be developed at so early an age. 

Of Alice, the eldest of the Earlswood family, we must 
give a more detailed sketch, together with that of the Lady 
Gertrude Austyn, who had for many years beefl like an en- 
grafted flower among the fair blossoms of that happy " roof- 
tree." A few weeks only, younger than her cousin, the two 
girls had grown together, as twins in age and sisters in 
heart ; fostered by the same maternal hand, and trained alike 
under the gentle guardianship of Mr. and Mrs. Everard, 
until, in her fourteenth year, the Lady Gertrude had been 
summoned to Italy, there to join her father. Lord Errisford, 
who, yearning for the companionship of his only child, had 
thus prematurely called her to enter upon the responsible 
position of her noble birthright. Notwithstanding such 
equal advantages, however, the cousins were unlike in char- 
acter ; their minds, although moulded on the same principles 
of education, had naturally received a different bias, each 
one, perhaps, inheriting from her mother those peculiarities 
which had given to the sisters of Earlswood, distinct char- 
acteristics that were yet more prominent in their offspring. 
Both were, however, extremely affectionate in disposition ; 
deeply attached to each other ; and when, in their seven- 
teenth year, the illness of Mrs. Everard had recalled Lady 
Gertrude to England, her subsequent death had imited them 
more closely than ever by a fellowship in one deep and mu- 
tual sorrow. In person they were also unlike. Alice was 
fair, almost to delicacy ; but luxuriant hair, of a rich golden 
brown, and great elasticity of movement, indicated a healthy, 
if not a robust, constitution. Her figure was peculiarly 
graceful, although not critically perfect ; her oval face, and 
soft hazel eyes, which expressed so much of gentleness in her 
mother's countenance, were in Alice heightened by a greater 
depth of thought ; and although she, too, was gentle in dis- 
position, there was an unflinching firmness in her character, 
which sometimes, limited the finer elements of a generous 
mind, to the too stringent rules of judgment. Her own 
standard of goodness was a high one, and to attain this, she 
consistently struggled against those infirmities of human 
nature, which ever war with holier principles ; and had the 
gentler charities, which in her mother so pre-eminently tem- 
pered the asperities of a severe judgment., \Aeii^e^ ^o^-aJ^l 
in the balance of her own, Alice migbt \ia\e ie«Xi2k^^/\sxV«t- 
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self, the perfection to which she aspired ; but the very ab- 
sence of this perfect union of mercy and truth, gave weight 
to the only faults in her beautiful character which was dis- 
cernible to the human eye, and tkat^ perhaps, only when 
peculiar circumstances drew it forth to the surface. Her af- 
fections were deep and lasting. Where she loved, it was 
with the faithfulness of a disinterested and generous heart, 
confiding with a pure and perfect trust which knows no jealous 
fear. Such love she had bestowed on Ernest Willoughby ; 
but even this, was secondary to that beautiful and hallowed 
affection, with which she venerated and almost idolized her 
father. Her friendships were few beyond her own home, 
and never hastily formed ; the most intimate was that, which 
had grown with her growth, towards her cousin Gertrude, 
although, as is so often the case, no similarity of character 
had united them ; the only ground on which both could be 
said essentially to blend, was a perfect unison, in warm and 
generous feelings. 

The Lady Gertrude Austyn resembled her mother in per- 
son and general outline of character, inheriting her beauty 
and her impulsive nature ; but she had not her depth of mind, 
nor that acute perception which so rarely misled the judg- 
ment of Catherine Sydney. She imbibed, too, her imagina- 
tive and playful fancy, but in Gertrude it was more tinctui^ 
ed with romance, exaggerating the most common events of 
life, while, wanting discrimination, she was frequently influ- 
enced rather by the impulse of a sensitive and unsuspecting 
nature, than by the more sterling dictates of a reflective 
mind. She was talented and sweet-tempered, and although 
gifted with almost surpassing beauty, she was singularly free 
from vanity and self-love, notwithstanding her peculiar posi- 
tion as an idolized and only child, denied nothing which could 
gratify her wishes, or add to her happiness. Nor was it the 
least of her many good qualities, that, while in her father's 
house she was surrounded by the dangerous accompaniments 
of wealth and rank, and flattered by all who either really ad- 
mired, or inwardly envied her, she had never been alienated 
from that grateful attachment to the beloved guardians of 
her infancy, and companions of her childhood, which fast 
Ibound her sweetest memories within the cherished circle of 
her Earlswood home. Had she remained beneath its roof 
until her mind had been matured in those holy principles, 
the impression of which was never eradicated, she might 
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have been spared from many after-sorrows, which sprang 
from a will, left too soon to its own untutored guidance, just 
at the age when character receives its most important bias ; 
and yet it was only marvellous how generally that will was 
governed by the better feelings of religious principle. Yes, 
grace had watched over the seed sown within the infant soul, 
until the Spirit of God should breathe upon it the life, 
which, in due time, might bring forth fruits of holiness and 
peace. So, ^' the bread cast upon the waters was found after 
many days" 

The beauty of Lady Gertrude was of a character the most 
difficult to describe. It lay not merely in the symmetry of 
form, — in the chiselled outline of delicate features ; nor in 
the tinting of a faultless complexion. It was in the ever- 
varying expression of a countenance, on which the soul 
poured forth its flood of light, each joyous thought dimpling 
the lovely face in smiles ; or sadder ones, rising like shadows 
from the blue and deep-set eyes, giving utterance to the 
heart's sweet sympathies, in language more eloquent than 
words, while the long, dark lashes, deepened the expression, 
whether of her mirth or melancholy. 

Such were the friends, who, with hearts entwined around 
each other, in the guileless trust of young and inexperienced 
life, set sail together in the frail bark of unsuspecting hope, 
little dreaming of the wild waves, which, alas ! in after-years 
too often rise and dash against such hope, wrecking, perhaps 
forever, the trusting confidence of hearts, once linked togeth- 
er by the sweet bonds of early friendship. Let such beware 
of even the first dark shadow of an evil spirit's approach, 
lest it should throw within the unguarded soul, seeds of 
doubt and suspicion, which are sure to germinate in proud 
and unforgiving feelings, unless the holier influences of 
" righteousness and peace" are suffiered to regain their gentle 
power, and restore the imperilled harmony before jealousies 
from without, even " sharper than a serpent's tooth," can cut 
asunder the dear and cherished tie. For few there are 
among the living temples of humanity in whose bosoms are 
enshrined that angel spirit whose mission is to " pour oil" 
upon the elements of strife, and to send back the wandering 
dove, with its ** olive leaf," to tell of subsiding waters. 
Alas ! rather are there many whose feet are " swift in run- 
ning" to carry poisoned words to the ears oi sucV «».^ ^t^ ^- 
readj embittered by mistrust and disappoittoxeuX., X^aaX '^^ 
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separation may be complete, which, bnt for sneh messengers, 
might have been only like divided waters, soon rushing back 
to mingle in one stream again ! Oh ! if there be an evil 
over which angels might weep, it would be to see detracting 
envy at such work as this I 

On the other hand, would that we had power to indite in 
characters of iron upon every young heart, a warning to be- 
ware of a first temptation to wrong a trusting spirit, let the 
traitor come in whatever form or guise he may, thus to un- 
link two loving hearts, and place discord in the breach ; — to 
beware of a first deception, whether towards God or man, 
when Satan whispers that ^^ the end sanctifies the means ;" 
for it is the first unshrinking sin, which is ever the first com- 
pact with the " father of lies," to doubt Jehovah, and believe, 
" Ye shall not surely die ;" and that drives the once ingenu- 
ous soul from the paradise of its fearless innocence, to hide 
from the all-seeing eye of its Creator, within the shades of a 
fatal self-delusion. Oh ! could the feeble powers of an un- 
inspired pen so illustrate the fearful results of " sin multi- 
plying sin," that one soul might be led to flee from the evil 
thing, and to seek timely refuge from its baneful power, in 
the sure defence of a Saviour's watchful and omnipotent 
care, the labor of a lifetime would be too small a cost for such 
a priceless reward ! But this must be God's own work; it 
can only be the author's prayer ! 



CHAPTER III. 

« Joyous and far shall our wanderings be, 
As the flight of birds, o'er the glittering sea ; 
To the woods and the dingles where wild flowers grow, 
We will bear no remembrance of earthly woe.*' 

The season was now fast advancing towards the close of 
summer, bat the air was still soft, and the sun shone bright- 
ly as, rising towards a cloudless meridian, it threw its golden 
lustre on those exquisite tints of nature which give such 
wondrous coloring to vegetation in its first decay. On the 
verge of the highest cliff which bounded the valley of Glen- 
combe, now rich with its covering of purple heather, young 
Algernon Everard reposed in careless ease, lying full length 
among the wild thyme and moss which thickly carpeted the 
mound of earth thrown up by the encroaching roots of a 
splendid wych-elm, whose graceful branches canopied his lux- 
urious couch. His head rested on one hand, while, with the 
other, he kept down the leaves of an open volume, around 
which the light air sported, as if envious of its monopoly 
within the mind of the young student ; so intently was he 
absorbed in the biography of a by-gone age ; histories of 
Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, and other senators worthy of rivalship 
even with such, when depth of intellect, force of argument, 
and eloquence of expression, combined to give the British 
constitution a power which no other in the world could, or 
perhaps, even now, can command. Thus deeply absorbed, 
Algernon heard not the echoes that reverberated his name, 
until the merry voices which hailed him were too near to be 
longer unheeded. He started from his pleasant lair, and 
soon saw the beautiful face of Lady Gertrude, apparently 
rising from the earth itself, as she emerged from the steep 
and narrow path formed in the fissure of the riven rock.^ 
which brought her to the cliff, assisted by a\oii^po\^,^o^om- 
monty in use among the pedestrians of ^ot\*\iT3^NOi^^^3t^' 
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She sprang to her feet as she reached the summit, and rating 
the truant boy for his desertion, she assumed a pettish dis- 
pleasure, exaggerating the trouble he had given to those who 
were silly enough to spend breath upon the errand of seek- 
ing him. ^^ I would fain have left my young eagle in his 
eyrie here," she said, ^' but that I wanted a cavalier, to help 
me through the breaks and briers of a perilous excursion to 
the Waterfall." 

" And yet," replied Algernon, laughing, " an eagle's eyrie 
is not considered the place of all others for a lamb to seek 
protection from briers, scarcely so fatal as its own talons." 

" Now a truce, Algy, to your ungracious criticisms," said 
Gertrude. " Alas ! how dense must be your brains not to 
discern the compliment thrown as it seems, like ^ a pearl' be- 
fore one who sees no difference between a gem and a 
* chuckie stane ;' for were not the chivalrous knights, of a 
chivalrous age, often known to beauty by the name borrowed 
from the crest, proudly carried upon their plumed helmets 1 
Yet, when I grace you, with that of a noble bird, you con- 
strue my heraldic metaphor into matter of fact, plebeian 
prose ! You shall be no knight of mine. Sir Mole, so bur- 
row in the earth again, and hide your unhelmeted head." 

" Rather will I lay my lance in rest, and do battle with 
the bravest champion of the land, who shall dare to stand 
forth as godfather to such taunt as that, though spoken by 
the lips of an angel," said Algernon, in a tone of mock defi- 
ance, throwing down his glove before his cousin. 

" Halloo !" exclaimed Ernest Willoughby, as, closely fol- 
lowed by Alice, he sprang upon the platform of the rock ; 
" who talks of doing battle with a lady even in these de- 
generate days ?" 

" Nay," replied Gertrude, with a merry laugh, " the glove 
lies there, in mortal defiance of any one, who will dare take 
it up as the champion of an insulted lady ; since, according 
to the rules of chivalry, she cannot do battle for herself, like 
the fair Countess of Paris, in the days of Alexis Commenus. 
So, Ernest, you must take up our gage de gicerre^ and see if 
you cannot unhorse that malapert boy." 

" And yet," retorted Algernon, " Ernest himself, methinks, 
ought to be unhorsed, when the lady had to fly from his side, 
and seek protection from her eagle cavalier, whom, in her 
capricious fancy, she now likens to a stupid mole." 

" That's true enough," exclaimed Gertrude, laughing again. 
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and stooping to take up the glove herself. " A truce to you 
both, fair sirs ; mj mole has cast its skin, and turns out a 
lion in disguise ; so, once more, I elect him my page, and 
replace the eagle crest of his race upon his brow." 

" Nay," said Ernest, " praying your pardon, fair lady, / 
must now challenge explanation, who am accused of neglect 
towards my fair charge. Surely the Lady Gertrude needed 
no protecting arm, when mine was at her command, ever 
ready to do knightly devoir when a lady claims its aid." 

" Yes," replied Gertrude, archly, " manfully indeed, was 
your devoir fulfilled in guiding me across that fragile bridge 
below, when, but for the aid of my good ash pole, I had been 
dancing under water with the fairies of the stream, instead 
of basking, as happily I now am doing, in sunshine and free 
air ; and all because you fancied the lady of your leal love 
too rashly perilled her own safety by walking on her way for 
five minutes without you ! No, no, I will have no rival in 
protectorship through the dangerous passes *of our pilgrim- 
age, risking, as we must do, life and limb in wending our 
way through brambles and briers, or along precipices scarce- 
ly safe for the tread of a gazelle. Come, Algy, leave your 
book to the guardianship of that wych tree, while I intrust 
myself to your valiant care. Ernest and Alice leading on 
before us." 

" Not so, fair ward," said Ernest, offering his arm to the 
Lady Gertrude; "your uncle gave you into my especial 
charge, and you must not visit my momentary offence so 
heavily, as to resign me for another protector. Alice shall 
go on with her brother, as she is more accustomed to these 
wild haunts, and you shall remain my only charge." 

" Now, patience forbid !" exclaimed Gertrude, sitting down 
by the side of Alice, who was resting on a knoll of grass, 
" that would be worse than all, for then your thoughts would 
walk on too, and leave me more than ever de trop." 

Alice looked up with a blush, and laughing at her cousin, 
she hastily arose, urging on her companions no further loss 
of time ; " For see," she said, " the sun is getting high, and 
we have a long walk before we reach the Waterfall.'^ 

" I suppose, then," remarked Algernon, " that we are to 
tiffin upon blackberries, for we cannot get back to Earlswood 
in time for luncheon." 

" Papa will join us at the farm," replied Alice, " and there 
we shall have an early diniier ; and then walk koixx!^ \kxQiVi\^ 
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Olencombe to see the church, which is quite finished. The 
organ was put up in the gallery this morniDg." 

The party now walked on with light and happy hearts ; 
enjoying the enchantment of earth and air, as then lighted 
up by a resplendent day ; and, as earth and air can only be 
thoroughly enjoyed where nature holds her sovereign rule, 
apart from the busy world, refined, and refining all around 
her by her own pure atmosphere. For, who has not felt tlie 
influence of her outward types within the soul's deep life, 
where every thought must expand for good or evil? Who 
h:is not felt the silent eloquence of lessons, engraven on every 
leaf of the forest, on every stone of the earth, in illustration 
of those spiritual realities which are the substance of their 
mystic signs ; thus embodied to lead us from natural philoso- 
phy to revealed religion, — from the book of nature to the 
" Book of Life j" from light in creation to light in redemp- 
tion ? 

The Waterfall at length was reached, and the tired party 
glad to rest after the toils of a ramble which had led them 
from " tow'ring cliffs" to the deep ravine, and again from the 
valley to the mountain top ; sometimes through steep and 
narrow paths, arrested here and there by network of tangled 
brushwood, through which they had to force their way ; or, 
sometimes over fragments of broken rock, among which the 
rapid waters, escaping from the mimic cataract above, danced 
down in eddies swift and clear, as if in mockery of the slow 
and timid steps that scarcely dared to tread from one stone 
to another, lest the weight of even a fairy foot might over- 
balance the treacherous support, and leave the luckless intru- 
der ankle deep in water. At one time, Alice was entrapped 
within the mazes of a thorn bush, from which the patient 
efforts of Ernest could scarcely extricate the delicate folds 
of her dress. At another, a cry from Gertrude announced 
her total discomfiture, down the dry and rolling sands of a 
broken bank, which Algernon, compassing by a leap, saved 
her from further downfall. Then came the ringing, joyous 
laugh of happy girlhood, which so rarely overflows the heart 
in after years. 

And now the bed of the Waterfall was reached, whence, 
the waters rushing madly down, dashed against the impending 
rocks, into a thousand sprays of silver foam, and, wreathing 
into feathery mists, sparkled like jewels in the sunny air, as 
if each drop encased a gem within its tiny globe. The table 
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land, to which the party had ascended, was richly covered 
with grass and wild flowers, still retaining the verdant fresh- 
ness of summer, fed by the continual moisture of the light 
sprays which gently watered them, and shaded by the moun- 
tain ash, with its pendant berries of red ; the copper beech 
and silver birch, grouped together in beautiful contrast, add- 
ing greatly to the picturesque effect of one of the most splen- 
did views which the neighborhood afforded. Here, the tired 
party sat down to rest, beneath the shelter of the wood, and 
to enjoy the scenery around them, which might have looked 
like an exquisite painting, rich in foreground, and delicate in 
the purple mists of its perspective, had it not been that life 
was there to give animation to the whole. The songs of a 
thousand birds thrilled in sweet melody through the clear 
and quiet air, mingling with the low sighs of the foliage, as 
now and then the breeze passed over, scattering from the 
clustered trees, showers of withered leaves, to the bosom of 
their parent earth. The plaintive bleating of the distant 
sheep, answering to the tinkling of their leader's bell ; the 
lowing of cattle ; the merry whistling of the ploughboy, fol- 
lowing his reluctant team with patient steps, while toiling up 
and down the hills of fallow ground, all harmonizing in living 
music, and in natural portraiture, such as art can never truly 
imitate. Inspired by sounds and sights, which thus '^ called 
to the cession of sweet silent thought," memories of the past, 
or dreams of a bright futurity, the wearied friends sat for 
awhile in listless enjoyment of their luxurious repose, until, 
roused from their reveries again, they talked of hopes, and 
promises, and achievements to come, as if evil could never 
blight the fair world of their fancy. Algernon was first 
recalled to the more stern realities of the present, by the 
unwelcome remembrance of Eton, to whose scholastic foster- 
age he was, in a few days, to be again consigned. '' Oh, 
Eton !" he exclaimed, " thou tyrant keeper of my young lib- 
erty, for whom I must leave this fair paradise, and the dear 
companions of my happy scrambles ; I cannot welcome thee 
to my heart's memory I" 

Down went all the Chateaux d'Espagnes^ which had 
floated so gracefully in the airy element of imagination, as 
if each heart, touched by electricity, vibrated to the shock, 
and awoke from its trance of hope's '^ young dream." 

'' Eton !" exclaimed Ernest, with a sigh, ^' now shame of 
you, Algy, to call forth that phantom to herald th.^ ^'^mX^ 
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of Other sad associatioDS ! There, by its side, looms the 
towers of Oxford in the dark perspective, and the word 
'farewell* rises like an iceberg, freezing all it approaches." 

" And there, too," said Lady Gertrude, sadly, '^ comes the 
shadowy outline of Florence in its calm beauty, with its 
glowing skies, and fragrant flowers. Oh, Italy ! thou land 
of sun and song, wherefore dost thou come ? — ^yet, why should 
I bid thee stand away ?" 

"Algy, my dear ill-omened bird," exclaimed Alice, re- 
proachfully, " see what you have done by drawing the veil 
aside, which hung between the present happy hour and the 
fast coming time of painful separations." 

'* Nay, Alice," replied her brother, " we shall but part to 
meet again, I hope — sorrow giving place to joy ; and joy be 
all the merrier for the sorrow which sent her back to us. I 
say not with Gertrude, * Italy, stand away ;* for my spectre 
comes but to call me for awhile, that Eton, when my tasks 
within her classic walls be done, may send me back again to 
the welcome of my delightsome home ! You must be a 
school-boy, Alice, to know the intensity of joy which, did I 
never leave you, could never be experienced ; a joy I would 
not barter for all the ease an idle life could give me ; a joy 
which, I do believe, can never be surpassed even by the higher 
pleasures of man's nobler aim and destiny." 

"And I pray, Mr. Philosopher," asked Ernest, "what say 
you to the hour when Eton opens wide her maternal arms, not 
to release, but to fast bind, her returning truant within, what 
you poetically call her classic walls, far away from scenes, 
and sisters such as these ?" 

" Why, I say," replied Algernon, " that it is an hour not 
to be compared in its painfulness to the unmixed joy which 
her release bestows. We go forth on a pathway of honora- 
ble competition, and we feel the value of the prize for which 
we areihere to run ; although we leave so much behind, 
which, for a little while, makes the race a weary one. But 
to come home again — oh, there's nothing like it in the whole 
history of man's life I It is unmixed in its anticipations ; 
unmixed in its reality. I seem, at this moment, to hear the 
din of a hundred voices, resounding their echoes to the name 
of /wme, even for days before the signal of dispersion is given ; 
and these echoes' are echoed back again in the scuffling for 
boxes and books, the upsetting of forms, the down-tumblings 
of inkstands. Home is in every sound of the day's turmoil ; 
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in every dream of the night's short hoars ; shorty for the first 
streak of morning's light wakes us up to show us the sun of 
our home ; and every breath of its freshened air seems tuned 
to the music of ' Home, sweet home.' Ernest, I pity you, 
that you have never been to school !" 

All laughed heartily at the boy's earnest enthusiasm. It 
had again changed the current of their thoughts, from fast 
gathering memories of painful associations, to the brighter 
ones of youthful dreams. Alice looked proudly on her man- 
ly brother. She started up, and pressing her lips fondly to 
his open brow, sweet thoughts of her mother mingled with 
the sister's love, and she turned hastily away to suppress the 
tears which she felt fast rising to her eyes. Again they all 
Walked on, and soon reached Ashley Farm, where stood an 
old-fashioned substantial house, with its quaint porch of oak, 
covered with the American creeper, and to this they took 
their way, through a garden where the rich blossoms of the 
bright-colored dahlias, and stately hollyhocks, had succeeded 
the more delicate lily and sweet-scented jasmine, now •* faded 
and gone" with the " last rose of summer." 

This was the trysting-place where Mr. Everard already 
awaited his children, and their companions, who were now, 
also welcomed, with that warm and generous hospitality so 
peculiarly a characteristic of the Devonshire farmer. The 
fat and rosy wife, apprized of their coming, had prepared the 
best of her homely fare for her honored guests, and the greet- 
ing on both sides was unaffectedly cordial and sincere. Soon 
the visitors sat down, hungry as hunters, to enjoy the dinner 
of poached eggs and bacon, home-brewed ale, and home-made 
bread ; followed by a huge apple-pie, with custards and cur- 
rant wine, which the younger party consumed with goodly 
zest, while recounting to Mr. Everard their adventures of 
the morning, and, as Algernon declared, by no means in 
homoeopathic portions. Neither were they suffered^to go 
away empty-handed. The " gude wife" had filled a small 
basket with the best of her cream cheeses, and new-laid eggs, 
which was given into the especial charge of " Master Algy," 
and after repeated thanks on one side, and " kindly welcomes" 
on the other, the guests again set forth on their return to 
Earlswood. 

Mr. Everard, ^ho, with his honest tenant, had inspected 
the different works going on about the farm, and listened 
with patiept*sympathy to his reluctant dftt;aA\a qI \xv^x<sa.^^ss^% 
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diflSculties which were beginning to lessen the resources of 
the agriculturist, said some whispered words in parting, which 
liglited up the bright face of the farmer with an expression 
of deep and earnest gratitude, the substance of which was a 
promise to lower tlie rent, to a degree of unexpected liberal- 
ity, to meet the exigencies of the times. *• The Lord requite 
you tenfold, sir," said the grateful man, " I shall now work 
on with a light heart, without reducing the wages of my poor 
laborers, fur that was the sorest trouble of all. May the 
Lord bless you, and make me thankful for all His mercies !" 
Oh ! what earthly boon can compare to a poor man^s bless- 
ing ! It falls upon the heart like the dew of the morning, 
if the motive of kindness be love to man, for the sake of 
God's love to ourselves. 

The party now separated. Ernest and Algernon walked 
on together over fields which led them a shorter way to the 
village, that they might have the church opened in readiness 
for Mr. Everard and the girls, who followed more leisurely 
through the wood, and having reached the glen, they turned 
to the pathway which brought them at once to their desti- 
nation, where thS young men awaited them. 

The chucrh, which was of Norman architecture, stood on 
rising ground, apart from the clustered cottages of the vil- 
lage, sheltered at the rear by a screen of magnificent oaks, 
whose existence was probably coeval with the edifice itself; 
its square tower, covered with ivy, and the gray stone of 
which it was built, darkened by the rough winds of, at least, 
two hundred years. The original buVying-ground had been 
more recently inclosed, and considerably enlarged, now form- 
ing a separate and modern cemetery, in which were groups of 
fine old forest trees, arching here and there, like bowers over 
the grassy mounds, or marble monuments of the dead ; for 
here reposed the remains of many who had passed away from 
a bygone and present generation. Rich and poor, young and 
old, good and evil, now lying side by side, no longer conscious 
of the distinctions which, even in a churchyard, mark the 
grades of human society. It was a scene calculated to awa- 
ken sad, but not unmingled associations ; its romantic local- 
ity, now greatly heightened by the sunset glow of an au- 
tumnal evening, softened by the mists which were beginning 
to veil the distant outline ; while gleams of lingering light 
fell, like golden threads, alike upon the sepulchres of the rich, 
and the lowlier graves covered by nature's velvet pall of 
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green, or crested by choicest shrubs and flowers, the sweet 
offerings of hearts which could afford no costlier memento 
of undying love ! The deep stillness of this lonely cemetery, 
tenanted by so many " sleepers of the grave," seemed strange- 
ly to contrast with living groups of playful children, scattered 
about the village green below, whose voices, rising merrily 
with the air, mingling with the warbling of birds, answering 
to each other's evening song. The interior of the church 
had been recently repaired and greatly improved. The old- 
fashioned, high, and heavy pews had been removed for those 
of modern construction, and made of oak, cut from trees 
grown on the Earlswood estate. A gallery had also been 
erected for the schools ; a small, but fine-toned organ, form- 
ing the centre, given unitedly by Alice Everard and her 
brother ; and little Catherine, selected as her own especial 
offering, the new Bible and Prayer-book for the reading- 
desk. The chancel was perfectly plain and unadorned, save 
by the beautiful stained glass window of mediaeval date, 
which had been cleaned, but otherwise left untouched. It 
represented no figures, but was rather a brilliant yet sub- 
dued combination of gem-like mosaic, of that deep coloring 
which has never been equalled by modern artists. The whole 
was in perfect keeping and good taste : the fittings through- 
out were handsome, and the furniture of the communion* 
table, made of strong Genoa velvat, as the most lasting ma- 
terial, was plain, without any elaborate or fanciful decoration 
to arrest the eye, or to mar the unchangeable character of 
a church, that of a place set apart for the solemn but simple 
purpose of prayer and praise — consecrated to the worship 
of God, and for the assembling of His true believers, that 
there they might " draw near in faith," to glorify Him, and 
to supplicate for pardon, in " spirit and in truth," because, 
" the Father seeketh such" alone, " to worship" and to serve Him. 

Underneath the chancel had formerly been the family 
vault of the Sydneys ; but, previously to the death of the 
late Sir Lennard, it had been removed, with all it contained, 
to a mausoleum erected in the cemetery ; Mr. Everard, so 
highly disapproving of that strange custom, of desecrating 
the house of God, by making it a charnel-house for the dead, 
and a shrine for the trophies of human pride. 

The good rector and his young companions, now stood 
looking on the work thus completed ; he with feelings of 
pleased and grateful reverence ; tbey, Wa t^^^^iXlv^^^ ^'S-- 
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pressing their varied opinions on the effect prodaoed by re- 
cent alterations ; all but Lady Gertrude assenting to an un- 
qualified approbation. She thought the chancel far too plain ; 
Alice, who for a time was to be the organist, naturally mani- 
fested peculiar delight in her new instrument, on which she 
had long excelled; she now cheerfully complied with her 
father's wish, that she should go and play his favorite volun- 
tary, introducing Mozart's beautiful " Agnus Dei." While 
listening with a rapt mind, to sounds powerfully recalling 
the music of other days, Mr. Everard leant thoughtfully 
against the chancel rails, his heart full of reminiscences 
which so fondly, and yet so sadly, awakened the remembrance 
of his lost Alice, as she once stood there by his side, in all 
her maiden beauty, when with woman's trustful love, she had 
on that very spot vowed to be his own through good and 
evil. Her voice seemed, once more, to rise with the deep 
notes of the organ, mingling with its holy music, as she had 
so often done beneath the sacred roof But, when the sym- 
phony softly died away in cadence which floated like incense 
through the silent air, he experienced the full measure of 
his bitter bereavement ; for the sweet vision of her presence 
ceased with the last chord of that hallowed strain ; he felt 
the reality of her death, but he knew she was in heaven. 
Beside him, stood Ernest Willoughby, listening with a mind 
as rapt and thoughts as abstracted as his own, but widely 
different were the visions of his young imagination. - Mr. 
Everard had called up the past, but the sorrowful present 
mocked its dreams of earthly happiness. Ernest had wan- 
dered into realms of the future, where life was full of hope, 
— a hope which had no past to cancel the illusion of her 
promises. The Lady Gertrude had sat down on the nearest 
seat, and her thoughts too, were wafted far away, while rest- 
ing her head upon her hand, a foreshadowing of sorrow seemed 
to blend with her brighter fancies ; but she was naturally of 
a superstitious temperament, and loved to indulge in those 
dangerous reveries of unreal, and mystic phantasies, that too 
often enchain the youthful intellect, exhausting its best 
powers in useless theories, or profitless romance. So now, 
some note had touched a chord within the heart of Gertrude, 
which the magic of her morbid fancy, had wrought into hopes 
and fears, so vague and undefined that, without knowing 
why, her tears fell fast from her eyes, and she wished that 
God were more in all her thoughts. 
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Thus were tlie listeners found, when Alice and her brother 
(who had gone with her to the organ-loft) returned. The 
father drew his daughter to his side, and, fondly blessing 
her, breathed an inward prayer, that while she ministered 
within the visible Church, she might grow up as a polished 
corner of that holier one, " not made with hands," the in- 
visible Church of the " sanctified in Christ Jesus," of which 
He alone is the " G^reat High Priest." 

Algernon looked earnestly at his father, for he saw an un- 
wonted tear steal down his honored cheek, and the affection- 
ate boy, aware that some deep feeling connected with his 
mother's memory had called it there, laid his hand upon his 
arm, and making excuse to draw him away, endeavored to 
interest his mind with some village casualty, and thus changed 
the current of his painful thoughts, while both together left 
the church, and walked away to the glen. Lady Gertrude 
had regained her self-possession, but still remained thought- 
ful and absorbed, while Alice and Ernest, standing hand in 
hand, where Mr. Everard had left them, felt the influence 
of that quiet, holy place, and breathed for each other and 
themselves, a heart felt, but unuttered prayer. At length 
Ernest looked up, and said, " Oh, Alice ! when shall we here 
consecrate our vows to love faithfully, and forever, through 
the world's vicissitudes of joy and sorrow ?" 

" I think," replied Alice, smiling in her calm serenity, 
^' that we have already promised that ; we have greater need, 
perhaps, to pray that we may never turn our love into 
idolatry, or ever wish our promise cancelled." 

'' Cancelled !" exclaimed Ernest, reproachfully, " do you 
then daubt me, dearest Alice?" 

" No, Ernest," she replied, solemnly, " I do not for a mo- 
ment doubt you, and can scarcely define the thought which, 
for a moment, took the shape of an apprehension ; but it fell 
like a shadow upon my heart, and almost involuntarily I gave 
it utterance ; but I wish my words unspoken, if they gave 
you pain." 

'' Come, Alice," impatiently exclaimed Lady Gertrude, 
suddenly starting from her seat, and affectionately putting 
her arm round her cousin, " do let us go home, for the sun 
Las set, and this twilight, blending with the stillness of all 
around, makes us feel melancholy." 

"1 hope," said Ernest, smiling, "that you do not iuclada 
nie in your pronoun plural, for I nevet ie\\i Yfe^'^ "Oi^^^^^^ 

3 
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in my life. My thoughts have all been, * en couleur de rose^ 
while Alice, and her sweet holy music, as it rolled through 
this consecrated place, harmonized together in my heart, and 
seemed to embody all that hope could promise, both for 
earth and heaven." 

" And yet," said Alice, " I too, think that there is some- 
thing inexpressibly solemn, in the feeling awakened by a 
sense of Jehovah's peculiar presence, within a temple con- 
secrated to His worship ; a feeling tenfold more impressive — 
though I know not why — when thus it stands in twilight 
silence, with scarce a tread heard to fall on its paved floor, 
than when the voices of an assembled congregation fill the 
air with human praise. It is, perhaps, the very solemnity 
of such impressions, which is not unallied to, what Grertrude 
calls, melancholy ; so impossible is it, I think, to separate 
the contemplation of God's great goodness in hearing prayer^ 
and man's strange reluctance to offer prayer, or to separate 
all that Christ, in his unspeakable love, has done and suffer- 
ed for us, from our own individual sinfulness, which formed 
a part of His ignominious and suffering death — a death^ 
which in our daily life, we mourn so coldly, think of, if at all, 
so lightly ! And who that has a spark of gratitude for the 
blessings of grace, and means of grace, all flowing from the 
fountain of Emnoanuel's blood, can kneel here without shame 
and sorrow that we dishonor them so often, when we go 
forth and barter the very blessing we have asked, for the 
vain and passing shadows of the world." 

" True, dear Alice," said Ernest, fervently, " but happy 
are they, who do feel this shame and sorrow, if they drive u» 
to the ^ well-spring of life' in Christ, that our sorrow may be 
turned into joy, our shame to praise. Oh ! that it were 
always our pride to say, * I had rather be a door-keeper in 
the house of my God than to dwell in the tents of the wick- 
ed.' But now to our home, dear one, for the sun's last, 
gleam is gone, and your father will wonder why we stay so 
long. We have had a happy, very happy day, when shall 
we three meet again for such another ?" 

They were now turning away, but Alice, hesitating, took 
Lady Gertrude's hand between both her own, and said with 
much emphasis, " Gertrude, my more than sister, and you, 
dear Ernest, will, indeed, both soon be far away, and it may 
be long, long before we all meet again together in this holy 
place. Let us kneel down and pray that God may bless usy 
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and that the Lord may ' watch betwixt us, when we are ab- 
sent one from another.' " And they did kneel down on the 
chancel steps, and bowed their heads upon the chancel rail, 
but we know not what they asked ; their prayer went up as 
incense into heaven, and peace was its answer. So they 
arose with grateful hearts, and went on their homeward way 
rejoicing. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Oh I how unlike the complex work of man, 
Heaven's ea«yt aril* ea, unencumbered plan. 
No meretriciuiit vraces U> beffuiie, 
No clus'.e inv omaraenta to clog the pile ; 
From osleiitationt as from wealcueas freei 
It stands lilce the cerulean arch we see, 
Mnjestic in iis own simplicity. 
Inscrbed altove the portal fW>m afiy, 
Conspicuous as the brightnfss of a star; 
l^egible only by the light thny give, 
Stand the soul quickening words— Bklikvb aitd Live P 

In an oriel window of the breakfast-room of Earlswood 
sat the Lady Gertrude Austjn, arranging flowers in a porce- 
lain vase, while her cousin Alice was copying music at anoth- 
er table, on the morning after their walk to the Waterfall, 
detailed in our last chapter. Some remark from Lady Ger- 
trude suddenly arrested Alice in her work, who, turning 
round, exclaimed ; *• Surely, Gertrude, you cannot mean that 
flowers, and candles, and costly crosses, can really add sanc- 
tity to Christian worship, or that all such * beggarly ele- 
ments' can possibly tend either to our own devotion, or to 
the glory of God ?" 

" I think," replied Lady Gertrude, " that His own word 
bears evidence that they have done so. Did not Jehovah 
Himself command the most costly offerings for the temple 
of the Israelites, ' of gold, and silver, and precious stones ;' 
and 'an altar on which to burn incense?' And did He not 
even design the pattern of its furniture to the minutest bor- 
derings ? commanding Moses to make ' holy garments for 
Aaron his brother,' the officiating high priest, for ' glory and 
for beauty,' — of fine twined linen, with gold, and purple, and 
scarlet ? Would God have condescended to such details, as 
acceptable to Him, had they been, as you call them, * beggar- 
ly elements V " 

" Whatsoever God commands," replied Alice, reverently, 
^^ must be of high import, and for great results ; but it is 
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almost impions, dear Gertrude, to draw a parallel between 
that tabernacle and the churches of our day ; or to justify 
the senseless ceremonies and dresses of the Roman priest- 
hood on the ground of such a parallel. You, who have 
heard such a beautiful commentary on all these holy types, 
in lectures from the lips of my dear father, cannot be igno- 
rant of the history they embody." 

*• Still," replied Gertrude, " I see not why we should not 
shadow forth our own heart's love to God in typical emblems, 
which He despiseth not, as the offerings of his own peculiar 
people ; and. I repeat, that the chancel of a church, really 
typifying the tabernacle, or ' Holy of holies,' as being set 
apart for the eucharistic sacr'£ce of the body and blood of 
Christ, should be separate from the congregation, nor can it 
contain too costly an altar, considering for what that altar is 
designed." 

" AH which is idolatrous," said Alice, warmly, " and con- 
trary to everything our Saviour taught by example or pre- 
cept. The types or shadows of the Mosaic dispensations 
have long since passed away before the glorious light of the 
* Sun of righteousness,' their holy prototype, — a light which 
we have no right to darken by man's unbidden inventions. 
The mysterious veil of the temple had been ' rent in twain ;' 
not one stone of the temple itself is left upon another, and 
all its beautiful handicraft destroyed forever ; for the pur- 
poses of Jehovah concerning them have been accomplished, 
and their intent fulfilled, for Christ Himself is become the 
living temple, embodying in His own person the ' Lamb slain' 
as the 'perfect oblation, once offered for the sins of the world ;' 
and when He said, ' It is finished,' the types ordained to fore- 
shadow Himself^ — His oiflSce and His sacrifice, — at that mo- 
ment passed away forever I The hour was come when the 
true worshippers should worship the Father, not through 
types and ceremonies, but in ' spirit and in truth.' Our com- 
munion table is no ' altar, ^ for there is 'no more sacrifice for 
sin.' The body, broken for our sakes, can be broken no 
more ; and ' the blood,' poured out for our atonement, can be 
shed no more. So, when the Lord instituted the sacrament 
at the passover supper. He gave His disciples bread and 
wine, to be as continual memorials of Himself, but never as 
portions of His flesh and blood ; for, at that time, He had not 
yet suffered the death thus to be memorialized. He spake 
then, as He was often wont to do, in the fi^vit^Xiv:^^ W^^^^ 
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of the East, and yon might as well argne that Christ was 
literally * a door/ because He called Himself so ; or literally 
* the rock' of the wilderness, because St. Paul said, ' that 
rock was Christ/ as to say the sacramental bread is literally 
His body, or the wine literally His blood." 

" Neither do I say this," replied Gertrude, " for I am no 
Roman Catholic ; nevertheless, I believe with Mr. Grey, that 
the Eucharist is something more than bread and wine after 
its consecration, a mysterious sacrifice offered for us on the 
altars of our Church. But leaving all such questions as be- 
yond our comprehension, why should you object to beautify 
the house of God even with gold and precious stones, yet 
spare neither expense nor trouble to decorate your drawing- 
room ? Why may I fill this vase with choicest flowers to 
ornament this oriel window, and yet be called idolatrous if I 
take it as an offering to my Father's house ?" 

" Because," answered Alice, " such decorations are to 
gratify the human senses; our very drawing-rooms often 
illustrating the * pride of life,* and the *lust of the eye.' 
These things are of the world, and we use them for worldly 
purposes ; but it is almost impious to suppose that they can 
add sanctity to our worship of God ; or be pleasing in His 
sight, who, through His holy word, has commanded even ws, 
creatures of sense, not to set value on the ^ things of the 
world ;' shall we then insult him by supposing for a moment 
that they can be valued by Himself 1 Let us not mock Him 
by our works of supererogation, which too often supersede the 
Divine claims ; but let us render to Him the obedience His 
commands require. Then talk no more of gems and golden 
crosses, as fitting oblations for the temple of the Most High !" 

Lady Gertrude reddened, for she felt that Alice spoke 
more truly, perhaps, than she was willing to admit ; but soon 
returning to the subject at issue, she said, pettishly, " Then, 
in fact, you think it signifies little, how mean or dilapidated 
a church is left, since it need be no more than a shed and 
shelter for those who go to ' worship in spirit' under its cob- 
web roof The cliff church must be a perfect model in your 
eyes." 

Alice looked up, and laughed at the absurdity of her cous- 
in's perverse commentary on her real meaning. " Is there 
no difference," she asked, ^^ between neglect and senseless 
decoration ? between dust and dilapidation and religious or- 
der 1 I grant it is a great scandal to see a place of worship 
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like Ibat of the cliff, not only out of repair, but positively 
dirty. A church, as set apart for sacred purposes, cannot be 
too sacredly preserved • of beautiful exterior, if you will, 
while the interior should combine all that is useful, and well 
adapted to its holy purpose ; but this does not trench upon 
the principle that simplicity and not costliness, should be its 
character • avoiding all those gaudy decorations and misplaced 
ornaments which can only serve to divert the mind of the 
worshipper from the real object of his worship. And as to 
offerings, let us take those which the Lord Himself has asked 
us to give him — the loving, grateful heart; the contrite spirit^ 
the lowly mind ; the guileless tongue ; a living faith and a 
holy life. These are the offerings most acceptable to God, 
and he will estimate them far above all else that we could 
offer, for they are the workmanship of His own Holy Spirit, 
* first-fruits to God and the Lamb.' No, Gertrude, we cannot 
propitiate Jehovah by any self-constituted ordinances or im- 
positions ; nor serve God but by obedience to the word of 
Ood." 

" And yet," said Gertrude, " as by outward fruits our in- 
ward faith is testified, so I do believe that by outward things, 
our inward faith may be strengthened. We are, indeed, all 
creatures of sense, and I have myself experienced the influ- 
ence of beautiful objects and exquisite music, when kneeling 
before the shrine of a Madonna and her holy child, in the 
cathedrals abroad, and yet I am no worshipper of the Virgin 
Mary.** 

^ An nothing more than the ' loveliness of the song,' " 
said Alice, " which passes away with the * pleasant voice' 
vehich sings it ; leaving no practical fruits behind. Depend 
upon it, dear Gertrude, that a pure and pious heart needs no 
Buch excitements to holiness of life or worship. They but 
act upon a morbid imagination, not upon the earnest soul 
soaring far above these sublunary things to hold communion 
with our Father in heaven ; and when we kneel before His 
unseen throne of grace, whether in a church or in the soli- 
tude of our own closets, the less our bodily senses are en- 
gaged, the more likely are we spiritually to discern the sins of 
our soul, and the presence of Him before whom we plead for 
their remission. For this reason, my dear father objects to 
much artistic decoration in a place of worship, although by 
no means indifferent, as I think he has just proved, to what 
is due to its character and its 8acxQdxi^^a« KiA %xvq*^^ 
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reason is the expenditure it inrolyes, too oflen at the sacri- 
fice of nobler objects — ^nobler, for the wants of the widow 
and the fatherless, the sick and the destitute, the heathen 
and the outcasts, are infinitely more precious in the sight of 
God than the costly and elaborate ornaments you would lav- 
ish upon that, which can neither honor Him, nor profit man- 
kmd" 

" Oh, Alice I" exclaimed Gertrude, " how sadly can preju- 
dice blind the judgment, eyen in spite of the most holy ex- 
ample. Our Lord himself reproyed the disciple who urged 
that Mary of Bethany should hare sold her precious oint- 
ment for the poor, accepting it as a * good work,' wrought 
upon His blessed person, which the apostolic Church nmy be 
said to represent ; and yet you would deem this a needless 
waste, because Christ required no such costly oflfering," 

" And is there, then, no difference," asked Alice, " between 
the inanimate workmanship of man's hands ; between a tem- 
ple of wood and stone — holy as it may be — and the living 
temple of Christ's body 1 * Holiest of holies V Had Mary's 
offering been a thousandfold more costly, it would have been 
no needless waste to pour its soothing and refreshing sweet- 
ness on the anguished, toil-worn, sacred person of the Ee- 
deemer, when, as a ' man of sorrows,' He was about to drain 
to its very dregs that bitter cup of propitiation, well nigh 
too bitter for even JETw endurance. Mary of Bethany had 
sat at His feet, and doubtless learnt of Him what death it 
behooved Him to die ; and although He stood revealed to her 
as the ' Lord of Life,' and, therefore. His death must have 
been a great mystery to her, yet she said not, with unbeliev- 
ing Peter, * This shall not be unto Thee ;' but rather, in 
silence and sorrow, she prepared the fragrant oil, and 
anointed the Holy One against the day of His burial. But 
is it possible that this act of love and faith can, for a mo- 
ment, be brought forward by your new teachers as a sanction 
to costly adornments upon a house made with mortal hands? 
And how inconsistent is it, in some cases, with the principle 
of common honesty which it involves ; for you yourself, when 
detailing the extraordinary beauty of a new church which 
you had seiei^, so gorgeous in its interior magnificence, regret- 
ted that the rector who designed it, and on whose responsi- 
bility it was so adorned, had involved himself in so large an 
amount of debt, that it would be his utter ruin, if not can- 
celled by public liberality. Now, Gertrude, tell me honest- 
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ly, do you tbink tbat God could be honored by this display, 
made at the sacrifice of one of His express commands, 
• Owe no man anything?' Could it weigh for a moment 
against an act of disobedience in His pure mind, whose test 
of man's disobedience is, ' If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments V The Holy Spirit warns us not * to do evil that 
good may come/ nor do the Scriptures anywhere warrant the 
dangerous and delusive doctrine that a holy end — even if it 
be a holy one-^sanctifies the use of unholy means !" 

*' It is for the Church to judge of means," retorted Ger- 
trude, who dared not either acknowledge herself conquered, 
or deny those inward convictions which almost forced them- 
selves upon her conscience even in spite of herself " Her 
mysteries are not to be lightly canvassed, or disputed, be- 
cause they lie far beyond the depth of private judgment. 
But, I believe, you are fast retrograding into dissent. It is 
a dangerous thing, Alice, to be a rationalist.'' 

" Rationalist ! dear Gertrude, what strange notions and 
names you have taken up ! You might as well call me infi- 
del at once, which, I fancy, would define your meaning of a 
synonymous principle." 

" Oh, no !" replied Gertrude, quietly, " I am far from ac- 
cusing you of infidelity, although it may be that an indis- 
criminate use of private judgment in the holy Scriptures 
lead, more or less, to such an end." 

" Do you really mean to infer then," asked Alice, " that 
private judgment and Kationalism are one and the same 
thing ?" 

" Not exactly, perhaps," replied Gertrude, hesitatingly ; 
" but the one is the groundwork of the other. If we reason 
upon things above the comprehension of uninspired minds, 
we make a religion of our own, and fall into endless heresies, 
every man becoming his own teacher." 

" All which is, certainly, the very essence of infidelity," re- 
plied Alice, warmly. " Kationalism, if I understand the 
expression, is nothing more nor less than perverting the great 
boon of intellect, by attempting to make the finite equal, in- 
stead of subservient, to the infinite ; reasoning upon the hid- 
den mysteries of God, which He has wisely left unrevealed ; 
and questioning decrees, either in the laws of nature or in 
the dispensations of grace, which can be compassed only by 
an Almighty power. This is reason making a religion of 
its own depraved will, independent of, and often in defiance 

3* 
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of Divine revelation. But what you call private judgment, 
I presume, is no more than meekly exercising the intellect 
with which God has so wonderfully endowed us, as the link 
betwixt the Creator and the created soul, for the express 
purpose of learning that which He has revealed to us for our 
instruction. *Come, let us reason together/ is the very 
language of the Holy One to every earnest disciple who will, 
indeed, seek to learn of Him the way of salvation and ever- 
lasting life "v 

" But surely, Alice," retorted Gertrude, " you will allow 
that as God appointed prophets and apostles to instruct the 
infant Church in His word and will, so should we meekly 
learn through the successors of those apostles in this our day, 
and not through our own interpretation of things ' hard to be 
understood,' even by the most learned and devout." 

" Truths," said Alice, '^ which have been revealed to ^ babes 
and sucklings,' though often ' hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent ;' because the child-like learner goes to Christ to seek the 
knowledge of Christ, while the wise of this world seek wis- 
dom from man's vain traditions, and, in their pride of human 
agency, exalt those uninspired records beyond the holy Scrip- 
tures." 

" Nay," interrupted Gertrude, " it is you, and those of your 
school, who are proud of human agency, when you suppose 
yourselves competent to interpret the * deep things of God,' 
through your own unassisted powers." 

" Did I say," exclaimed Alice, " that any human being of 
my school, as you call it, or any other school, could learn 
truth through their own unassisted powers ? No, Gertrude ; 
but where, let rae ask, shall we go for the teaching of proph- 
ets and apostles, if not direct to the Bible itself, which they 
were inspired of the Holy Ghost to dictate for our guidance 
in all spiritual things? And when my Saviour bids me 
* search the Scriptures,' as testifying of Himself, and tells rae 
they are 'able to make me wise unto salvation,' why should 
I leave these holy records of His revealed will, and ask of 
any man to point out for me, apart from tlwse, a rule of faith, 
and a code of practical religion ?" 

" Because," replied Gertrude, " the Lord Himself, ordained 
a Church to teach you, vesting in her bishops and pastors 
the sole right of interpreting apostolic doctrines ; and after 
all, Alice, where was your own faith learnt, if not through 
the teaching of the Church, in the person of your father, one 
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of her appointed and consecrated ministers ? You were 
taken to her bosom in holy baptism, sealed to the Church in 
her sacraments, and your very faith founded on her creeds." 

" I grant all this," said Alice, ^ but neither the Church, as 
you call it, nor its ministers, nor its baptisms, nor its creeds, 
could make me spiritually a ' child of God,' without a great- 
er work than is vested in the ministers of any Church on 
earth. They are, indeed, all precious, very precious means 
of grace, but not grace itself They are streams flowing 
from the fountain of ' living waters,' but not the fountain 
itself My dear father trained me in the faith of the Church, 
but he never professed to give me the faith which is ' in Jesus.' 
He baptized me with water, thus dedicating me, through the 
*• sign of regeneration,' to the service of God, and to disciple- 
ship with Christ ; but he has ever led me to seek by prayer 
the one and only sanctifying baptism of the Holy Ghost 
He taught me the creeds of the Church; but he led me to 
search the holy Scriptures for the doctrines they condensed, 
and by these alone to value and to test them. My father, 
indeed, has taught me well, as an ^ ambassador for Christ,' and 
servant of God ; but he ever led me from himself, and from 
all human ministrations, and human instructions, to the min- 
istrations of the Holy Spirit, and to the teachings of Him 
who ' spake as never man spake,' — ^for my new-born life in 
Christ on earth, and for my redeemed life with Christ in 
heaven." 

" And to all these," replied Gertrude, " the Church would 
lead you through safer channels than your own judgment in 
the mysteries of holy Scripture. It is the helm which guides 
the bark — her priesthood the pilots who steer us through 
the rocks, and without whose aid the soul is left to strike 
against schism on the one side, and on infidelity on the other. 
Dearly as I love my uncle, and reverence his beautiful char- 
acter, I, nevertheless, think he errs in some of his views ; 
that is," she added, hesitatingly, ^^ he is a little too much of 
the Low Church school." 

" Low Church school !" exclaimed Alice, indignantly, ** my 
own dear father Low Church! He whose whole life has 
been one consistent, earnest aim and desire, to attain meet- 
ness for that great high Church which is 'eternal in the 
heavens,' not made with hands ! The sole object of my 
father's worship is the Triune Jehovah, whose dwelling is 
above all heavens. His faith, founded on the word of God, 
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is the evidenoe of things tinseen within the veil of heaven. 
His hope is anchored on that ' Rock of ages,' whose founda- 
tion is in the eternity of heaven. The best and deepest of 
his heart's affections \» ^ love to Chrbt,' who is ascended into 
heaven. His walk is heavenward; his works are heaven- 
ward ; his teaching is heavenward ; and in all these things 
the Holy Spirit from heaven is his teacher and his guide. 
And when he offers the sacrifice of his heart's surrender in 
prayer and thanksgiving, through the ' angel of the covenant/ 
Jesus Christ, our great and only High Priest, he kneels be- 
fore the ' golden altar' in heaven, which is before the throne 
within the * heaven of heavens.' If this be Low Church, 
then, indeed, terms are reversed in the dictionary of your 
new philosophy, and our language is become as an unknown 
tongue." 

*^ The veriest Dissenter might say all this," replied Ger- 
trude, " in defence of his dissent, and overthrow the Anglican 
Church altogether, while you, Alice, would leave only its 
foundation, amid the mass of its own ruins. This is what I 
call Low Church, as bringing her down almost to the ground, 
among you all." 

" I would not remove from our precious Anglican Church, 
one stone which stands on the foundation of God's word," 
exclaimed Alice, warmly. ^^ A national church is assuredly 
according to the revealed economy of Divine laws, and when 
we bear in mind, from what a mass of superstition and idola- 
trous errors, our blessed Reformers cleansed them, it is only 
wonderful to find so little of the dross mingling with the 
purer ore. Nevertheless, the Reformers were but fallible 
men, and their work was, of course, far from perfect ; although 
compared with other forms and religious establishments, we 
may well appreciate our own, as, perhaps, the purest Chris- 
tian Church since the time of the apostles and their imme- 
diate successors ; and I trust," added Alice, smiling, ^' a time 
may come when every morsel of remaining Popery shall be 
cast forth with the rubbish which the Reformers threw 
away." 

" And I," retorted Gertrude, " hope the gems will be re- 
stored which they so ruthlessly destroyed. I am sure they 
were Low Church." 

"No, Gertrude," exclaimed Alice, "it is they are Low 
Church, who would unite the service of God and the world, 
in very opposition to the declared word of the Spirit, 
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that the two cannot so blend ; and who, religiously adhering 
to their own Church, its services, its rituals, its appointed 
feasts and fasts, deem these the substance of the soul's reli- 
gion. And while in that Church they reiterate, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, may be day after day. the solemn confessions of a 
contrite heart, the prayer that God may ' pitifully behold the 
sorrows of that heart,' and enable them henceforth to bring 
forth the fruits of the Spirit, in ' a holy and religious life,' go 
forth from that Church to mingle again amid the pastimes 
and society of the world, to do their own pleasure, ' speak 
their own words,' little impressed with the language they 
have uttered, or by the vows they have renewed. It is they 
are ^ Low Churchy who go to the solemnities of Lent, and, 
may be, experience a passing sorrow for sins which required 
such a holy sacrifice to expiate and to absolve, who make 
resolutions, and weep over the touching history of Christ, in 
that awful week of His surpassing endurance and death, pro- 
fessing to feel, and perhaps they do feel, ^ the burden of their 
sins intolerable ;' yet, after all this, they fly back to the world 
which they had promised to renounce, as if sin had never 
been, the Saviour had never suffered, and then, through the 
Easter week, revel amidst the frivolous, and often guilty 
pleasures of the theatres, and other pageantries of the world's 
inventions, thrown open with tenfold profusion, as if to neu- 
tralize the penance of melancholy Lent. And yet many of 
these pride themselves upon being members of the High 
Churchy while they look down with contempt, and ridicule, 
and reproach, upon the lowly in heart, the repentant in soul, 
and taunt them with the charge of rationalism and Low 
Church views ! And why ? Because, while gratefully esti- 
mating all that the Church of England bestows, as blessed 
means of grace, they rest not there, but seek a holier absolu- 
tion than any visible Church can bestow, and, refusing to 
mingle in scenes where God is tiot, they strive after a deeper 
reformation of heart and life in silent but sincere efforts to 
' keep the commandments,' to ' love not the world,' but rather 
to seek, through the guidance of the Holy Spirit, that ' strait 
gate and narrow waj?' of salvation, which 'few^ are said to 
find : for we all, naturally, follow the multitude of evil-doers, 
who entice us to the ' broad road' of final destruction." 

Lady Gertrude felt the truth of all this, and forbore reply. 
For a few minutes the young disputants were silent, until 
Alice, almost unconsciously speaking her thoughts, murmur- 
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ed, " My father ! my dear, excellent father, Ijow Church !" 
Her cheek flushed, but she conquered her rising emotion, and 
turning to her cousin, she said more gently, " Oh, Gertrude ! 
is it possible that the novel, and I must think the unscriptu- 
ral, opinions of a young Oxford theologian, can have biassed 
your mind, against the lessons of one, whose faith is in the 
pure, unmutilated Scriptures of holy inspiration ! Have you 
forgotten all that my father taught us through the earliest 
years of our infancy and childhood, when by ^ line upon line, 
precept upon precept,' he led us like lambs to the fold of 
Jesus, that we might seek no other Shepherd, hear no other 
voice, pray in no other name ? And when, side by side, we 
had thus learnt our day's lesson of holy truth, have you for- 
gotten how fervently my father would pray that God might 
bless us for the Saviour's sake ? And even now I seem to 
hear my sweet mother's deep * Amen ;' and feel her fond em- 
brace as she raised us from our knees, and, pressing us both 
to her bosom, called us her * precious twins.' Yet, Gertrude, 
you can now give heed to a stranger's voice, and, like a wan- 
dering sheep, would seek a path which leads, you know not 
where, and make saviours and intercessors of saints, who 
could not save themselves." 

The voice of Alice faltered, and tears fell fast from her 
downcast eyes, as she turned away to hide them ; but Lady 
Gertrude in a moment was by her side, and throwing her arm 
affectionately round her, she exclaimed, " Alice, my own dear 
Alice, forgive me. I have been wrong and foolish in speak- 
ing of my beloved uncle as I did. I see that I have pained 
and vexed you ; but I did not mean it. Perhaps I am alto- 
gether wrong, for sometimes I know not what I do believe. 
Some tell me one thing, some another, till I am almost be- 
wildered into no belief at all. Dearest, do not turn away 
so coldly ! Say that you forgive me, and love me, as we 
ought to love each other." 

But Alice, disengaging herself from her cousin, answered, 
pettishly, that she had nothing to forgive, as Gertrude had 
an undoubted right to differ from herself, if she so pleased j 
and then rising to put away her music, which had progressed 
but little, she strove to regain her self-command. It was now 
poor Gertrude's turn to feel pained by this unmerited repulse. 
She walked back to the window, and taking a flower from the 
vase, she plucked it to pieces, as if to crush its beauty and its 
life, as her own heart felt crushed by the petulance of Alice. 
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At this moment the merry voice of young Everard was 
heard approaching, and soon he entered the room followed 
by Ernest Willoughby. Alice hastily passed them, as she 
returned to her room, while Lady Gertrude, with a flushed 
cheek, still tore away, leaf after leaf, from a sprig of myrtle, 
loaded with its delicate blossoms. " Why, Gertrude," ex- 
claimed Algernon, laughing, as his quick eye caught the 
pained expression of her averted face, " what wild wind has 
ruffled the waves of your serene temper ?" 

'' And with Alice, all was not a dead calm, I think," said 
Ernest, '' when she flitted passed us, like a lark on the wing. 
Have you two been quarrelling?" 

" We never quarrel," replied Gertrude, smiling, ^ we have 
only been arguing a little on the affairs of the Church, and 
the winds, as Algy calls them, set in adverse currents, and 
so worked up a storm." 

"Well," exclaimed Algernon, "when returned member of 
Parliament for the county of Devon, I shall bring in a bill 
that girls shall never discuss matters of Church or politics, 
for I never knew a woman yet, who could argue on either, 
without losing both sense and temper." 

" I think," remarked Ernest, " that when you write your- 
self MP. you will have so many bills to bring in, that a long 
lifetime will hardly see them carried out again. But come. 
Lady Gertrude, and take a stroll round the lawn, in mercy 
to that vase of victimized flowers, which were not arranged 
so tastefully to die a violent death. I'll go, and call Alice 
down with a pebble." 

" And break her window, at last," said Algernon, laugh- 
ing, " which must be of adamant, I think, to stand all the 
pebbles thrown against it, like so many battering rams at a 
siege. I am sure, in mercy to those transparent panes, 
Alice had better live altogether down stairs." 

Ernest Willoughby had bounded out of the open oriel, 
not staying to hear the end of this retort ; and Lady Ger- 
trude was leaving the room, followed by Algernon, when 
they were arrested by the sound of wheels, rapidly advancing 
round the avenue. A carriage stopped : the hall-door was 
thrown open, and in an instant, Lady Gertrude rushed for- 
ward, and was soon fast locked in the arms of Lord Erris- 
ford, her loved, and loving father. 

Church and State, and all else, were forgotten in the ex- 
citement of this happy meeting. The Earl, for some mo- 
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ments, saw nothing save bis cherished child, bnt he was soon 
surrounded by every member of the Everard family, who 
warmly greeted his arrival, and he was not insensible to the 
affectionate welcome with which he was received. Not 
wholly was his return unexpected, for he had announced his 
intension personally to fetch away his lost child, as he had 
called her, in the course of that week ; but when a visit is 
thus undefined, it generally comes like a sudden surprise, at 
the most unlooked-for moment. 

We will not, however, further detail the incidents of an 
eventful day, unsettled by a joyous interruption, and, con- 
sequently, desultory in its avocation ; we rather leave such 
digressions, and return to our heroines, who, at its close, 
were again alone, preparing for their hour of rest. They 
talked earnestly together of the past, connected with the 
present, and of those separations now so near at hand. Nor 
had Alice forgotten how greatly she had, that morning, erred 
towards her cousin, in the petulant repulse of Gertrude's 
affectionate solicitude for restored peace, which terminated 
their painful discussion. And she had been wrong. But 
Alice was not perfect ; her firmness of character, as we have 
before said, never gave way, where she believed herself right, 
even to the pleadings of her most deeply-rooted affections ; 
but it was far from being an unshadowed merit, and where 
shall we find one in human nature ? 

So now, she had confessed her fault in earnest penitence 
to God, and it was expressed with affectionate sorrow to her 
cousin, who returned it with all the warmth of her generous 
nature, acknowledging, in her turn, how much more she had 
cause for self-reproach than Alice, good and consistent as 
she ever was. '* Say no more, my sweet Alice," she added, 
•' I would rather, a thousand times, see you angry with me — 
and that is bad enough — than so angry with yourself; you 
who are always so gentle and forbearing in all my petulant 
tempers, and they, certainly, are not 'few nor far between.' " 

" Bless you, my generous Gertrude," replied Alice, grate- 
fully kissing her. " Oh ! that we had not now to part." 
Thus was peace restored. The cousins prayed together, and 
slept once more upon the same pillow, forgiven and forgiving, 
for the blessing of God was on them. 



CHAPTER V. 

^Thns shall ench nnfoixotten word, 
When far those loved ones ri>am ; 
Call hack the hearts which once it stirred, 
To childhood^s holy home/' 

On tbe arrival of Lord Errisford, Mr. Everard bad bat- 
tened from bis study, and was one of the first to welcome bis 
noble brotber-in-law. Warmly was the pressure of bis band 
returned, although tbe greeting was expressed more by the 
silent eloquence of words, for which, at first, tbe memories 
of both were too deep and full of pain. They were sincere- 
ly attached to each other, more, perhaps, through mutually 
interesting associations, than from any real union of princi- 
ples ; for scarcely could two men be less alike in character ; 
and tbe dissimilarity bad become more strikingly palpable, as 
years bad proved them both in life's experience. Tbe one 
bad always been a domestic and retired man, living in the 
bosom of his family, and devoted to tbe work of bis minis- 
try, which formed the mainspring of all bis pleasures and his 
duties. With him, too, the stream of existence bad glided 
on, in one calm and even current, overshadowed by as few 
dark clouds of mental sorrow as could well pass over a mor- 
tal destiny. Brief bad been life's sunshine with the other. 
The glowing dream of earthly happiness bad passed away 
like a bright meteor — beautiful as evanescent ; seen once, 
but never seen again. Scathed thus in heart, the mind of 
Lord Errisford, too manly for indolent grief, had turned to 
intellectual resources. He became wholly a statesman, de- 
voting every energy of a highly cultivated understanding to 
the interests of bis country ; while be loved bis sovereign 
too faithfully to be servile, and was too thoroughly unselfish 
to be ambitious. Such were they who now once more met 
together with feelings, at least, in unison, for both bad warm 
and generous hearts. Tbe Earl was grateful for «il V\Na 
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brother bad been to him in his affliction, and to his child in 
her infancy ; while Mr. Everard was equally so, for the per- 
fect confidence with which he had been so trusted, appreci- 
ating all that was morally excellent in the character of Lord 
Errisford, although he could not but wish, that he held the 
service of his earthly sovereign more wholly in subservience 
to the far higher claims of the " King of kings." These dif- 
ferences of character and pursuits were felt and understood 
by both ; each one endeavoring to amalgamate the mind of 
the other to its own bias ; but no unfriendly prejudice ever, 
for a moment, loosened the brotherly tie, which linked them 
80 strongly together, through a chain of so many sacred 
reminiscences, in which both had loved, and both had suffer- 
ed. They had not met since Mrs. Everard's death, and a 
common sorrow now seemed, yet more, to enhance the value 
of mutual sympathy. In their personal appearance there 
was, perhaps, a greater change than in character, since both 
were young. Time had dealt more gently with Mr. Everard, 
who now looked the junior, although a few years the reverse; 
his sweet, bright countenance altered only in being more sub- 
dued, by an expression of sorrow deepening his natural seri- 
ousness. But the smile remained the same, and on his 
cheek there was still the glow of perfect health. Lord Erris- 
ford was now pale and thin ; his tall and graceful figure, more 
bent by languor than age, and his step was slow, as if the 
mainspring of his life had outworn its elasticity. His fine 
head was nearly bald, but the deep-set eye was still lighted 
by the energy of an undiraraed intelligence ; and his voice, 
modulated by a remarkably clear enunciation, fell strikingly, 
as ever; on the ear, ri vetting attention to his remarks. JHis 
child was the one and only star of bis heart's world, and 
nothing was ever permitted to overshadow its radiance 
there. Nothing was spared or denied to make her happy ; 
yet never was care less judiciously bestowed to secure the 
desired aim. In her father's estimation, the Lady Gertrude 
was faultless, and her will, however wayward, was never 
thwarted, nor her judgment questioned ; and had her natural 
disposition been less generous, or had not her early training 
happily laid the foundation of principles, which indulgence 
could never afterwards wholly pervert, its result must have 
boon fatal to the peace of both parent and child. Better 
still had it been, had Earlswood continued her home for a 
few years longer, that her young mind might have been ma- 
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tared in a " sound faith," and her religious principles called 
into exercise, before she embarked upon the ordeal of a des- 
tiny, so peculiarly trying to both. But the Earl had sacri- 
ficed much in parting from her, and he could see no cause 
for longer separation, when at fourteen, he found her all that 
this partial heart desired, blindly believing that in strength 
of character, she was matured beyond her years, whereas it 
was in this alone, perhaps, she was the reverse. Vain, there- 
fore, were further remonstrances against her premature re- 
moval to a motherless home. He took her to Italy, where 
he was detained on a mission of some political importance, 
and having engaged as companion for his child, a widowed 
relative of his own, who had suffered great reverses, and 
was now dependent upon his bounty, he believed that all had 
been done, necessary for the guardianship and comfort of 
his precious charge. He knew Mrs. Seymour to be a lady- 
like, well-informed, well-principled, and gentle being, and he 
inquired no further of her fitness to direct, or influence such 
a character, as that of Lady Gertrude. All this she truly 
was, but for the rest she was wholly unsuited. 

It may appear inconsistent, if not improbable, that a man, 
wise as Lord Errisford was, in all matters calling forth such 
depth of intellect and strength of judgment, as he was known 
to exercise, should be so strangely the reverse, in those 
touching the highest charge committed to a parent's keeping. 
But human nature is a history of inconsistencies, and its 
annals furnish many such cases where, as the eye can some- 
times gaze with an eagle's unflinching glance, upon the sun 
in its highest glory, and yet but dimly discern the nearer ob- 
jects of earthly mould ; so may the intellectual man,%)me- 
times grasp with wondrous power, the highest limits of a 
great philosophy, and yet be singularly incomprehensive of 
the minor tactics of life, which most call for the exercise of 
common sense. Like the mariner, who, versed in that mas- 
ter science of navigation, seems to hold the ocean in his con- 
trol, when through the dark and perilous waves of a fierce 
and raging sea, every element at war above him, he calmly 
steers his bark unharmed to its distant port, and yet makes 
wreck while guiding it, in his blind self-reliance, through the 
less dangerous waters of a ruffled lake. 

So it was with Lord Errisford, and thus the Lady Ger- 
trude, when scarcely beyond her childhood, left the whole- 
some atmosphere of Earlswood, to be osteuavVA^ \Jtia TK\a\?t^'s>'^ 
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of her father's palace at Florence, surrounded by everything 
calo'ilated to attract and flatter human nature. At first, in- 
deed, her young heart grieved sorely in parting from those 
who had been to her, as almost, more than parents, and sep- 
aration from Alice, seemed a trial beyond her endurance : 
but the excitement of new prospects, and foreign scenery, 
with thoughts of home and all its independence, together 
with the society of a father whose indulgence knew no bounds, 
naturally blended too much of life's sunshine with her sorrow, 
to leave regrets long prominent in her feelings. Dangerous 
as was her position at Florence, its evils were often neutral- 
ized by the '* sweet holy memories of other days," which, 
like ministering spirits, hovered round her, to breathe a silent 
warning, and wake her slumbering conscience to a remem- 
brance of holier influences, and to the claims of a higher ex- 
istence. In Mrs. Seymour, Lady Gertrude found a sweet- 
tempered and intelligent companion, but one who, as her 
mind expanded with her fast advancing age, had no sympathy 
with the things of her " inner world." Perfectly free from 
enthusiasm herself, she never understood it in her young 
charge, so it was left, like a wild weed, to germinate among 
the blossoms of more sterling graces. She knew the Earl 
wished his daughter to be indulged, and therefore she never 
interfered with that indulgence; and although sometimes 
she would venture to give advice, which was generally at the 
time disputed, her utmost reply was, " Well, my darling, you 
must do as you like ; but, I think, a time will come, when 
you will find yourself mistaken ;" and then she would con- 
tinue her embroidery or painting, in both which she excelled, 
without a ruffle upon her even temper, or a cloud over her 
calm smile. Her religious views coincided with those of the 
Earl, comprising very little beyond an adherence to the out- 
ward forms of our Church, both agreeing that in all else the 
soul should be left without any interference from man, as a 
matter exclusively betwixt that soul and its Q-od. Thus, in 
one sense, it may be said, that both morally and spiritually, 
poor Gertrude had neither guidance nor control, save her 
own will ; but it was not really so. That will seldom wan- 
dered into error, that it was not thwarted, and, perhaps, 
turned back, by the still small voice of that inner life which 
is the life of every child of God ; a voice which only sin can 
silence, when, at last, the soul departs from the *• living God," 
to make self its idol, the world its " abiding-place," and the 
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" father of lies" its master ! But Gertrude had heen taught 
of the Spirit, and the love of God was in her heart, and had 
she always listened to its blessed admonitions, and followed 
Him who is '' our help" in every time of weakness and of 
need, she had been spared many an after-sorrow, the fruit of 
her own proud self-reliance, where most she was vulnerable 
to the delusive influence of "lofty imaginations." 

After the novelty of her new home and position had sub- 
sided. Lady Gertrude became tired of unprofitable pleasures. 
The character is frequently moulded in early life, more by 
circumstance than by mere education, and thus was ?ier mind 
advanced in many respects beyond her age. by being so pecu- 
liarly brought to act and think for herself, at a time when 
few are responsible in the same degree. She was often ca- 
pricious from very weariness of having her own way uncon- 
tradicted, and then would she sigh for those blessed restraints 
under whose gentle rule she had been happier. She was 
not, indeed, without some congenial interests ; but these 
were centered in those hallowed hours of sweet, confiding 
intercourse with her beloved father, when he could steal 
away from his onerous engagements, and throwing off the 
cares of diplomacy, devote himself to his darling child, un- 
shackled by the restraints of general society. Then would 
her intelligent mind expand to receive the rich and varied 
illustrations with which he would lead her through the les- 
sons of his own deep researches, or amuse her by lighter 
themes of historic literature : all, with that engagjing gentle- 
ness of manner and singular flow of eloquence, to which even 
his own child listened with rapt admiration. Evenings so 
passed, were to Lady Gertrude as refreshing springs to the 
travellers of the eastern desert ; but they were " few and 
far between," so seldom could they meet alone ; and among 
all that thronged her father's palace, she had found few, per- 
haps not one, companion really congenial to herself — not one 
who could mingle " thought with thought," in feelings and 
memories which lay hidden within her heart, apart from the 
surface of a refined, but shallow society. Young as she was, 
often did she rejoice, when the close of the day sent her to 
her lonely rest, from the courtly flattery of heartless ad- 
mirers, and the exhausting excitements of worldly resources. 
And then would she sit down in the luxury of silent medi- 
tation, and beside her trellised window, fragrant with the 
perfume of its night blowing creepers, vrovxld ^^t.^ at^wv n5c^^ 
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" sweet moon," and wish sbe could read upon its beams of 
light, the thoughts and prayers breathed for ber, at that mo- 
ment, by those whose eyes might be resting, like her own, 
upon that same glorious orb. Oh ! that she could '^ make 
its disk her ample page," and, by some mysterious agency, 
write all the yearnings of her 80ul, her wishes and her hopes, 
to Alice, the absent, far off sister of her heart's love. Then 
she would kneel down, and earthly shadows pass away, as 
holier realities %rose with the prayer, deep, earnest, and sin- 
cere, that she might be pardoned and blest, and be still kept 
within the fold of her risen Lord. And who will say that 
her prayer, and her self-abasement, her acknowledgment of 
sin and weakness, and yearnings for holiness, transient though 
perhaps they proved, were not in answer to the strong plead- 
ings with which the Everard family never ceased to suppli- 
cate for that " little one," whenever they together or apart 
asked mercies for themselves or others. The answer full 
like ^* dew upon the tender grass," unseen, unknown by out- 
ward sound or sign ; but the after-fruits told of a growth 
that came from no earthly seed. 

Such was the '* mood of her spirit," when the Lady Ger- 
trude (about a year previously to the death of Mrs. Everard) 
was introduced to an English family, known to her father 
when at Milan, and who now visiting Florence, soon became 
his frequent and intimate guests. The family consisted of a 
Baronet and his lady, a son and daughter, both nearly of 
the same age as Gertrude, and the son's tutor, a remarkably 
pleasing man, a graduate of Oxford, and a clergyman who had 
accepted the office under peculiar circumstances. His mind 
was of no common order, his principles were high, his char- 
acter the most unblemished. His influence was great with 
both his pupils, young Mowbray and his sister, who regarded 
him as one set apart for "good works," and with a difference 
which at once told how highly he merited esteem. He was 
for so young a man — scarcely beyond thirty years of age — 
unusually grave ; and sometimes a peculiar expression of 
sadness, mingled with his seriousness ; nevertheless, in con- 
versation he was cheerful, and always instructive, for his 
pursuits were never trifling. 

It was just at this period of our history, that the series of 
papers called " Tracts for the Times," were first issued from 
the Oxford press ; their subtle doctrines, beginning to steal 
like leaven through the lessons imparted to the students of 
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the University. Wickliffe was no longer to be held up to 
them as the " morning star" of the Reformation, but rather 
denounced as the destroyer of the ancient faith. The voice 
of •' tradition" was to be heard as paramount to the voice of 
Revelation ; and the holy Scriptures fall back into the shade, 
before the creeds of the Fathers. Faith was no more to look 
np through the telescope of God's promises, to be ' the sub- 
stance of things hoped for." She was now to look down pas- 
sive and blindfolded, and be led by bishops, and pastors, of 
apostolic succession only ; hoping for nothing, but what " the 
Church," so-called, would authorize her to do. The soul 
was no longer to " come and reason," with the " Lord who 
bought her," that her " crimson sins" might be made " white 
as wool." She was now to reason no more at all, but " when 
the sense of Scriptures as interpreted by reason, was contrary 
to the sense given to it by Catholic antiquity," she was 
meekly " to side with the latter."* And as to the remission 
of her " crimson sins," she would find absolution only within 
the pale of " the Church," through the medium of bishops and 
priests. Even the Bible itself, was no longer to be our 
'• Book of life," but rather as a " trumpet giving an uncertain 
sound ;" and although hitherto taught by the Holy Spirit, 
that its essential truths are so plain, that ^' he who runs may 
read ;" and that while hidden from the wise and prudent, 
" they have been revealed to babes and sucklings," as " a 
lamp to our feet, and a light unto our path," " giving under- 
standing to the simple f"* and notwithstanding, our blessed 
Redeemer himself declared, relative to His own teaching, 
that " if any man will do God's will, he shall know of the 
doctrine ;" yet, in spite of all this sacred testimony to the 
simplicity of the Bible, the Oxford teachers have proclaimed, 
that '^ the gospel message is but indirectly and covertly re- 
corded in Scripture, under the surface."! That, " God has 
given us doctrines, which are but obscurely gathered from 
Scripture ; and a Scripture which is but obscurely gathered 
from history f^'X and that we must have the " dogma, the 
Church's traditional, divinely inspired sense of the Bible, to 
make it really a revelation to us."§ Yet, where is the ob- 
scurity in that glorious '* gospel message," " Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved?" or, in that 

* Newman, Lectures on Rom. page 160. 
t Tract 85, p. 27. % P. 108. § British Critic. 
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" If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous ?" or in any one of those " glad tidings," 
in which salvation rests ? Well might the Lord declare of 
all who knew not His word, or knowing perverted it," If the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!" 
Baptism, too, was preached as " the primary instrument of 
justification,"* the only channel of regeneration, although 
Jehovah declares in His holy word, that faith is the instru- 
ment of the one ; and the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
as " the power of God unto salvation," is the channel through 
which we receive the other ; " being born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the icord of God which 
liveth and abideth for ever." 

Such, and many more such views, were propagated by men 
of learning, and of high moral worth, led, alas ! unduly to 
exalt an earthly Church, and build her up at the sacrifice of 
truth itself Rome became the model for her restored great- 
ness, and although, indeed, they would fain sweep away some 
of her grosser idolatries, they would reinstate her power, her 
pomps, and her infallibility. But the Papacy cannot be so 
disorganized. Our Church must altogether remain ''^ out of 
Jwr^^ or we must altogether merge into oneness with herself 
Yes ; and is not the time already come when this is proved 
a melancholy fact ? for how many, alas ! among the ablest 
of those, who then stood upon the mere threshold of her 
doors, aiming professedly, only to restore our establishment, 
to what they called "primitive, or apostolic catholicity," seek- 
ing to amalgamate her creeds and rituals, with our own, — 
now stand forth as among the devoted priesthood of the 
Koman hierarchy ; or, as her most zealous members and 
advocates, admitted and sealed within the fatal gates of her 

apostasy. 

Mr. Grey, was one of the most amiable disciples of this 
new school, and it was natural, that Lady Gertrude Austyn, 
circumstanced as she was, should hail the companionship of 
her new friends, as a blessing long coveted, and now unex- 
pectedly realized. Nor was it surprising that she soon be- 
came influenced by the views they held, gradually imbibing 
theories, so peculiarly congenial to the frame of mind in 
which they found her. She had formed many intimacies 
among the Roman Catholic families at Florence, many of 
whom were both exemplary in conduct, and attractive in 

* Newman, on Justification, p. 260. 
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manners '^jut the great difference between their reli^oos 
opinions, seemed to prohibit the cultivation of any closer 
friendship. Lady Gertrude, however, had frequently accom- 
panied some of these to the services of the Romish Church, 
drawn to them more by her love of its inspiring music, and 
imposing ceremonies, than by the slightest desire to become 
a convert ; and yet her mind remained not wholly unim- 
pressed. By degrees, a solemn shadowing of a vague mys- 
terious sanctity, would for a time, steal over her senses, and 
then she knelt down with the worshippers around her at the 
foot of a crucifix, with its delicately sculptured figure, en- 
closed within a canopy of gorgeous workmanship and costly 
furniture, the light of a suspended lamp, falling with peculiar 
effect upon the chiselled face, and she felt awed into a sub- 
limity of devotion, very unlike the calm earnestness of the 
souPs religion, which, nevertheless deceived her. And soon, 
she bowed down with -equal fervor before a beautiful Ma- 
donna and her holy Child ; and when she saw the eager, tear- 
ful eyes of those who by her side, knelt with uplifted hands, 
imploring the " Virgin Motlier" to intercede for them with 
her Son, all seemed so real and impressive, so natural that a 
Son should grant a mother's petition, that once her parted 
lips had almost uttered the rising prayer, " Hear me, too, 
thou holy Mother of God !" But when, in the stillness of 
her own ehamber, she took her Bible, and there read the 
simple, touching narrative of our Lord's crucifixion, faith re- 
alizing that scene of suffering and confusion; — oh i how un- 
like it was, she thought, to the gorgeous panoply of the sculp- 
tured representation, to which she had that morning knelt. 
Nailed to a cross of roughest materials and workmanship, 
surrounded by scoffs and impious jests, and blasphemous 
taunts, his excruciating thirst denied even a cup of water i 
Oh ! what hand, what art could adequately define, the faint- 
est outline of that surpassing scene ? " What want I more," 
she exclaimed, '• to remind me of that wondrous sacrifice, the 
unspeakable sufferings of my Redeemer? or, of the great 
work of atonement finished on that ignominious cross even 
for my salvation ? Can it be that the * Holy One,' who 
while on earth, rarely knew where to lay His sacred head ; 
who was the very embodiment of truth and holiness, — can be 
honored by such false pictures of himself, as that sculptured 
crucifix, with all its accompanying display of costly gems, 
and hangings of richest velvet with their ixxsi!^ Qi ^o^i^^xA 

4 
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lighted artifioiallj with tapers and candles, as false in their 
mimiorj of heaven's light, as the crucifix was of a cmeiBed 
Bedeemer ? Oh ! perish all sach poor, idolatrous, delusive 
excitements, and leave me only the pure, unadulterated, di- 
finely inspired record — wy Bible P^ Then, deeply did she 
mourn over her unscriptural, unsanctified emotion, before 
the image of the Madonna, when her heart had well nigh 
echoed its ^^ amen" to invocations, blasphemously addressed 
to the Virgin Mary. In the sacred texts of holy Scripture, 
no such recognition of Mary as an intereessor could be found. 
She was, indeed, ^ blessed among women," as the pure, tlie 
pious, and devoted mother of our Lord according to the 
flesh ; but, touching His Godhead. He was her Saviour, nctt 
her Son. Many passages of holy writ proved this. When 
a child in the temple, and rebuked by His mother, ''* Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing ;" what was His remarkable re- 
ply ? " Wist ye not, that I must be about my Fatber^s busi- 
ness 7" Child as He was. He spake with dignified author- 
ity in His character of •' God tJte Sort" in whose mission for 
man's salvation (His Father's business), His earthly parents 
could have no part nor lot ; although, when again acting in 
His human nature, He immediately *' went down with them," 
and, with obedient and touching submission, was " subject to 
them" as their child. Yet more forcibly was this illustrated 
at the marriage feast in Cana ; when Mary, intei'ceding as 
It were, in behalf of her friends, who " wanted wine," she told 
Jesus '• they have no wine ;" what was then His emphatic 
answer, '^ Woman, what have I to do with thee?" Not in 
rebuke, but because, in presence of His assembled disciples, 
He was about to '^ manifest His glory," to act as God in the 
exhibition of His first miracle, and He would show them, 
perhaps to warn them against the idolatry He foresaw, tliafe 
in the works of His divinity, even His mother could be na 
intercessor, and that, in connection with His Godhead, she 
was no more than " woman," herself needing His atoning 
blood. And Mary understood Him. She did not reiterate 
her appeal, but meekly desired the servants, " whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it." Again, when told that '•'• His mother 
and His brethren stood without, desiring to speak with Him," 
He immediately asked, '• Who is my mother?" and tlieu, 
pointing to His disciples, He replied, with the calm con- 
sciousness of divinity, without the slightest reference to Mary, 
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the motlier of His bnnian nature, *' Behold, my mother and 
my brethren ! For, whosoever shall do the will of my Father, 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother." 

Lady Gertrude, fixed her whole mind upon the sacred 
text, and was appalled at what she had well nigh done. She 
closed her Bible, and meekly bowing her head upon her 
clasped hands, she acknowledged Christ to be, indeed, the 
on/y Mediator between God and man, our on/y " advocate 
with the Father," and in His name, and for His sake, she 
asked to be kept from idolatry. 

From that time, Lady Gertrude frequented the magnifi- 
cent churches of Italy, only as she would visit the opera, to 
gratify her taste for music, and all that was artistically beau- 
tiful, without a thought, as to whether the '* Spirit of the 
Lord was there." Subsequently, when at Rome, to which 
place Lord Errisford, had been unexpectedly summoned, she 
received another lesson, calculated to check any advance to- 
wards approximation to the Roman Catholic faith. She was 
accompanying the daughter of a nobleman, to the Cheisa 

del , when suddenly the young Italian turned another 

way, and laughingly exclaimed — 

" Not there, not there, mia cara^ I have to say five Ave 
Marias to-day, before the shrine of the Madonna for telling 
tales, but really the Madonna in this Cheisa, is so ugly, that 
I can never kneel before her and feel religious."* 

"Oh, Ida!" replied Lady Gertrude, " ought not that alone, 
to convince you how much of delusion mingles with your 
adoration ? You say that you do not pray to the imas^e^ but 
really to the Virgin Mary in heaven, when you kneel down 
before it to ask her intercessions. If so, it matters little 
how ugly, or unlike herself the image of the shrine may be; 
your prayers must equally ascend to heaven, and the Virgin 
Mary as willingly hear you." 

" But, do you not know," said her companion, solemnly, 
and in a tone of surprise, ** that the blessed Virgin is * per- 
sonally, physically, and really inherent, and present in many 
of the images representing herself, that she may receive from 
faithful worshippers, her due adoration V \ This is a great 
mystery, mia Bella, but not less true, and therefore, I like 

* *' Mornings among the Jesuits," by Rev. H. Seymour, 3d Ed. p. 33. 
f Quoted in Faber's " Facts and Assertions," from Pet. de Medi-ano. 
Roset. Therl. p. 311. 
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to go to the shrine of , where she is so exquisitely sculp- 
tured, that I do believe, she cannot fail to choose such a casket 
for her holy presence." 

Lady Gertrude looked at her companion with an incredu- 
lous smile, but seeing how seriously she had spoken, she for- 
bore remark ; nevertheless, she no longer felt inclined to 
accompany her friend beyond the door of the church, where 
she bade her farewell, and returned home sorrowful and 
shocked. 



CHAPTER VI. 

•* We pine for kindred natnre, 
Tn mingle with our own ; 
For communings mi>re full and high, 
Thau auglit by mortals known." 

A FEW days only after the incident which closed our last 
chapter, Lord Errisford announced to his daughter, the arri- 
val of Sir Willis and Lady Mowbray in Rome, which Lady 
Gertrude welcomed, as the renewal of an intimacy so pleas- 
antly began at Florence, and with a delight, proportioned to 
her desire for more congenial society than she had yet found 
elsewhere. The younger members more especially, and their 
accomplished tutor, Mr. Grey, seemed to offer the compan- 
ionship for which she yearned ; their mystic views of religion 
harmonizing well with her own, without apparently, betraying 
her faith into the idolatries of Home. She could now do 
something, tangible, as it were, towards her own salvation ; 
and she listened with intense interest, to the doctrines of a 
Church, into whose maternal arms, she could throw her re- 
sponsibilities and fears. She had only now, passively to 
receive its creeds, to reverence its rituals, and obey its au- 
thority ; this passive obedience being in fact, her soul's reli- 
gion and rule of faith. And, oh ! blessed assurance, as one 
baptized within its glorious pale, she had received that '' new 
birth in Christ," which she had hitherto believed must, una- 
voidably, be accompanied with a sanctified heart ; the " spirit 
bearing witness," that the soul had renounced all willing alle- 
giance to the world, its " pomps and vanities." for fellowship 
with the " people of God ;" had renounced the '• works of the 
flesh," for the "works of the Spirit;" the service of Satan, 
for the service of the '* Lord of heaven." She had been 
taught that the " new birth" of Scripture, was actually the 
soul's passing away from " death in sin," to life in Christ ; 
that it was faith realized and proved by works of righteous- 
ness ; the continual warfare of the bouV ag|aiYCka\» «^*^ \fc\D.^^x^^ 
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evil passions, and evil associations, while striving after tbe 
*' fruits of the Spirit," in holiness of life, serving God through 
" works, meet for repentance," works, not in themselves hear- 
ing part in our justification, hut as the essential effects of tJiat 
justification. Lady Gertrude had learnt all this from Mr. 
Everard, and had seen it practically enforced hy his own ex- 
ample, hut, alas ! she had as yet found no permanent evidence 
of this ^' new hirth" in herself, although now told, that she 
had already received it through the channel of haptism, and 
she ventured one morning, to express this to Mr. Grey. 

"Dear Lady Gertrude," he gently replied, "you must not 
reason upon these deep mysteries. The fountain is pure, 
although its streams, passing through human nature, must 
mingle with earthly dross, which it is the Church's mission 
to cleanse away, by its absolutions, upon such as ' truly re- 
pent them of their sins.' It is happily yours, as a true 
daughter of our apostolic Church, to be a recipient of its 
holy sacraments, in the fullest extent, and you must live up 
to your privileges — not question or doubt them. Remember, 
that God has placed the salvation of souls within the keep- 
ing of this Church, appointing His ministers, to ^ hind' and 
* loose' them, to * retain' or to 'remit' their sins, as you will 
read in St. Matthew's Gospel. To her is thus given ' the 
keys' which can alone open the door, through which the bap- 
tized pass to a blessed and holy immortality. This is Christ's 
own appointment, and surely we are bound to respect and 
obey it. ' We cannot help ourselves, we have no choice. 
Obedience, therefore, to our Church, is obedience to God, in 
the highest sense as to His appointment. And, therefore, 
such obedience contains within itself, somehow, its own pro- 
tection, has within it safety, and more.tlian safety. When 
we quit her guidance, in pursuit of any apparent good, we 
lose this security.' " * 

" But," said Gertrude, starting, and in a tone of surprise, 
" the Roman Catholics hold this doctrine. Their Church 
claims, as exclusively her own charge, * the keys' you speak 
of, and the channel of absolution ! Now two Churches can- 
not be the only true Church ? One or other must be fallible 
and strangely deluded." 

" So far as the groundwork of ordinances and powers go," 
replied Mr. Grey, reddening, " the two are literally one — 

* Tract 68, p. 90. 
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*one Catholic and apostolic Cburcb/ founded on that ^Rock' 
against which nothing shall prevail. It is true that Rome 
has, alas ! presumptuously added to the pure faith of our 
common mother many a spurious offspring, not legitimately 
claiming her sustenance ; nevertheless, she is still, and ever 
must be, true to the essential spirit of her holy ofl&ce, depart- 
ing from her apostolic character less in vital doctrines than 
in her rituals, therefore, in common with ourselves, she still 
holds the keys, the sacraments, and the power ' to retain and 
to remit sins,^ committed by Christ Himself to the oecumen- 
ical Church at large, and that Church must ever be the sa- 
cred depository of ' One faith, one baptism, one Lord.* " 

" Nay," said Lady Gertrude, irresistibly laughing, " Rome 
holds no such amiable affinity to Protestantism. She has 
excommunicated us as heretics, and burnt us by dozens, long 
ago. She will burn you, too, Mr. Grey, if you call her 
either the rebellious child, or the spurious offspring." 

" Lady Gertrude," solemnly replied Mr. Grey, looking 
pained, " beware how you lightly jest upon sacred things." 

" God forbid," retorted Gertrude, *' that I should ever 
tread upon holy ground with unhallowed steps, or taunt what 
is really sacred with even a sacrilegious thought But for- 
give me when I say, that it does seem absurd, and very 
earthly, that two Churches should be at such bitter enmity 
— such childish animosity — if, as you say, there is no Just 
ground of quarrel between the two parties, in all essential 
attributes so thoroughly at one. For why does Rome ex- 
communicate Protestants as heretics, and Protestants eschew 
Home as apostate, if they verily, and indeed, hold, as yon 
declare, ' one faith, one baptism, one Lord V " 

'• Doubtless, for the sins of both," replied Mr. Grey, " each 
have been severely visited by the evils of schism and separa- 
tion. This is a judgment upon the Church, and she has 
been scathed indeed, but not uprooted ; for, happily, neither 
party have forfeited our apostolic charter. Peter denied 
the Lord, but he never apostatized from the faith, and ia 
him was vested the Church on earth ; so we, his successors, 
have denied our birthright, are grown careless, and we lan- 
guish, but are not destroyed. And Rome has wandered far 
from her * first love,* but still is she the ' Bride of Christ,* 
the ^ mother and mistress of all other churches.** But we 

* CdttniMl Trident., S«». 1, ]|>, %1, 
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now see a dawn of better things. Like estranged cbildren 
we are returning to union and reconciliation ; we, through 
greater diligence and faithfulness in our high coaimissioD, 
to a deeper sense of our position, our office, and our sacra- 
ments, and Bome is drawing towards us, offering prayers 
and fastings for our return ; no longer the persecuting ene- 
my, but as a gentle, elder sister. Yes. I do believe, that 
the time is not far distant, when she, yielding her idolatries^ 
and we our prejudices and indifference, shall both again re- 
turn to apostolic purity and union, and so be once more 
amalgamated as one visible, as well as one Catholic Churchy 
and her bii^ops and priests on either side, become the obe- 
dient and holy sons of an apostolic and holy mother." 

A momentary gleam of joy passed over the pale face of 
Mr. Grey, as he seemed to catch a glimpse of millennial glory, 
but it was all illusion, the bright meteor of his beautiful 
vision fell, and left a mere Utopian shadow, before the simple, 
earnest appeal of Lady Gertrude, who, almost paralyzed with 
astonishment, meekly asked, opening her Bible, '' But, Mr. 
Grey, where shall I find all this in Scripture? Where is it 
said, positively or prophetically, that the Church of Rome 
is exclusively the * Bride of Christ,' * the mother of all the 
churches?"' 

" Alas ! for poor human nature," answered Mr. Grey, 
" seeking knowledge of those deep and ' hidden things of 
God,' into which angels must not look. Be not like unhappy 
Eve, tempted by an evil spirit, to taste forbidden fruit, or to 
reason upon its mysterious nature. Bather keep reason in 
obedient subjection to the Church, which," added he, smiling 
faintly, ^* you promised me yesterday to do. Believe what 
ahe teaches ; bear what her voice proclaims, and see only 
what she wisely reveals to you, and then you will have her 
blessing and her absolution." 

" But if her voice proclaims anything which is contrary to 
Holy Scripture," asked Gertrude, anxiously, " then, which 
am I to heed ?" 

" Believe that she can never so err," replied Mr. Grey j 
" in her keeping is the unction of Divine truth, and, there- 
fore, you may implicitly follow her heavenly guidance. De- 
pend upon it that individual judgment can never be trusted 
as the interpreter of a Divine revelation. ' When the sense 
of Scripture, as interpreted by reason, is contrary to the 
sense given to it by Catholic antiquity, we ought to side 
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with the latter/ and, ' when the present Chnrch speaks con- 
trary, to our private notion^^ it is pious to sacrifice our own 
opinions to that of the Church.' "* 

Lady Gertrude was silent, yet not convinced. She re- 
membered that it was the Scriptures themselves, and not 
" the Church," which were said to make us " wise unto sal- 
vation ;" but she forbore reply ; and after a long pause, she 
rather abruptly looked up, and said, '* Where do you find 
the injunction to baptize infants, Mr. Grey?" 

'^ In the traditions of the ancient fathers, and in usages of 
antiquity," replied Mr. Grey. " It was, doubtless, an apos- 
tolic appointment, although you may find no direct command 
expressed in Holy Scripture." 

" Is not that remarkable," asked Gertrude, " if, as you say, 
infants cannot be saved without it ? I find whenever bap- 
tism is mentioned in the New Testament, it is always with 
reference to faitk as its antecedent : ' If thou believest with 
thine heart, thou mayest be baptized,' therefore^ it appears 
to me that faith, not baptism, is the primary channel of grace." 

" This applies to the early converts to Christianity," re- 
plied Mr. Grey, " when as yet the Holy Ghost was not given 
to the Church ; but after the day of Pentecost the apostles 
themselves, and subsequently their successors, became the 
channels through which the sacraments were henceforth to 
be administered. ^Baptism is a perfect cleansing of the 
soul from all sin, and thus justification is applied to the bap- 
tized, as actually 'born of water and of the Spirit,' and 
made one in Christ ; for * to be justified is to receive the 
Divine presence within us;'t 'justification, not being by im- 
putation merely, but the act of God, imparting His Divine 
presence to the soul through baptism, and so making us 
temples of the Holy Ghost.' "J 

" I thought," said Gertrude, meekly, " that our justifica- 
tion was whMy through the imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness. Is there more than one baptism then ?" 

" Certainly not," replied Mr. Grey. " ' Baptism is a plena- 
ry and absolute remission of all sin whatever, original and 
actual, with which the baptized person is laden,'^ and it can 
be applied but once." 

* Newman's Popular Protestantism. 
" Newman's Lectures on Rom., p. 160. 

Dr. Pusey's Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, ^. 10. 

Newman's Popular Protestantism. ^ 

4* 
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Lady Gertrude tnmed pale, and looking timidly np, sbe 
asked in a low anxious voice, " And if we sin after baptism^ 
Mr Grey, what tJien can save us ?" 

Mr. Grey mournfully shook his head ; he dared not meet 
the beseeching, searching countenance before him. " * We 
have,' " ho said, " ' no account in Scripture of any second re- 
mission, obliteration, extinction from all sin, such as is be- 
stowed on us by the one baptism for the remission of sins.'* 
* Tlie fountain has been, indeed, opened to wash away sin and 
uncleanness ; but we dare not promise (the baptized) a 
second time the same easy access to it which they once 
had, that way is open but once, and it were to abuse the 
powers of the keys intrusted to us again to pretend to ad- 
mit in any other. Now there remains only the baptism of 
tears — a baptism obtained, as the fathers have said, with 
much fasting and with many prayers.' "t 

Lady Gertrude now arose, her temper overcame her self- 
command, and she exclaimed indignantly, " Then perish the 
fathers who could dare leave a legacy of such a creed. It 
is ' Uve Mood of Christ which cleanseth from all sin.' Oh ! 
Mr. Grey, beware how you wrong that holy, blessed Redeem- 
er, by doubting the free and perfect suflSciency of His pre- 
cious blood, let Him apply it to the sinner when He will." 

'^ In baptism we were ' washed, once for all in His blood,* 
and God forbid that I should doubt either its efficacy or its 
sufficiency," calmly replied Mr. Grey ; " but if, after we are 
thus washed, and our sins thus absolved, we ' again sin, there 
remaineth no more such complete absolution in this life. 
We must be judged according to our deeds.'J ' There are 
but two periods of absolute cleansing — baptism and the day 
of judgment.' "^ 

*' This is terrible," murmured Lady Gertrude, as, greatly 
agitated, she arose and walked to the window. 

'• It is, indeed, an awful thought," replied Mr. Grey, " to 
such as will not accept, in humble faith, the benefits not only 
offered^ but absolutely and freely given in this holy sacrament 
of baptism. Lady Gertrude, do you beware how you esteem 
it lightly, and undervalue its blessings in yourself" 

To this Lady Gertrude made no reply, but impatiently 
threw open the Venetian blinds, as if to receive both air and 

* Tract 68, p. 54. \ lb. p. 54. % Tract 68, p. 68. 

§ Pusey's Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 93. 
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light, direct from heaven itself, in earnest of a better hope f 
Her friend, Miss Mowbray, had been present during the 
whole of this interview, silently listening to the conversation, 
every now and then looking up from her work, with a vary- 
ing countenance, alternately to the speakers ; sometimes al- 
most breathlessly watching the eflfect of the young tutor's 
theology upon the mind to which it was so earnestly ad- 
dressed. She now arose, and going to Lady Gertrude, took 
her hand, and gently said, " Dear Gertrude, fear nothing. Be 
submissive, and believe that the Church will keep and direct 
you. In her bosom have we not * more than safety ?' " 

Lady Gertrude remained silent, scarcely returning the 
pressure of Miss Mowbray's hand, so absorbed was she in 
things beyond the present. Her frightened mind had spread 
its wings, and for a moment hovered round the flickering 
light of " vain traditions," but now it had wandered higher, 
and found rest as its memory nestled beside the '^ old arm- 
chair," where so often sat Mr. Everard, with the Bible before 
him, setting forth in its own pure, simple meaning, the ** gos- 
pel of salvation," to the wayworn traveller, or to the unsta- 
ble youth — to the repentant sinner, or to the sullen unbe- 
liever — to the light in heart, or to the cast-down mourner. 
To each and all, he had but one warning to offer, one mes- 
sage to deliver ; varied as in expression they both might be, 
in substance they were the same : " Turn ye, turn ye, why 
will ye die, saith the Lord." " If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and 
He is the propitiation for our sins," " I beseech you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to the Lord, which 
is your reasonable service." All this was realized to Ger- 
trude, like a living picture, passing along the perspective of 
her memory, although it was but a lightning flash, swift as 
its course, bright in its presence, leaving behind it a '^ dark- 
ness more dark." Large tear-drops stood on her fringed 
eyelids, as she thought of the contrast between that ^^ study 
scene" in the " far west," where she, too, had often been a 
learner in those holy themes, and of the present, in which her 
faith had quailed almost to doubt and fear. 

Mr. Grey had not risen from his seat, but leaning on the 
table he had buried his face in both his hands ; the veins of 
his forehead swelled almost to bursting^ until thft \^\$^<^d. 
again teoedmgy he became pale as de«X\x, "^Vj '^'M^ *^si>^ 
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emotion? Had he not, too, borne a message of consolation 
to the baptized, and been faithful to his misaion for the 
Church. Yes, but oh I who could tell how often, when no 
eye could see him, no ear could listen to the sighs which 
arose from an overwrought heart, the fearful thought of '" sin 
after baptism," had brought the terrors of the law before 
him ? And now the sweet, low, trembling voice of Lady 
Gertrude seemed again and again to ask, '^ But if we sin after 
baptism, Mr. Grey, what then can save us ?" What, indeed ! 
" Baptism of tears ?" He had wept such tears as could wash 
away ten thousand sins, could that avail him for their remis- 
sion; but sin remained, ay, and multiplied day by day. 
^Fasting, and prayers, and penances?" His pale face and 
wasted bands, while yet the blood of youth bounded freely 
through his veins, told how he had fasted ; and for penance 
he had resigned all that was dearest to him ; bright pros- 
pect's, home, and country, and for what? perhaps, to "sow 
tares among the wheat," rather than bring to the fair hills 
of Italy, the "glad tidings of great joy." 

All this passed through his mind, as he sat silent and sub- 
dued, knowing that from that hour, Gertrude would probably 
fear where she had hoped, and doubted where she had be- 
lieved. What then had he done ? " And yet," he said 
within himself, " what am I that I should judge the Church? 
Apostles founded her; holy fathers have interpreted her 
blessed mysteries, and holy men, pure in heart and sound in 
faith, now seek to build up her tottering walls, which an ene- 
my within herself had well-nigh brought down to ruins. 
They must be right, and shall I question such an authority, 
or doubt her power and her truth ? No, it is my own cor- 
rupt and ill-trained reason, which, like an uncurbed horse, 
has overthrown my better mind, and still it needs an iron 
chain to bridle in its wild, impetuous pace? The Church is 
right, and I will obey her. I will • labor more abundantly,' 
in gathering the lambs to her fold, in spite of the world 
without and the world within." Had not his own pupil and 
his gentle sister yielded their prejudices and errors, and their 
parents were beginning, like themselves, to embrace the 
privileges and the blessings of an obedient surrender to the 
authority of the holy Catholic Church ? and thus encouraged, 
he would go on through every difl&culty and persecution to 
win souls, — the soul of Gertrude within her safe and sacred 
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pale, while he would he more string^t in his own dnties, 
more self-renouncing and austere, in his own life and practice. 

All these reflections, both of Mr Grej and his young an- 
tagonist, passed through their minds in far shorter time than 
it has taken to record them, and perhaps it was well that a 
silence almost painful to both parties, was now broken by 
the announcement of Sir Willis and Lady Mowbray, who 
came, as they said, to seek their truant daughter, and to in- 
duce the Lady Gertrude to accompany them all that even- 
ing to the opera. They had for a moment looked inquiringly 
from Gertrude to Miss Mowbray, and from their daughter 
to Mr. Grey, aware that something had cast a shadow there ; 
but they well knew how seldom the young chaplain slum- 
bered in his work, and therefore guessed that some religious 
disagreement had a little ruffled the even tenor of more com- 
mon-place discussions. Mr. Grey immediately bade '' good 
morning" to the Lady Gertrude and Mrs. Seymour, who had, 
also, been silent as an automaton during the morning's con- 
versation, and then, with his usual gentle and gentlemanly 
address, saying " au revoir^'^ to the others, he left the Palazzo, 
and was soon lost in reverie, beneath the arched branches of 
a neighboring orange grove. 

Lady Gertrude, when again alone with Mrs. Seymour, fell 
into the abstract listlessness of a mind disturbed and wea- 
ried. The latter perceived it, and looking up from her em- 
broidery, she said, " Dearest girl, I really think the less you 
see of these Mowbrays the better. That young tutor would 
turn the brains of a saint, who had not wit enough to see his 
drift. Amongst them all, they will make you an out-and-out 
Tractarian, if you do not take care." 

'• They are not Tractarians themselves, that I know of," 
answered Gertrude, irritated ; '* nor do I know what consti- 
tutes one ; I wish you would inform me." 

" Well," replied Mrs. Seymour, smiling, " I believe it 
would be as difficult to define one, as to define the Platypus, 
which has two classes of genus in one ; and yet we could 
scarcely say how far it partakes of the distinctive character 
either of the duck or beaver; and so a Tractarian partakes 
of both Protestant and Papist, and yet it would be difficult 
to say which of the two creeds most distinctly mark the 
man." 

The naturally generous temper of Lady Gertrude was 
soon restored by ijiis good-humored sall^ oi ou^ N5i\va >aa*^ 
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good right to retort her own nngracionsness. She replied, 
laughing, " Dear Mrs. Seymour, what a cruel critique upon 
my birds of paradise ! The Mowbrays are of the true High 
CImrch breed, and Mr. Grey the perfection of an Oxford 
student, always aristocratic in address, dignified in contro- 
versy, refined in intellect, and in heart the most unselfish. 
No wonder that he is so beloved by his pupil, and reverenced 
by the whole Mowbray family." 

" And so admired by the Lady Grertrude," archly rejoined 
Mrs. Seymour. " I was warning you against heresy in faith ; 
but I fear I must go deeper still, and warn you against heresy 
in heart." 

" Oh ! I am not the least in love with Mr. Grey, if that is 
what you mean," replied Gertrude ; " I have no wish, I assure 
you, to outrival poor, dear Clara Mowbray." 

'•The wind of his love sets that way, does it?" said Mrs. 
Seymour, inquiringly. 

" Not that I am aware of," replied Gertrude ; " but I am 

2uite sure that if he has a worshipper, it is Clara ; although, 
am equally so, that she is perfectly unconscious that her 
worship is ever likely to take the form of love. I wish it may 
on both sides do so, for they are well suited to each other." 

" But would la maclre like the match ?" asked Mrs. Sey- 
mour. 

"I see no reason why she should not," said Gertrude. 
" Clara will have enough money for both, if that must come 
in as an item in the matrimonial balance sheet. But ill- 
natured persons* say, that Lady Mowbray is graciously in- 
clined to make Clara my young step-mother, considerately 
judging, that we should be happy together as turtle doves. 
Doing so nearly of the same age ; and if this rumor have bnt 
a glass foundation, even an old Earl may stand in the way 
of a young tutor, archangel though he be." 

" How can you, dear Gertrude," said Mrs. Seymour, " give 
ear to so scandalous a report? It is quite enough to say, that 
her ladyship would fain graft you upon the towering tree of 
the Mowbrays." 

" Oh ! that has been settled long ago," replied Gertrude 
laughing, " au reste^ I may give ear without giving credence to 
the slander. Lady Mowbray is of the world, and the world 
judges her by its own worldliness. However, as I am quite 
sure, that papa thinks of nothing mortal but myself, or of 
nothing material but diplomatic despgtclM, and how best he 
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can convert this sublunary earth of ours to a political mil- 
lennium, Clara may cbance to be Mrs. Grey, with an arch- 
bishopric in the back-ground of her mother's revolviug pano- 
rama." 

" Well, I am sure," said Mrs. Seymour. " Mr. Grey has my 
cordial good wishes, for he is a very nice young man, and 
Clara is a thoroughly good girl with none of her mother's 
folly about her. Bat I do hope, that he will not stay here 
long enough to lead you onwards from Oxford to Rome, for, 
say as you please, darling, depend upon it, he is fast journey- 
ing there himself" 

" I think not," gravely replied Gertrude, a little piqued ; 
" and after what you have heard this morning, you surely 
need fear nothing on that ground for me. I shall never turn 
either Tractarian, or Romanist, so long as they hold aught 
else than the precious Bible, as their rule of faith." 

Poor Gertrude ! she was indeed strong in purpose, and 
believed what she asserted, but she had already lost ground 
in faith ; already had begun to set undue value upon the 
outward forms of religious profession, neglecting her Bible 
for these, notwithstanding her avowed reverence for its holy 
character, as the Christian's only guide to truth ; but she be- 
gan to doubt her own responsibility in matters of theology, 
and gradually ceased to study the Scriptures without limita- 
tion, until it became more and more ^'a sealed book" to her 
conscience. But conscience could not immediately be si- 
lenced, its " still, small voice" continually reproved her, and 
engendered a restlessness within, which was t^ry unlike the 
" peace of believing." So now, her heart, like fallow ground, 
was ready to receive any seed, whether of " tares or wheat," 
which might be cast upon it. It is true, as we have seen, 
that there were times,, when a root here and there, which had 
deeply struck, would' sfend forth a shoot of its own good kind, 
and yield buds of a ^sincere faith ; and a sense of sin, and 
yearnings for the fruit of a holier life; but the delicate oflF- 
shoots were watered with tears, more of ii^patience than pen- 
itence, and propped up with Kesolutions formed upon impulse, 
not upon grace. Satan saw his advantage, and, as in that 
beautiful etching of Ketsch's, he played his game with sub- 
til ty, allowing poor Gertrude* to take piece after piece of his 
kingdom, while he kept her feoul ip constant check, and she 
saw not the angel of mercy, weeping behmd ViQ>t,WN\\i^\iQ 
power^ hecanse no ^inmission^ to restrain ttiQ \,em^^^^ ^^t \»^ 
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foil the tempter. Unarmed with the " sword of the Spirit," 
undefended by the shield of prayer, she went to the battle 
for play, not victory, she trusted to herself, and found her- 
self a broken reed ! 

Mr. Grey touched no more, directly, on baptism or the 
higher doctrines of his faith, in subsequent interviews with 
Lady Gertrude. He had been taught rather to exercise re- 
serve in such, especially on the atonement, until the souls of 
his charge were prepared to receive them by previous disci- 
pline. Now, therefore, he led her on through lessons of obe- 
dience, and unquestioning belief in the authority of the 
Church. The ^* eucharistic sacrament" was gradually devel- 
oped to her according to his own interpretation of its holy 
mysteries. He, indeed, repudiated " transubstantiation" as 
a Romish error ; but substituted for it '^ consubstantiation," 
the one changing the elements altogether, the other, only in 
part. "Rome in this respect," he said, "has the truth, 
though mingled with error, and clouded and injured by it, 
for it is literally true, that the consecrated bread is Christ's 
body, a real superlocal presence in the holy sacrament"* To 
the bishops and priests of our Church, is intrusted the awful 
and mysterious ' power of making the body and blood of 
Christ.' "t 

Mr. Grey, at other times, cautiously touched upon the sa- 
cred character of the eucharistic altar, as being that on which 
a literal, although unbloody, sacrifice was offered,* con tending 
that much of the present destitute condition of the Church 
might be traced to an unholy surrender of these appoint- 
ments, making them of no effect, and so losing its sacred 
unction, until it had become more a political, than a spiritual 
institution. And then, he dwelt more strongly upon the 
" piety of church architecture and decoration," explaining the 
symbolic meaning of the altar furniture, with its variety and 
holy devices, such as had been recently introduced in some 
of our Anglican churches, and which Gertrude had seen, but 
not understood, bidding her remember the Psalmist's allusion 
to such in his prophetic description of the Church, "the 
king's daughter is all glorious within, her clothing is of 
wrought gold," which, he conceived, more than justified those 
pious offerings, — needlework and costly embroidery of holy 
women, and obedient daughters, who, like those of " Tyre, 

* Tract 90, p. 68. \ Froude's Bmpdns, vol L p. 326. 
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shall be there with a gift." To all this Gertrude listened 
with intense interest, it had Scripture for its sanction, and 
she wondered why the evangelical party called such oflferings, 
" weak and beggarly elements, the carnal ordinances of the 
middle ages !" And from that time she ceased to study her 
Bible, so far more absorbed was her mind in devising some 
such glorious "needlework," for the adornment of a church, 
in whose decorations she determined " piously" to engage ; 
decorations which should surpass in beauty and costliness, 
all she had ever seen or heard of, that she too, miglit be me- 
morialized as a "daughter of Tyre," bringing gifts worthy 
of their high destination, trusting no less to her father's gen- 
erous indulgence, than to his wealth. Mr. Grey next enjoined 
a cautious use of extempore prayer, even in her closet, and 
directed her to follow only the order of reading the Holy 
Scriptures prescribed by the Church, in which she must espe- 
cially beware of a cavilling or speculative spirit ; and further 
recommended frequent auricular confessions as a wholesome 
check upon the conscience, although he did not enforce it as 
positively commanded by the Anglican Church, such confes- 
sions to be followed by fastings and penance, according to the 
judgment of the pastors to whom she so confessed ; while, 
subsequently, he earnestly pressed upon her the necessity of 
reserve in her intercourse with her Earlswood relations, the 
low views of Mr. Everard, being so wholly opposed to those 
of the trtce* Apostolic Church. 

Thus, day by day, did Lady Gertrude imbibe doctrines 
which drew her not only from the pure and simple ^'tvord 
of God" to human traditions and systems ; but from that 
spirit of self-examination and humility, and spiritual com- 
munion with God, to her own works of supererogation for 
justification, and a proud reliance upon human means, and 
human merits, for salvation and absolution. Nor do we 
know how much further she might have been led, in this 
dangerous perversion of truth, had not the serious illness 
of Mrs. Everard at that moment engaged her better feelings, 
and summoned her unexpectedly to an immediate return to 
England. 

We have seen the sequel, and how the poison of error had 
already infused itself into a heart, still nevertheless, often 
struggling against holier convictions ; but these grew fainter 
and fainter, till she ceased to "run for the prize of her kv^k 
calling in Christ Jesaa" because it bad \>ecoi!i^ \.Q V^t.^^^^ 
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an nncertain race dependent upon ordinances, and efforts, 
over which her soul seemed incapable of exercising control. 
For some time she had altofi^ether concealed even fron Alice 
Everard, her altered views, but when accidental discussions 
called them forth, she tacitly avowed the influence obtained 
over her by Mr. Grey, and the Mowbrays. Nevertheless, 
she practised a reserve towards them, in all the deeper grounds 
of her new faith, so foreign to her naturally open disposition, 
that neither Alice, nor Mr. Everard, in the least, suspected 
the extent to which she had fostered them. 

And now the hour drew near, when she must again leave 
btti^foster home, and all its holy influences. Lord Errisford 
had informed her, that they should return at once to Rome, 
wliere business might detain him for some time. Mr. 
iJverard had very earnestly endeavored to persuade him 
against this, and, for his daughter's sake, to return to his 
patrimonial estate in England, there to employ his powers in 
a narrower, but not less beneficial sphere ; nor, to her credit 
be it said, was the voice of Gertrude herself wanting to effect 
this salutary change. But the Earl was as completely a 
missionary^ in his patrician devotedness, as the most zealous, 
self-renouncing martyr of religious Reformation, has ever 
been in a holier cause ; each surrendering himself to one ob- 
ject, resigning all that could stand in the way of its accom- 
plishment, even at the cost of every personal comfort anH 
interest. No offers from his country could induce him to 
accept office, as ambassador to the Roman States, but he 
spared neither time, advice, nor money, to aid the diplomatic 
views and services of the friend who held the embassage, he 
had bstensibly refused. 

The trying hour of many separations came speedily on. 
Young Algernon Everard was first to break the social party 
assembled at Earlswood, on his return to Eton, leaving home 
with a heavy heart, but with a manly resolution against any 
display of sorrow, which could only have aggravated that of 
his father and Alice, under present circumstances. Lord 
Errisford would fain have taken him under his wing to Italy, 
for there was in the boy, a spirit so congenial to his own, 
that rarely, perhaps never, had he loved a boy so well ; but 
to this proposal, Mr. Everard returned so decided a negative, 
that nothing further could be urged in its favor. 

The parting between the sister cousin's was felt most deeply 
OJD both Bides} for there wmb a painfiil pteseatioieiit in each, 
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which added to the bitterness df their separation. And yet 
it was no supernatural foreshadowing of evil or sorrow, some- 
times mercifully permitted to prepare the weak in spirit for 
a coming struggle. Natural causes wholly acted to produce 
an apprehension, unsubstantial as it might be. Alice had 
seen with deep anxiety that the principles of Gertrude had 
sustained a shock, and she dared not think how soon their 
foundation might give way. On the other hand, Lady Ger- 
trude felt that all within herself was not right. She had in 
many respects deceived one, who had every claim to unre- 
served confidence, not, indeed, by actual falsehood, byt in so 
keeping back the truth, that Alice was left ignorant of ^^Hoh 
which, if then revealed, had spared both from future sort-ow 
and misunderstanding. But who can foresee where the growtu / 
of suspicion will stay, when once the seed is sown from which " 
the fatal creeper germinates. Nevertheless, if thus, some 
vague, uncertain shadow, passed over the hearts of the cousins, 
it touched not, as yet, the bright halo of friendship's sacred 
fire, — a fire which, alas ! so rarely burns through life's ex^str 
ence ; for it is one too pure to bear deterioration, and many 
an evil spirit hovers round to cast the dross which dims it, 
within its hallowed precincts, if for a moment the flame 
divides which is only safe in union I 

Many times did the cousins embrace, as if for the last 
time, before the last farewell coald indeed be spoken on either 
side. Alice, whose feelings rarely spent themselves in tears, 
became deadly pale, her quivering lips betraying the emotion 
which oppressed her. The carriage was heard drawing up to 
the corridor, beneath the window of their room, where for 
years they had lived and loved together. Once more 'they ^ 
were locked in fond embrace too sorrowful for words. *• At 
length Alice broke the painful silence. " Gertrude, my )be- • 
loved, now let us part ; it is agony thus to prolong what mu^t 
be done. Farewell, my darling, and may the blessing of God 
go with you; but, oh ! Gertrude, you will never give up the 
Word of God for the faith of any Church on earth, of which 
Christ is not ' the first and the last,' our only Saviour, ever - 
ready to hear when we pray ; to give when we ask ? Will 
you promise daily to search the Scriptures for yourself, and 
let no man beguile you from the ' truth as it is in Jesus ;' 
but pray the blessed Holy Spirit to teach, direct, and bless you ?' 

Gertrude clung to the bosom of Alice, and ^Q\Aivci%^v^ 
all the yeheineDoe of ber natttre, she CouVA. ot\\^ xaxatDsa^ 
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" Pray for me, Alice ;" and then the gushing fountain of her 
tears overpowered all self-command. A glass of water stood 
upon a table near them, Alice raised it to the lips of lier 
cousin, and its refreshing coolness revived and composed the 
weeping girl ; she was about to replace it upon the table, 
when Gertrude took it from her, and a sweet smile beaming 
through her tearful eyes, she in her turn, raised it, that Alice 
too might drink. " Take it," she said," my own dear Alice; 
when shall we. together, taste of the same cup again ? Ah ! 
iv^ien, indeetl .^" 

Ernest Willoughby knocked at the door, entreating both 
thi girls to come down, as Lord Errisford waited for Ger- 
trude. Once more the cousins embraced, and the word 
*** farewell" was murmured ; then Gertrude, hurriedly throw- 
ing open the door, shook hands warmly with Ernest, but 
without another word ran down stairs. 

Again her tears fell fast, as silently she hung around her 
uncle's neck, and received his fervent blessing ; then spring- 
ing into the carriage, followed by her father, was soon out 
of sight, and Earlswood seen no more. 

Alice, who had previously taken leave of the EarL re- 
mained in her room, for she dared not trust herself or Ger- 
trude to meet again down stairs. But soon was Ernest by 
her side, affording every consolation in human power to be- 
stow ; and the well regulated mind of the pious girl, soon 
exerted itself to think of others, in subduing a sorrow which 
might appear ungrateful to those yet dearer ones, who re- 
mained to love, and to watch over her. But who has not 
felt the sense of desolateness which seems to pervade all 
space, where no longer can be seen or heard the presence of 
a long cherished companion ? Who has not gone back to 
the vacant room, bearing vestiges of recent desertion, and 
not felt, as if nothing on earth could ever fill the void of 
such devastation ? Happily — and let us thank God it is so 
— the heart is never, in its deepest sorrow, wholly orphaned 
of blessings, which, like sunbeams, fall on the shadow of its 
night hours, and gradually rising into light, dispel the dark- 
ness, which is soon, if not forgotten, softened into a faint 
outline of a receding cloud. And so with Alice, although 
long was Gertrude painfully in her thoughts, yet each day 
brought its own duties and its pleasures too. Ernest was 
still with her, and his bright elastic spirit, his unfailing re- 
sources of mind and heart to give happiness to others, his 
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peculiarly quick perception of what could best promote it, 
through the varying phases of human feeling, and his ready 
adaptation of such resources to circumstances, rendered him 
of all others, a being to be estimated as a household bless- 
ing, when the hearth of a home had few voices left around 
it, to wake up the melody of bygone days. To Mr. Everard 
he was all that the most devoted son could be, ever ready to 
lend him cheerful aid, either in the light hours of recreation, 
or in the deeper researches of divine philosophy. And what 
was he not to Alice ? She felt his worth, she dearly prized 
his love, and often would she pray that her own might never 
grow into idolatry. 

But Ernest too must go ! Yet an Oxford term was not 
a journey to Italy; nor did it threaten an absence from 
Alice of long and indefinite duration ; so both were com- 
forted by the sweet bird of hope, which in hearts young as 
their own, sings but the music of unblighted love. 

Ernest was now gone, and Alice, leaning on the last gate 
of the Earlswood avenue, watched the receding form of him, 
who was the dearest to her on earth. On and on he went, 
checking his restive steed to the slow pace of his own un- 
willing departure. Now and then, he turned again to wave 
his hand for another last adieu, until the road was reached 
whence it was vain to look again. Alice lingered longer at 
ber watch : she moved not away until the last, the very last 
faint echo of the horse's tramp died upon her listening ear : 
then she felt quite alone. Hope was still cherished in her 
heart, but its voice seemed silent as the grave. Other 
music, more real to outward sense, rose up with the evening's 
breeze, and startled her, for it was a long, swelling, plaintive 
note of some lonely bird, so like the mournful strain of a 
nightingale, that for a moment it deceived her ; she listened, 
but all again was hushed : whence did the wanderer come, 
and whither was it going? She turned on her homeward 
way, and felt as if waking from a dream. Earlswood was 
soon reached, and she repaired at once to her room. She 
sat down by the table on which stood the glass from which 
Gertrude and herself had for the last time drank together. 
She had filled it with flowers, and there it remained, a me- 
morial of the absent one. She sighed heavily, then took her 
Bible, and soon her mind was lost to outward impressions, 
fur her faith rested on the unchangeable promises of the 
'* eternal word," her heart believed them, a.\\^ \\i^ ^qn^ q^ 
hoJj peace soon nestled by the side of hope. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Sbe was like the palm-tree of my heart, her smile so soft and bright, 
lu the moonlight uf my spirit, in its long Hnd dreary night; 
Only flower in my heart's denned garden— only well 
In my lifeV lonely wilderness, my gentle-eyed gazelle.** 

PBR8IA.N Song. 

Four years had passed away since Ernest Willoughby first 
entered Oxford as a student, with a view of entering holy 
orders, when he had completed the required terms, and taketi 
his degree, he was ordained to a curacy, in the neighborhood 
of the University, engaged for one year only by the incum- 
bent of a rural district, until his own son, then at college, 
could permanently succeed him. The year had now expired, 
and as Ernest had of late been far from well, it was thought 
advisable that he should visit Earlswood for some weeks, to 
recruit his health, previously to seeking a re^engagement, or 
taking priest's orders. He had lost father and mother, who 
both died in the same week, cut down by one of those fatal 
maladies peculiar to the climate of India, which so suddenly 
attack the human frame, and often desolate a household. 
His sisters, whom he had never seen, were married and set- 
tled in the Presidency of Madras, so that he was now more 
than ever the adopted son of Mr. Everard, and Earlswood 
emphatically his home ; for, although his pecuniary means 
afforded him an independence, his father had left him consid- 
erably less than he was entitled to expect, from the high po- 
sition which he had filled in the civil service ; nevertheless 
his prospects in the Church were good, a living in the gift of 
his mother's family having long been promised him, when- 
ever it should become vacant, an event which the great age 
of its present incumbent seemed to place at no distant period, 
and on this preferment depended the time of his marriage 
with Alice Everard, unless her father could be induced to 
permit it as soon as she became of age, when the promise 
made to her dying mother would be fulfilled. 
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Such was the current of events when Ernest Willougbby 
became again, for a time, an inmate of his Earlswood home, 
after an absence of more than a year, and four years subse- 
quently to the death of Mrs. Everard. 

Nature, moved by the unalterable laws of its great Crea- 
tor, had fulfilled the work of its wonderful machinery, while 
time, with slow, but certain measure, had imperceptibly 
drawn nearer to the boundary of its own limit within the 
circle of eternity, as days, and years, and season, ay, and 
countless worlds, far beyond the horizon of our world, had 
responded to the movement of their omnipotent Ruler. All 
around the fair lands of Earlswood remained the same. 
Among its stately woods, its towering cliffs, its fertile glens, 
no change was visible to the eye, and on the ear fell sweetly 
as ever the soft murmurings of the gentle stream, w^ile the 
music of its birds and the fragrance of its flowers had come 
and gone, and come again, as if four years had passed away 
without leaving a trace behind them of time's visitation. 
Would that we could say thus much of its interior world ! 
Death had been there, and taken from its nest the youngest 
bird so cherished and beloved. The little merry Catherine 
had fallen a victim to that sweeping scourge, scarlet fever, 
after only a few days of suffering ; and now she lay by her 
angel mother's side, their spirits again united, but in that 
" better land" where no more parting could await them. And 
yet now, on the first anniversary of that dear child's death, 
Alice Everard leant against the marble sepulchre of her 
earthly remains, and blest God for the premature removal 
of tiiat happy child, ere sorrow had changed the dream of 
its joyous existence. Scarcely a cloud had fallen on the 
pathway of her life ; and brief had been her passage through 
the " dark valley of the shadow of death," for the " light of 
the Lord" was there ; she saw it, and the last words of the 
young believer were the praises of a child-like and rejoicing 
spirit. Mr. Everard stood by the side of Alice at the grave, 
and, like hers, his thoughts, too, were those of chastened 
thankfulness, but the source of their thanksgiving was not 
the same. In the father's heart it arose from that perfect 
submission to the will of God, which, even in its affliction, 
reposed with unshaken confidence upon the wisdom and the 
love of Him who appointed it; nor did he dream, that* other 
feelings had given utterance to the acknowledgment of mercy, 
from the lips of his living child beside him. 
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They walked away together, dwelling for awhile only on 
the many sweet reminiscences linked with the name of their 
departed little one ; and tiien, almost unconsciously, they fell 
into tlie silent reverie of other thoughts. At length Alice, as 
if roused by some sudden recollection, said, looking; stead- 
fastly at her father, ^* Papa, do you not think that Ernest is 
greatly altered ?" 

Unprepared as Mr. Everard was for such a remark, it did 
not wlioUy surprise him ; he answered evasively, " I do not 
think Ernest is well, my love ; he has been studying too 
closely, and his mind is overstrained. He requires a com- 
plete change of scene and recreation ; what say you, dearest, 
to a seaside excursion? I have been thinking that it might 
do us all good, if I can get some one to take my charge for 
a few weeks, and I trust the time will not be long before 
your father's blessing, and I trust the blessing of God, may 
consecrate a union so long promised to you both." 

Alice looked up, and a faint blush passed across her pallid 
cheek, as, pressing her father's arm gratefully, she replied, 
" There is time enough yet before us, to think of that, dear 
father : you know I am not quite of age." Then, as if 
anxious to avoid the subject, she added, cheerfully, " Do let 
us go to Aberyst with, papa ; Ernest has never been there, 
and I think we should all enjoy it so very much." 

At that moment, the object of their mutual thoughts 
sprang down from the bank, near which they were passing, as 
they entered the avenue, on their return home. Mr. Everard 
playfully exclaimed. " Speak of the evil one, &c., &c., you 
know the proverb, Ernest?" 

Ernest Willoughby gave his arm to Alice, and more 
gravely than the occasion warranted, replied, " Were you 
speaking of my evil ways, then ? for, I fear, you admit but 
a few of my better ones." 

Alice looked at him reproachfully, and sighed ; but Mr. 
Everard, not in the least appearing to heed the tone of his 
reply, said, with a forced smile, " I admit you to be a wizard, 
or gifted with mesmeric clairvoyance to read words you do 
not hear, and thoughts you cannot see ; for it is very true, 
we were speaking, not only of your evil ways, but of your 
yet more evil looks ; and this poor little girl is fretting herself 
to a shadow, because she thinks you ill, and doing more with 
your head than your physical strength can endure." 

Ernest felt reproved, and pressing the hand which still 



rested fondly on his arm, he said, ^ Bless yon, my sweet Alice, 
I do believe that you love and care for me, far more than I 
deserve." Then added, with a smile, speaking to Mr. Ever- 
ard, *^ You know, sir, that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing ; and a deep draught of divinity studies, as you well 
remember, I dare say, feeds the soul, but does not tend to 
adorn the cheek with roses." 

^* So Alice thinks," replied Mr. Everard, ^^ and she was 
just pleading in favor of a good sea breeze off the Irish 
channel, to refresh you both in mind and body. She is for 
a trip to Aberystwith, and I think the sooner we can go the 
better ; perhaps even my old face will be all the better for 
a touch of the marine rose." 

'^ Dear pappy," said Alice, with a brightened countenance, 
delighted by the restored playfulness of her father, ^ I would 
not see a single change on that face of yours for all the seas 
in the world ; a rose is always there which can never be ex- 
changed for one half so sweet." 

^' You are an unreasonable gipsy," retorted Mr. Everard, 
^^ never satisfied with those you love. You complain of pale 
looks, and yet now turn upon me that trop de rose is unbe- 
coming. I can tell you, Ernest, that you will have no easy 
task to keep the balance of this lady's caprice au Juste milieu." 

Alice laughed, and shook her head archly at her &ther ; 
but no more was said, as they had now reached Earlswood, 
and she left her companions to prepare for the tea hour. 
Ernest watched her, as she crossed the hall, with a fond, but 
melancholy expression ; and then, deeply sighing, he followed 
Mr. Everard into the dining-room. 

The latter stood by the window, apparently watching the 
setting sun ; his thoughts, however, were far away from visi- 
ble things. The playfulness with which he had sought to 
raise the drooping spirits of his dear child had been more 
than half assumed, although his own for awhile had been 
cheered by the result of his endeavor; but the effort no 
longer needed, he again looked grave, while many a perplex- 
ing thought occupied his mind. Ernest walked up to him, 
and, not perceiving his altered countenance, he asked, if in- 
deed, he seriously intended leaving home, and when he was 
likely to go. 

Mr. Everard turned to the speaker, and replied, " Well, 
Ernest, my intention is certainly rather suddenly resolved ; 
hat I think it will moat assuredly be aAOom$\]iii^^M >!^ 

6 
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I please God. Alioe needs a change, and yon a tborongli re- 
axation ; bat I cannot quite so hastily decide the time of 
onr departnre, as there is, of coarse, much to arrange before 
I can leave my duties here ; especially," he added, smiling, 
<^ as you, who might be my substitute, must go with me. Iq 
a few days, our bright-hearted Algy will return to us. and 
then we can talk over both the when, and the where, of our 
pilgrimage. I sball leave the choice of our destination 
wholly .among yourselves, whether to the sea-coast or to 
the lakes ; my sole object being the benefit of Alice, 
and to give you all a little recreation." He paused, and 
son^thing like a tear glistened on his eyelids, when he ad- 
ded, " In you three dear children, Ernest, now centres all 
my earthly happiness ; and I am thankful for the rich mer- 
cies thus still spared to me. It has pleased our heavenly 
Father to overshadow a home which, for years, never saw a 
cloud pass over its inner world ; but, I hope, these visita- 
tions have chastened us to a deeper sense of our needing 
them ; to a greater increase of faith, of holiness in heart, and 
to a more grateful appreciation of the many mercies by which 
our afflictions — and they have not been light — were temper- 
ed. And now I would fain look forward to the time when 
fresh springs of happiness may arise within our narrowed 
sphere, and bring back to us all some rays of the sunshine 
which death, and its many sorrows, for awhile have darkened ; 
yet, I trust, we are a chastened, but not a thankless family." 
Ernest could not but deeply feel this affectionate and 
touching expression of solicitude, from his almost more than 
father, and gratefully did be acknowledge it; and yet, a 
thousand conflicting feelings, stirred within his heart such a 
painful blending of joy and misery, as well nigh to overcome 
him ; he sat down upon the sofa near him, and covering his 
face with his hand, he said no more. Mr. Everard saw, but 
scarcely comprehended, the conflict which evidently oppres- 
sed him ; attributing much of it, however, to an overwrought 
mind, he asked no questions. " Come, Ernest, my son," 
said he, affectionately, " shake off this University gloom, and 
look through the vista of a bright perspective, at the destiny 
which awaits on your opening life : a fair inheritance, the 
promise of early preferment, and a wife who is only far too 
good, for such a desponding, careworn student." 

" Oh 1 Mr. Everard," exclaimed Ernest, to whom every 
word had seemed like a coal of fire, ^' you need not tell me 
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of all the world^s temptations. And Alice, that sweet angel ! 
she 18 indeed too good for me ! Would that she had never 
loved me !" 

Mr. Everard heard not the last sentence, which scarcely 
rose above a murmur ; or he would probably have probed 
yet deeper into the meaning of such apparent despair ; but, 
although far from satisfied, he forbore further remark, and 
left the room. 

Ernest, now alone, arose, holding his forehead with his 
open palm, as if to stay the beating of his temples, and then 
again sat down by the open window, that the cold air might 
relieve his oppressed heart. " Alice, my too dear Alice ! 
she thinks me cold and estranged, and she droops like 
a blighted lily ! And that good, excellent, pure-hearted, 
though mistaken man — oh ! how shall I bear to strike 
another blow at the root of his stricken happiness ? And 
yet it must be done. My vow is registered in heaven ; my 
sacrifice accepted ; my life devoted ; but it is indeed, a ' bap- 
tism of tears ;' a penance almost too bitter for human en- 
durance." Such were his unuttered thoughts, and now he 
paced the room, too restless to bear the stillness of that 
evening hour. "What shall I do?" he asked himself; 
" shall I go with them, and make the trial a sevenfold fire ? 
This could but touch my own heart, if I leave hers in its 
quiet security, and be to her once more all that my heart 
must inwardly forever be, until it break under the burden 
of such a cross ! Yes, yet a little while she shall be happy, 
and for one brief month will I live in the sunshine of her 
sweet smile, listen to the music of her voice, and see health 
returning beneath the gladness of reviving hope. This will 
surely be a pious fraud, to prepare her for what will require 
the eflPbrt of recruited powers, and I can then leave her with 
new scenes around her, with a father's, and a brother's love, 
to plead forgetfulness of mine, and then — farewell to cHl the 
world !" 

Thus worked up to a self-imposed martyrdom, Ernest felt 
more composed, believing that the surrender of every earthly 
hope, and earthly tie, would go far towards his salvation, as 
meriting reward, and blotting out transgressions. The ser- 
vant, bringing in the tea-things, roused him, and, starting up, 
he too left the room. Soon, again, the little party re-asaeia- 
bled. The conversation became general and cVi^ev^vsX.^ ^^^ 
one at &rat assuming wh&tj perhaps, 'was Bcaic^V^ is\\i\ \s^ 
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Ernest, now exerting himself to amuse and please both Alice 
and her father, happier feelings were restored than had for 
some time been enjoyed. Alice and Ernest sang together 
some long-neglected duets, while the father listened with a 
delighted ear to sounds which seemed to bring back some 
long lost hope. Ernest, too, fully aware how much of this 
arose from his own efforts, felt his heart lightened by the 
very comfort he was bestowing, until, unconsciously yielding 
to its influence, his spirits rose almost to the vivacity of his 
natural character. How fervently did the heart of Alice 
that evening respond to the aspirations of praise and thanks- 
giving, which concluded the family worship; and. when ris- 
ing from her knees, she bade "good night" to Ernest, she 
looked up with a countenance so radiant with the peace of a 
pure and trusting heart, that again his own reproached him 
for the counterfeit on which she was reposing. " Dear Er- 
nest," she said, " you kave been so like yourself this evening, 
that I feel quite jealous of papa's influence, to effect that 
which / have failed to win. I must learn by what talisman 
he has brought back the bright smile I so much love to see." 
Ernest raised her hand to his lips, and blessed her ; and she 
left him for the night to dream of a happiness from which 
she thought all shadow had passed away. Poor Alice ! little 
did she guess how fast the shadows were at that moment 
gathering round the horizon of her young life, within the 
heart of him in whom the sun of her earthly hope was cen- 
tered ! 

In one short hour, the ravages of years seemed to have 
passed over the fine face of Ernest Willoughby. All within 
the house was now at rest ; not a sound was heard to break 
the stillness of that midnight hour. He alone was up. grap- 
pling with feelings which he sought to coerce, by the strong, 
but unavailing power of human resolution. A small gold 
crucifix was before him, which he had removed from his bo- 
som, where it was generally worn, suspended by a chain of 
most delicate workmanship. Beside him lay an open volume, 
beautifully illuminated, called " The Rosary," a compilation 
of prayers and ejaculations, extracted chiefly from the devo- 
tional works of Boman Catholic Christians. Before these 
Ernest now knelt, renewing vows of obedience to a Church 
imposing restraints upon the soul, which formed no part what- 
ever of the Divine code. He offered himself as a sacrifice 
to God, believing thaX the sacrifiLce oi 0\ii\a\> ^^ tiq^ uvsuf- 
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ficient, or rather not applicable, to save one who had forfeited 
the grace of pardon bestowed "once for all" in baptism ; and 
this offering of himself was not in the surrendering of beset- 
ting sins, through a "contrite spirit;" not a devotedness of 
intellect to works meet for the "glory of God ;" but it was 
rather a surrender of ties which Jehovah Himself had or- 
dained and blest ; a surrender of faith, of reason, of judg- 
ment, of everything partaking of a will independent of the 
will and authority of '''the ChurchV It was in vain that 
Ernest struggled to silence the "still small voice" within him, 
which urged him to go to the " law and to the testimony," for 
that whatever was not according to that holy text, had not 
the light of truth within it. Again, and again, this warning 
stood out, as it were, in letters of gold before his eyes, yet 
where " the Church" differed from his own conviction of the 
meaning implied, he was taught by the Tractarian teachers 
of the Church that it was pious to yield up such conviction 
to its authority. Prayer rose to his lips, as the outpouring 
of a crushed, yet earnest heart, but his tongue dared not give 
utterance to the rising petitions, which seemed to be per- 
versely seeking guidance beyond the pale of ecclesiastical 
arbitration. So, while his soul wrestled for freedom before 
the " throne of Grace," he suffered no word of supplication to 
escape, save those which were lettered before him, in lan- 
guage not his own, that he might prove a meek and reliant 
obedience, to rules more holy than those of a soul really 
" thirsting after righteousness ;" and he repeated, as pre- 
scribed in " The Rosary" before him, ten tinies^ successively^ 
the same ejaculation. " Hail, most sweet Lord Jesus Christ, 
full of grace, with Thee is mercy." * But vain, indeed, were 
these repetitions. His soul needed help and consolation, but 
the words of his mouth, however holy, were foreign to his 
wants, and while he struggled against a sense of this mockery 
of prayer, his thouglits and feelings remained unsubdued, 
and seemed to him beyond the control of human efforts. A 
Bible rested on the table near him, but he did not open it, 
for in his state of mind he feared to meet some promise which 
he dared not trust — some hope which was not for him to 
cherish — some command opposed to that, which his vow to 
the Church precluded, wherever in eitlmr case his own inter- 
pretation of its scriptural meaning, differed a shadow from 

* Dr. Vusefa Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, 4\^i ^\i\oTi, ^, \^^. 
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that of the " ancient fathers," or modern Tractarians. " Come 
unto Me" saith the Lord, to every sincere j>enitent^ "and I 
will give thee rest; my yoke is easy, and my burden light;" 
but the Church, according to Tractarian interpretation, heaps 
yoke upon yoke, burden upon burden, on the soul which has 
sinned after baptism, in fastings, and penances, and vigils, 
until the wearied spirit and outworn body sink beneath the 
rii^ors of such discipline ; and yet, after all. " the result must 
be uncertain, until the judgment-day." Oh ! how different 
is the language of Him whose ''name is holy," who ^' spake 
as never man spake." *^ Him that conieth unto me I will in 
nowise cast out." "I dwell with him who is of a contrite 
and humble spirit." "Giving the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness." " Neither 
do I condemn thee, go and sin no more." But Ernest Wil- 
loughby followed a "strange voice," and heard not that of 
the Shepherd : and it was this perpetual struggle of counter- 
currents, between a heart really seeking the kingdom of 
heaven, yearning for pardon and remission of sins, and the 
superstitious bondage which had enslaved conscience, and 
reason, and faith, that produced in his soul that whirlpool 
of contending passions, which made wreck of mind and body. 
Could this be he who was once so joyous, delighting in the 
happiness of others — so generously sympathizing with the 
sorrow of the old and young, of rich and poor ? his energies 
well attuned, by the harmonies of religious principles, re- 
straining the moral, and elevating the mental life ; his whole 
character both subdued and exalted by the grace of God ; 
not, indeed, free from human imperfections and inward sins, 
needing daily repentance and pardon, and a strength not his 
own to overcome, but free from all wilful dereliction of prin- 
ciple, or vice? The glow of health was on his cheek, and his 
countenance lighted up by the beauty of the "peace of God ;" 
his spirits buoyant and bright, but never irreverent. Could 
it be the same, who now, exhausted by the wrestling we have 
described, sat leaning back against the chair, his burning 
brow resting on his cold hand ; his face so pale, his figure 
bent, and thin almost to emaciation ? Yes, there he sat be- 
fore an open window, that the air of night might blow upon 
him, and refresh his faint and languid frame, ere he lay down 
to sleep and rest. And yet in character he was little changed. 
His temper, indeed, was now what it had never been before, 
irritable and unequal — his spirits either depressed or forced ; 
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but he was neither less moral, less religions, less anxious to 
promote the good of others ; rather in all these, he sought 
greater perfection, and exercised a yet more stringent self- 
renunciation. But his religion was no longer based upon 
the Word of God. He had bound himself over to a servi- 
tude which fettered him, body, soul, and spirit His body 
was enchained by a discipline which weakened its energies ; 
his soul by ordinances which darkened his understanding; 
and his spirit by traditions as false as they were fatal ; so 
that its faith was no longer free, for it was entangled in the 
" yoke of bondage." The Bible had ceased to be his ^Hamp ;" 
the light of the Gospel was screened and shrouded by man's 
inventions, and thus had Ernest become outwardly a slave, 
and inwardly a martyr, to a Church whose authority was of 
man and not of God. And while obedient to the very letter 
of its teaching, he was daily alienating himself from mem- 
bership with ^e holy Catholic Church of God and His re- 
deemed, by seeking to redeem his own soul hy his own works, 
and so make Jesus, the Lord of Life, a secondary means of 
justification for life, and limiting the illimitable grace of the 
Holy Spirit, to the ordinance of a baptismal sacrament! 
Well might suoh service be a service of fear, not love — of 
dread, not hope ! 

During the two first years of his Oxford career, little 
change was discernible in either the views or the habits of 
Ernest Willoughby, beyond a slight leaning towards certain 
doctrines held more decidedly by some of its leading divines, 
with whom he had become pei'soDally acquainted, and who 
appeared to him more holy in life and profession, than many 
others whom he had met, to a degree almost amounting to 
monastic devotedness. Subsequently, however, the change 
in himself became more apparent during his visits to Earls- 
wood, until it had now become painfully evident that he had 
exchanged the simplicity of evangelical religion for the sub- 
tilties of a system not sanctioned by the Gospel, although 
neither Alice nor her father suspected how completely he had 
embraced the views of a school fast rising into a separate 
communion from the reformed Church of England, each day 
forging, as it were, a fresh link for the chain which must 
ultimately re-unite it to Borne ; an admission in which Rome 
itself avowedly glories. There was, however, a secret influ- 
ence, beyond all others, which had enthralled the niind^ we 
might almost aaj the heart, of Ernest WAYow^c^^. K\iWiS» 
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two years preTiousIy to the time Of his present visit at Earl*- 
wood, Mr Grey had returrwd to Oxford with his charge, 
then, for the first tirae, entered as a student of the Univer- 
»ity. but still wholly under the care and direction of bis 
amiable tutor. The extreme delicacy of young Mowbray's 
health had induced a loii/^r sojourn in Italy than his parents 
had originally contemplated, and they had passed some 
months at Rome, where again, as we have seen, Lord Erris- 
ford and Lady Gertrude Austyn had been arapong tbeir most 
intimate friends. Mr. Grey brought with him to Oxford a 
letter to Ernest, from the latter, especially introducing him 
as worthy of " esteem, admiration, and eotample^^ but with 
the singular request that her name should not be n^ntioned 
to the Everards, as connected with such an introduction. It 
was, perhaps, natural that thus associated with the remem- 
brance of a mutual friend, no other inducement should be 
needed, at once to waive all formal etiquette between the 
strangers, and to cultivate an immediate intimacy ; but apart 
from this, there was in Mr. Grey so much that was superior 
to the general class of society, a fascination of address, a 
meekness, blended with dignity, a refinement totally devoid 
of all affectation or conceit, together with a noelancholy, evi- 
dent though repressed, that at once rendered him an object 
of deepest interest to Ernest, and which every interview 
served but to strengthen ; nor was this far short of a mutual 
sentiment, for Ernest himself soon becan>e to Mr. Grey a tie 
such as might unite an elder to a younger brother, in whom 
existed a perfect unison of mind, although less matured in 
its development and experience. The difference in age was, 
however, less of years than of character, and Ernest soon 
fell wholly under its attractive influence, and eventually be- 
came what we have seen him. To the vows of his ordination, 
which were sufficiently stringent, he had added those which 
were imposed upon him by a mistaken view of Christian re- 
sponsibility. To all this he had but followed the example 
of Mr. Grey, who had urged upon him the blessedness of a 
soul, yielding itself to an austere surrender of every earthly 
tie, without which the priestly office could be but imperfectly 
fulfilled. From the Lady Gertrude he had heard ot* fiis en- 
gagement to Alice Everard, and the more he saw of his deep 
attachment to her, the more lie labored to impress upon 
him the danger of such, and the incompatibility of marriage 
with the sacred ministrations of one sworn to the service of 
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Christ, through ohedience to holj Church, dwelling much 
and often, with all the enthusiasm of his own exaggerated 
views, upon the achievements to which the awakened clergy 
of the Anglican branch aimed, in restoring her high privileges 
and sacred power, which had been so fatally lowered by the 
Reformation ; her sacraments desecrated, and her very priest- 
hood brought down to the level of an unauthorized ministry ; 
nevertheless, the " gates of hell" could never prevail against 
her, if her sons would but be earnest in the great work of 
her restoration. He fully admitted the corruptions of the 
Komish Church, but not that they had separated her from 
the true faith ; rather her condition, like that of the Church 
of England, called for increased exertions, on the part of 
every true-hearted Churchman, to bring both the one and the 
other, to the purity and union of apostolic Christianity ; 
union in discipline, in creeds, and, above all, in the holy sac- 
raments, through which alone, we can absolve the souls com- 
mitted to our charge, as the only legitimate successors of 
him, to whom the keys of Christ's Church, on earth were by 
Christ Himself intrusted. " Is this then," he asked, " a 
light responsibility 7 Dare we amalgamate secular or social 
interests with a mission so unspeakably holy ? We who hold 
the awful and mysterious power of making the body and 
blood of Christ, remitting and retaining sins? No, Er- 
nest, if we would ourselves be saved, we must take up the 
cross indeed, even to the crucifixion of all our dearest aflFec- 
tions. But it is a glorious cross, and we may take comfort 
and encouragement in the blessed assurance, that if we suf- 
fer as martyrs here, we shall receive the martyr's crown here- 
after." 

His companion gazed upon the earnest countenance of the 
speaker, with feelings of reverence and admiration. He had 
listened and believed, and he went on his way to begin the 
work of his own martyrdom ! 

5* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** Vainly before the ahrine be bends, 
Whu know:* not ihe true pilRriin^s part. 
The raitrtyr's cell no safety lends. 
To him who wants the mariyr's heart** 

Kkblk. 

On the eveninff previously to the ordination of Ernest 
Willoughby, Mr. Grey, who had been to him, throughout his 
preparation, all that friend and brother could be, was exhort- 
ing and encouraging him for the holy office, to which he was 
about, so solemnly, to surrender himself Ernest was greatly 
excited ; his cheek was flushed, and his manner agitated, for 
his nervous system had been greatly weakened by listings, 
to which he was scarcely equal, in preparation for the mor- 
row's solemn rite, and now he wished to confess. He paced 
the room, and Mr. Grey, not inexperienced in the struggle 
going on within his bosom, deeply sympathized with him, in 
what he well knew most keenly touched him ; but he dared 
not suffer any personal feeling to stand betwixt his conscience 
and his painful duty, so he silently awaited the communica- 
tion of his friend. At length Ernest exclaimed, in a tone 
of irritation, " Cyril, you have never loved, or you could not 
urge me to a sacrifice involving consequences so fearful." 

Mr. Grey looked up, and a sudden expression of such in- 
tense anguish passed over his countenance, that it at once 
drew the thoughts of Ernest from himself; he stood before 
him in surprise, as if to read his inmost soul. But too well 
accustomed to control the emotions of a heart inured to se- 
verest discipline, Mr. Grey soon recovered his usual calm 
self-possession, save that for a moment he passed his hand 
across his forehead as if to dispel some baneful phantom of 
the brain, and then he gently said, " Ernest, if you think 
that I have wantonly urged upon you more than the cause 

' our Church requires, or more than I would or could my- 

Jf endure, jou sorely wrong me ; and fvntbLer, if I can 
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streTigtIien you in holy resolutions, and save you from the 
peril of renouncing the cross of our Lord, by a knowledge of 
my own deep martyrdom, you shall hear the secret of my in- 
most heart, which I thought would lie there, unknown and 
anrevealed, till tho grave should give up its dead !" 

'' Nay, Cyril, dear, generous friend," interrupted Ernest, 
warmly, " shame would it be to -doubt your noble spirit. Be 
still my guide, my spiritual monitor, bearing with my own 
un governed will, for in yourself you embody all that I could 
aim to be. Oh, Cyril ! could I be spared one task, one sac- 
rifice, which eminently touches the peace of another, scarcely 
less than it destroys me, I could resign all else without a 
sigh. No personal suffering, no toil, no duty, no ordeal that 
you could impose upon me, for my salvation, or for the 
Church's good, would I hesitate to bear and to obey, only 
leave me my treasured Alice, to whom my heart is bound by 
every tie of honor and of love, and whose sweet influence 
would but give zest and energy, to every hallowed purpose 
of my soul." 

Mr. Grey seemed scarcely to heed this touching supplica- 
tion. He was pale as marble ; but, as if nothing could shake 
the stern resolve to which he had wrought his mind, he said, 
waving his hand to prevent any further remonstrance against 
it, '' Ernest, my brother, I too will confess. Like your own, 
my life opened with promises of earthly happiness, which few, 
perhaps, can wholly realize. Young, thoughtless, and loving 
the things of the world, I came here to enter upon a voca- 
tion, which I had ehosen, without a serious thought of its 
deep responsibilities, its high commission, or its awful results 
to my own soul, as involving the souls of others, for ever- 
lasting salvation, or eternal misery ! I need not reiterate 
what you already know, of the blessed influence and example 
of one worthy to hold rule, my revered tutor and friend, un- 
der whose gentle teaching I learnt t^ estimate the charge I 
was about so lightly to undertake, and all that 1 have taught 
you, dear Ernest, I first received from hifn. He instructed 
me in the history of holy Church, from the time of its an- 
cient glory to its present declension and peril, and her resto- 
ration soon became the absorbing interest of my soul, to 
which I vowed the dedication of my life, and the surrender 
of everything which could militate against it. As a soldier 
goes to battle for the defence of all he holds most de&r,^ &o 
did I go to mj ordination, sworn to coxxat mjXlvi^ ^b^^iQ'OKai^ 
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in comparison with the holy rights and doctrines of the An- 
glican Church, as she was before our unhappy Reformers 
despoiled her of those rights; and at the feet of him from 
whom, at my consecration, I received the keys which can 
alone unlock the mysteries of salvation, and the power vested 
in our priesthood, through apostolic succession, to ' open and 
shut the gates of heaven,' I solemnly vowed to surrender 
myself — ^body, soul, and spirit — exclusively to this holy work; 
and to renounce, rf needs be, houses, and lands, and earthly 
prospects, to advance its interests, and to secure its prosper- 
ity ; and, above all, I vowed, yes, Ernest, I vowed deeply, 
determinately, never to win woman's love, or seek an earthly 
bride!" 

Mr. Grey paused, and the quivering of his lips, told that 
here lay the overthrow of his peace. He bowed his head for 
a moment, as if to escape from the passing phantoms of mem- 
ory, and he resumed his history. " Triumphantly did I then 
begin my career, for I gloried in the cross which I had re- 
solved to bear. A most valuable curacy was offered me in 
one of the loveliest districts of my native land, but while re- 
joicing that the * lines had fallen to me in pleasant places,' I 
received a summons from my dear, and respected tutor, an- 
nouncing to me that a door of pious usefulness had already 
opened before me, in a mission of important service to the 
Church. I immediately came to Oxford, being then in the 
neighborhood, and found that he had pledged my acceptance 
of a charge, which required me for a time to go abroad, with 
a family, of great wealth and influence, whose youngest son, 
a delicate lad of fifteen, needed change to a milder climate, 
and therefore a tutor was required to accompany him, that 
his classical studies might not be interrupted. This offer 
was so wholly repugnant to my inclination, that, upon the 
first impulse of the moment, I declined it ; but when I found 
how materially I might serve the Church by submission to 
the proposal, I dared no longer refuse compliance. Sir 
Willis Mowbray, who had once favored the evangelical party, 
had recently become more disposed to embrace apostolic 
views, in evidence of which he had applied for a tutor from 
the University of Oxford, one in orders, or ready for. imme- 
diate ordination, that he might combine his tutorship with 
the higher and holier duties of domestic chaplain to the fam- 
ily, during their sojourn abroad, where, in Italy especially, 
the ministrations of a Protestant Church could not always 
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be enjoyed. To many this offer would have been most ad* 
vantageous, but to me, nothing could be much less congenial. 
Pecuniary emolument I did not want, and the restraints of 
such a position would. I know, be irksome in the extreme ; 
but my spiritual adviser pressed upon me the necessities and 
claims of our holy Church, and I felt bound by my vows to 
implicit obedience and self-renunciation. The erection of 
new churches were loudly called for throughout the world's 
Christendom, while many of those in England required re- 
pair and restoration. To these objects my salary, which is 
most liberal, was to be at once wholly devoted, my own re- 
sources being more than sufficient for my personal wants. 
Thus I parted from my venerable friend, and if anything 
earthly could at that moment have afforded me comfort, it 
had been the unqualified approbation with which he received 
my submission, giving me absolution for the weakness I had 
confessed, and his blessing ere I left him. And now I felt 
that I had, indeed, entered upon the work of martyrdom. 
Sometimes I have thought, Ernest, that pride^ lay at the 
root of this submission : the pride of religious heroism, giving 
it the semblance of humility. But I know not. Of course, 
I was compelled immediately to decline the curacy, to which 
I had attached so much of hope, and sorely against the wishes 
of my widowed mother and family, I shortly left England, 
resigning my prospects of independence for those of servi- 
tude, and, in the world's estimation, my freedom for slavery. 
But, ' the servant must not be above his Lord.' I conquered 
every obstacle, and in the rich blessings of the Church, I 
looked for my reward here and hereafter. Of my young 
charge I need say nothing, for you know him. He was al- 
ways most amiable and affectionate ; nor has he, in riper 
years, disappointed the expectations promised in his boyhood. 
The parents are worldly; the mother, often capricious and 
difficult to satisfy or please ; nevertheless, I have obtained 
some influence over the whole family, excepting, indeed, the 
eldest son, an officer in the army, who is a zealous adherent 
of the evangelical party, and very rarely with us ; but, I 
humbly trust, that I have gathered two lambs at least, into 
the fold of the true Church." 

Mr. Grey again paused, and the mind of Ernest suddenly 
reverting to many circumstances detailed to him of the Mow- 
bray family, by Lady Gertrude, he inadvertently asked, '' Is not 
Miss Mowbray one of them ?" but scarcely had the incautious 
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words |>a88ed his lips, than he felt what he had probably 
done, and he now deeply reddened with vexation and self- 
rt f)roach. To his surprise, however, Mr. Grey answered 
with perfect self-possession, almost amounting to indifference, 
^ Yes, and a sweet gentle lamb she is, scarcely fitted for this 
rough world, but I trust she has devoted herself to a better." 
Ernest felt relieved, and smiled, although something like 
doubt still mingled with it. Mr. Grey, without perceiving 
it, continued, " For nearly four years, Italy has been the 
scene of our wanderings, and it was a few months after our 
first sojourn there, that we removed from Milan to another 
state, and there, Ernest, I was made to experience the full 
cost of the sacrifice to which my vows had forever bound me. 
An angel crossed my path : day after day, week after week, 
every smile of her exquisite face, every tone of her musical 
voice, every grace of mind, and intellect, and of soul, entwin- 
ed themselves around my very being ; my heart was, — and 
is, wholly hers ! Oh ! Willoughby, you talk of love, and 
think I know not what it is ! Never was love, in its most 
exalted state, concentrating in itself, esteem, admiration, rev- 
erence, homage, — more deeply, devotedly, holily enshrined 
within the heart of man, than here it is !" He laid his hand 
upon his heart, but could say no more : then, covering his 
face, he bowed his head and wept. When he looked up 
again, the lightning's blast could scarcely have caused a 
greater blight, than the inward anguish of feeling had thrown 
over the countenance of Mr. Grey. Gradually, however, it 
passed away, leaving him only pale and haggard ; but, seeing 
Ernest alarmed, he swallowed the wine which he had poured 
out for him, and became calm and composed. 

" Dear Cyril," said Ernest, " if for my sake you have thus 
opened wounds which, I fear, are destroying you, say no 
more ; but, surely, after what I have seen, you cannot urge 
me to vows, for which I have no strength, if this be their 
result." 

" Ernest, beware how you misconstrue that result," replied 
Mr. Grey, solemnly. " What you have witnessed is but the 
weakness of a fallen nature, not the effect of a righteous 
vow. Lay not down the cross, because you see it is heavy 
to bear, but look at the cross on which your Lord, and my 
Lord, was content to suffer for His Church ; and for that 
Church's sake, let us both be content to do His will." 

"But, Cyril, is it His will?" asked Ernest, "that we 
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should relinqnish a holy link in the chain of God's providen- 
tial blessings, given to unite us to the very charities of life?" 

" Christ died to sanctify the soul, my brother, and not to 
leave it free to foster its own selfish aflFections. They who 
are appointed to an apostle's work, must live and suffer an 
apostle^s life. Would holy St. Paul have converted thou- 
sands to the Church of Christ, had he attached himself to 
things of time and sense ? Think you, that he had never 
loved ? Yet, was it not his own deliberate judgment, that 
the ministers of G-od did better not to marry, that they 
might ' serve the Lord without distraction, not caring for 
the things of the world ;' and if he so vowed to relinquish 
the link, which binds us, rather to the snares, than to the 
charities of life, how far greater need have loe to seek apos- 
tolic unction, through apostolic obedience, than he who was 
an apostle, through miraculous conversion ?" 

Ernest sighed, but answered nothing ; and Mr. Grey re- 
turned again to the subject of his own resolve. " I have 
said how I loved, then what think you, must have been the 
task that my vows imposed, when again and again, I met the 
being whose life was as the life of my own existence, while 
on me reposed her innocent confidence, for guidance, instruc- 
tion, and encouragement ; my approval ever lighting up her 
sweet face with smiles, my influence sufficiently powerful to 
remove prejudice and error 1 Yet, all this, I calmly braved 
for the cause of our holy Church ; and this crucifixion I 
have endured for months." 

" And was this love reciprocal ?" inquired Ernest. 

" No ; from my inmost soul, do I believe, a thought of love 
betwixt herself and me, never rose within her bosom, else 
long ago, had we parted forever ! And now, Ernest, do 
you think that I ask you to drink a cup, whose bitterness I 
have not tasted to the dregs ? Yet, never have I wished 
my vows repealed ; or, if, sometimes, my heart has yearned 
for its release, my will, at least, has never consented to its 
wish. Never have I asked for woman's love, — never sought 
to win an earthly bride ; but she shall be mine in Heaven ! 
— to see her, dedicated heart and soul, to the Church on 
earth, set apart as a pure and holy daughter of tJw Church 
alone, I would go through all, — and more than all, — than I 
have already suffered !" 

Ernest was silent, for his thoughts had 'wawdet^^iax. K. 
vague and painful suspicion rose like a mvBt \>ftioT^\i^a mvsA. 
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He looked up, and fixing upon tbe oountenftnoe of hifi com- 
pan ion a searohing look, he said, ^ And what is her name, 
Cyril ?" 

Mr. Grey reddened, but immediately replied, " Ernest, 
YOU have my secret, as none other, save my spiritual father, 
lu confession, will ever hear or know it. Be content, and 
urge no more, for what you ask shall never have reply. That 
is uiy secret still, known only to Him, whose eye no veil can 
shroud. And now," he faintly added, " no more of this. 
Forget what I have told you, save, when in your hours of 
weakness, you would resist a holy will ; remember, that one 
still weaker than yourself, has found strength to overcome 
the tempter, and that what faith requires, faith can bear and 
do." 

Ernest had been so wholly absorbed by the sad history of 
one, whom he esteemed above all other men, that his own 
sorrows had for a moment lain dormant ; but now, again 
brought back to the full consciousness of what awaited him, 
he fell into painful and abstracted thoughts. After a long, 
uninterrupted pause in the conversation, he murmured, rath- 
er than said, ^' And is this, then, the end of all we have 
hoped for, lived for, waited for 1 Cyril, m%ist I doom Alice 
to a fate so sad ?" 

" I have no command to give you that it must be so," re- 
plied Mr. Grey. " As far as clerical celibacy is a duty, it is 
grounded not on God's law, but on the Church's ' rule and on 
vow.' * Our Church leaves this to the discretion of the 
clergy ; although she has power, did she so choose,'* to en- 
force obedience here as in other matters. A vow once made 
at her sacred altar, can never be revoked ; nevertheless^ it 
is for you to count the cost of rejecting a pious vow, such as 
must bind you in closer unity with herself, and strengthen 
you to give up all, even your greatest treasure, that you 
may receive a hundredfold of ' treasure in Heaven ;' but sure 
I am that if you sacrifice a holy vow, for the worship of the 
creature, better far draw back from the ministry, like the 
young man in the gospel, and go away sorrowfully indeed. Fain 
would I save you from this, dear Ernest, you for whose holy 
surrender to the Church, I have prayed and fasted ! Pon- 
der well, I beseech you, the awful consequences of this draw- 
ing back from that, to which you have felt especially called. 

* Tract 90. 
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The Churcli must be supreme in the hearts of her sons, and 
will you — can you, desert her in the hoar of her peril, ani 
so lose the blessings of her mysterious power? Remember, 
that if you reject her now, she may reject you, when most 
you need her absolving mercy !" 

Ernest answered only by a groan ; and Mr. Grey followed 
up the advantage, which he saw was gained, by urging his 
very love for Alice, as a plea for the sacrifice he prei^sed, 
dwelling on the example of those saints and apostles who 
had given up life itself for a heavenly crown, and for the 
triumphs achieved through the tribulations of the righteous. 
Ernest, both excited and exhausted, listened intently to the 
arguments of Mr. G-rey, as if the voice of inspiration itself 
had spoken them, and he felt that his own salvation, and per- 
haps the salvation of Alice, depended upon his decision. 
His disordered mind saw not the subtle drops of a false and 
perverted faith, drawing him away from the pure and simple 
word of God ; so he glanced only at the greatness of the 
work before him, of holding the keys of Heaven ; retaining 
and absolving sins ; above all, of winning her who was so 
fatally dear to him, from heresy to the obedience and blessed 
privileges of a Church, which alone was so empowered. 

Poor Ernest ! had he indeed sought guidance from the 
only source of inspiration, he had not listened to its counter- 
feit; but he believed a lie, and the "father of lies" riveted 
the delusion. The Church, and not the Saviour, had been 
set up before him, as the object of his soul's devotion, and 
idolatry soon took the place of worship. He now fell on his 
knees before his friend and confessor, and there he solemnly 
vowed an unreserved surrender of himself to the Church, 
and to lay before its altar every aflfection of his heart — every 
power of his mind ! 

On the following day, Ernest Willoughby received ordi- 
nation from the hands of his bishop. The great struggle 
was over, and but one trial more remained to be overcome. 
The evening of that eventful day, he passed again with Mr. 
Grey, who was anxious further to fortify and prepare his 
mind as far as possible, against the counter principles of the 
Earlswood family, aware that he would, there, have to con- 
tend with a powerful and adverse influence. He now received 
him with warmest welcome and congratulation, every trace 
of his recent emotion was effaced, and never had he appeared 
to Ernest, more cheerful than throughout that evening. His 
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conversatioQ became animated and varied, avoiding all pain- 
ful allusions ; wliile, with wonderful discernment, he led the 
mind of his companion, through arguments tending to con- 
firm the claims of '• the Church," without touching directly, 
upon any which could awaken distrust or apprehension. He 
led liim on from history to science ; from science to Divine 
pliilosophy, with an eloquence and power of argument, and 
an adaptation of language to thought, that manifested not 
only a deep research into all the higher branches of litera- 
ture, but also a surprising command of ideas, illustrative of 
his subjects. He dwelt especially on the history and charac- 
ter of the Jesuits, acknowledging most openly that in many 
respects they were models to which his own soul aspired, 
eschewing only the few errors which doubtless mingled with 
their religious creed. In all that related to discipline, to 
learning, and to self-abandonment for the truth's sake, he con- 
sidered them examples worthy of imitation among the clerical 
members of our Anglican Church, recommending many of 
their devotional writings to the study of every Christian dis- 
ciple. Ernest was both fascinated and astonished. He more 
than ever estimated the value and privilege of friendship 
with a man, young indeed in years, but matured in judgment, 
and powerful in intellect, holding a master mind over every 
other; while with the humility of an inferior, it might truly 
be said of him, that he became a '* servant of all," that he 
might win souls to the Church he so devotedly served. Was 
this the man whom Ernest could for a moment doubt, oppose, 
or question? " No," thought he, " I might as well doubt a 
prophet, or question an apostle." And when he remembered, 
too, the scene of the preceding night, he wondered yet more, 
at the surpassing command of mind, which could so soon rise 
superior to the conflict which he had witnessed. Mr. Grey 
saw the eflfect of eflTorts exerted for the very object attained. 
He had conquered the wavering spirit of his young proselyte, 
and irrevocably sealed his vows. It was now nearly mid- 
night, and Ernest prepared to depart, feeling a painful regret 
that it might be long before he could again enjoy such an 
evening as had so fleetly passed away. Mr. Grey, before 
parting, led him to his study, and when he had closed the 
door, he took from his desk a small morocco case, in which 
lay a beautiful gold crucifix. " Willoughby," he said, " take 
this as my parting gift, and ever wear it next your heart ; it 
will animate your faith, inspire you to prayer, and I trust, 
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will often be to you a channel of support and consolation. 
Be faithful in jour service of the cross, and you will obtain 
an imperishable crown. I wear its counterpart," he added, 
drawing from his bosom one of similar size, suspended by a 
chain, '' and, attaching to it no light value, I tliought I could 
scarcely offer you a holier memento of my deep regard." 

Ernest received the gift with warmest expressions of grat- 
itude and gratified acceptance. **And here," continued Mr. 
Grey, " is another oflFering, sent expressly from Rome, to re- 
mind you of one whose prayers have been with us to day, in 
the solemn rite of your consecration. The Lady Gertrude 
Austyn requested that it might be given to you to-night, to- 
gether with this letter, and thus I obey her wishes." This 
gift was a gold chain of exquisite workmanship, on the clasp 
of which, was a small enamelled Madonna and child. " From 
Lady Gertrude !" exclaimed Ernest, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment, and again a vague, and somewhat painful suspicion 
arose within his mind. He fixed a penetrating and earnest 
gaze upon the countenance before him, but nothing was there 
to warrant an apprehension. All was calm and dignified ; 
the smile expressed no more than its habitual melancholy, 
nothing to indicate emotion, save a slight tremor of the 
mouth, natural to the circumstances which might produce 
this, in parting from one avowedly so dear to him. 

The chain hung on the hand of Ernest, as he again looked 
up and said, " It is beautiful, indeed ! but why did Lady Ger- 
trude send it to you, and not direct to myself, or to " 

he was going to say " Alice," but he could not. 

" I fancy that letter will explain her motives for sending 
it through such a channel," quietly replied Mr. Grey. 

" Have you, then, been intimately known to Gertrude ?" 
asked Ernest, still holding her letter unopened in his hand, 
observing that the chain suspended round the neck of Mr. 
Grey, exactly corresponded with that just given to himself 

"As the most intimate friend of Miss Mowbray," replied 
Mr. Grey, " I have met her frequently, and she has been 
pleased to express pleasure in occasionally receiving some 
instruction from me." Then, observing the scarcely repressed 
inquisitiveness of his companion, he added, faintly smiling, 
'* This chain, which, as you see, resembles your own, was also 
her gift, although you need not be jealous, for I do not mis- 
understand it as more than a delicate return for what she 
calls 'obligation conferred,' having nothing about it, I am 
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quite aware, of a talismaDio nainre, as is doubtless impart4 
to yours, as a gnge (VamitieV 

Ernest too smiled, and, involuntarily shaking his head, h| 
thought, '^ I am all wrong again, his idol is not there?'' Hi 
sat down by the lamp to read his letter, but as he did so, bef, 
reddened, and something like a displeased expression crossed^ 
his countenance. For a few moments he was silent, and then | 
said, '• Cyril, can you tell me why there has, of late, been so 
much of concealment about Lady Gertrude \ I mean, more 
especially, where the Everards are concerned. She, who is 
naturally open as the day, is become mysterious and reserved. 
Why is she so anxious that her own ^familiar friend' should 
know nothing of her correspondence with either yourself or 
me?" 

Mr. Grey quietly answered," I believe that Lady Gertrude 
acts in obedience to her spiritual advisers. No one knows 
better than yourself, Willoughby, that the Everard family 
hold such low and narrow views, that it is expedient, as far 
as possible, to prevent any interference on their part, with 
the religious feelings of our young convert, for so I may al- 
most call her, and, therefore, reserve towards them is a pious 
submission to the authority of the church ; and allow me to 
add, Ernest, that it is important, you should encourage her 
in this reserve." 

''But I cannot yet understand why all this is necessary," 
said Ernest, impatiently, and thrown a little off his guard, 
" if righteous in our own views, which I do not, of course, 
for a moment question, why may we not openly proclaim 
them ?" 

" You will understand it better, my brother," replied Mr. 
Grey, " when you have a little further advanced in the knowl- 
edge and experience of an apostolic teacher ; in the meantime, 
be directed by those that are so." 

This last sentence was spoken somewhat in the tone of 
rebuke, and Ernest felt it so ; but Mr. Grey had turned to 
the book-case on the other side of the room, and taking down 
two small volumes, said, in his usual affectionate and familiar 
tone, *' Here is a work which you must study deeply, for it is 
replete with golden rules. It is a treatise on the ' Disciplina 
Arcana,' or secret councils of the Fathers And here is also 
a copy of devotional exercises, called ' The Rosary,' which 
may often stimulate your soul in seasons of lassitude and 
spiritual depression. Take both these volumes, and when 
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not in holier use, let tbetn remind you of an attached and ab- 
sent friend. And now, dear Willougbby, we must p&rt, for 
it is very late, and bear in mind this ray last exliortation to 
you, in the words of a profound philosopher. * I look upon 
the Oliurch as the salvation of England, and I look upon the 
salvation of the Church to depend upon Oxford.'* Inscribe 
that upon your heart and remember your deep responsibili- 
ties, as a son of the University, ordained and consecrated to 
the Church, beneath the sacred walls of Oxford ! On you, as 
on me, may depend the ' Church's salvation.' " 

Ernest warmly grasped the hand of Mr. Grey, asked his 
blessing and his absolution, and tbe friends parted, uncertain 
where, and when, and how they might meet again. 

They parted,— professedly in the fellowship and com- 
munion of the " Holy CatJwlic and Apostolic Church?^ And 
yet, in the long and familiar intercourse between the spirit- 
ual teacher and the consecrated student, rarely had reference 
been made to the Holy Scriptures, in which aJom stands the 
foundation of all revealed truth, which that Church embodies 
— apart from the traditions and interpretation of uninspired 
writers. Tbe " Disciplina Arcana" was a safer guide ; the 
" Rosary" a model of prayer and devotion ; the traditions 
of the ancient fathers, were purer streams of spiritual knowl- 
edge. So, like a lamp without its light, was their faith with- 
out tbe God of faith ; their cross, without " Him crucified ;" 
their Church, without its great High Priest! Tbis may 
sound a harsh solution of Tractarian tbeories, but their prac- 
tical results are fully borne out by living proofs and melan- 
choly experience. Look at their tracts, their devotional 
writings, their desecrated altars, their candles and crosses, 
their idolatrous genuflexions, all, all as utterly opposed to 
the spirit, and to tbe very language of Holy Scripture, as 
they are dishonoring to Christ, and to the Holy Ghost ! We 
believe, and in sorrow we do so, that this is no exaggerated 
view of the system ; a branch broken oflf from the Church of 
England^ and not now in reality a part of herself But, 
alas, how many learned, and conscientious, and, humanly 
speaking, religious men, have been led on, step by step, from 
Tractarian errors to Rome's idolatries, drawing away many 
unstable souls in their wake to the same perilous position ; 
men, who when first yielding to tbe one, would have been, 

♦ Quoted by Rev. W. Sewell. ASermonon t][ielSakX\o\i,^«^V\>2L^<t 
and tbe Vmverdty of Ojcford, p. 23. 
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and were among the foremost to do battle against the other. 
But they departed from the simplicity and spirit of the Gos- 
pel, "teaching for doctrines, the commandments of men," and 
80 making the •' commandment of G-od of none effect by their 
traditions." With such warnings before us, let us " take heed 
lest we fall." Let every true-hearted member of our glorious 
Anglican Church, — a Church for whose sake its blessed Re- 
formers counted their lives as nothing. — lot ds, like them, 
earnestly, prayerfully lay hold of the " Word of Grod" as the 
only foundation of a pure religion, and a purified Church. 
And while meekly appreciating all our precious means of 
grace, which that " Word" sanctions, let us seek more right- 
eously to honor these means, by works meet for the " Glory 
of God," and for the holiness of Christ's redeemed Church, 
both on earth and in Heaven. 



CHAPTER IX. 



*♦ Her lot la on you — silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear thro* suffuring's hour, 
And sunless riches from affHCtions tleep 
To pour on broken leed^, — u wa<ited sliowerl 
And to make idol?, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship — therefore pray.'' 

Ukmans. 

Bright was the summer's morn to Alice Everard, when, 
with a heart sunny as the aspect before her, she arose early, 
and throwing open her window, looked out upon the beautiful 
world. The lark was on the wing for its heavenward flight, 
its clear, sweet note thrilling merrily through the air, while 
every bird awoke to imitate its song, aspiring, like herself, 
to rise above earth's narrow sphere. The heart of Alice 
was inspired too ; her thoughts plumed with the wings of 
hope, soared above this world of sense, and revelled in that 
of unseen glories, while at length her voice rose, with the 
music around her, in a morning hymn of praise. The air 
was slightly moved by wind coming gently from the south, 
with a freshness so welcome when the sun is high. Alice 
stood long to contemplate a scene, so much in unison with 
her own heart, and which, though familiar from infancy, 
seemed ever varying with the seasons, as they returned to 
bring their own peculiar changes over the natural beauties 
of creation. At length she sat down, and, opening the Bible, 
her mind soon rose above all sublunary things, to hold com- 
munion with the great Invisible. She turned to the book 
of Ezekiel, for some reference to the subject of her more im- 
mediate study, and her eye falling upon the 16th verse of 
the 1st chapter, it recalled to her a beautiful commentary of 
her father's, upon the vision of the four wheels. " Their ap- 
pearance and their work was, as it were, awheel in the middle 
of a wheel," and " their rings were full of eyes round about 
them four, and when the living creatures went, the wheels 
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went by thiBm." Thia now fully occupied her mind, as typical 
of the workinprs of earthly dispensations, within the great 
wheel of Providence : the eyes round about them illustrating 
the omiscience of Jehovah watching over the moral and 
spiritual machinery of a Christianas life, His omnipresence 
following them as a garment of light in " dark places," or as 
a shadow in the " day of heat." Wheel within wheel, ever 
working out the omnipotent will of Him, who is ** round 
about them all," sending forth ministers of mercy, and love, 
and holiness, to interpret the meaning of tlie *• inner wheels" 
of human events, to the faith which, waiting upon God, looks 
up with a " seeking eye," and listens with a " hearing ear," 
to lessons thus brought down from heaven, to direct and 
guide the soul through every trial, and every temptation, 
and every perplexity, which entwines one with another, as a 
mysterious network about the pathway of mortal life ! 
Whatever dispensations may await me, thought Alice, oh I 
may my spirit go with the Spirit of God, whithersoever it 
may lead me, that so I may indeed, always behold His bright- 
ness, '^ as the appearance of a bow, that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain." For how wonderfully is the love of God 
stamped upon every visitation of His providence ! — a love, 
beginning the history of eternity with life received, and end- 
ing it with life redeemed. A love never wearied, never fail- 
ing, never forgetting ! While man's disobedience worked 
death, God's love provided the " new life in Christ," that 
death might be " swallowed up in victory." Man's ingrati- 
tude now, as ever, turns the paradise of bis being into a wil- 
derness of sorrow ; but God's love is there to sanctify the 
sorrow, and make it a stream of blessings ! Breathed upon 
by the love of God, poverty becomes riches — sickness, health 
— ^weakness, strength — penitence, praise ; fear becomes hope, 
and death itself becomes life ! " Yes," said Alice to herself, 
'^ this is the substance of all Scripture, ^ the Lamb slain,' for 
the sinner saved — saved through the righteousness of Christ, 
yet obedient unto works of righteousness, through faith, be- 
cause faith itself, a holy seed, must reproduce the fruits of 
holiness, without which it is but a delusion ; and faith works 
by love — loving much, as realizing the amount of sins for- 
given ! Surely, in all this, there is no keeping back the 
blessed doctrine of the atonement ? The %oork of our re- 
demption is, indeed, a mystery far beyond the limits of human 
mteUigence, but it^ aoaottuCQmeut to manis cle»r md simple, 
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brbtight down to earth in language suited to tbe' meanest 
capacity. The mission of Christ, who can compass it 7 but 
the message of Christ is neither veiled in darkness, nor en- 
veloped in mystery ; for the cloud of the law was swept off 
by the * brightness of His coming/ and types faded away be- 
fore the Saviour Whom they typified. Faith now is but 
called upon to bfelieve the Word, and to obey it, for what the 
Lord declares that will He accomplish, and what He promises 
that will He assuredly perform. What then can poor human 
nature do towards its own redemption f Its native tenden- 
cies all set towards evil, and keep the soul down to seek even 
religion itself among the grovelling things which but * perish 
with the using.' Dear Ernest, would that he would simply 
lay hold of truth as thus revealed in the word of God, strip- 
ped of man's inventions, which have cast a dark cloud be- 
twixt his soul and the peace of God, The Bible may be 
clasped with many seals, but prayer will ever open them one 
by one, as the eye of the believer's faith strengthens to admit 
the full light of revelation, while He who gave the faith, and 
formed the eye, knows best how to apply the light, without 
destroying the delicate vision which receives it ; and so will 
it be, until we may behold as * face to face,' those spiritual 
mysteries, which are mysterious, because the imprisoned 
spirit can only see them, as ^ through a glass darkly.' But 
Ernest has, I trust, now done with Oxford and Oxford 
teachers, and my precious father will direct his mind into 
the simpler, safer paths of the Gospel. Sea air, will brace 
his shattered nerves, and we shall be so happy. And the 
time may soon come when he can enter upon the more settled 
duties of his promised living, and then, oh ! how very happy 
we shall all be !" 

The prayer-bell rang, and Alice, whose first visit down 
stairs was always to her father's study, knocked at his door, 
and found him ready to conduct the morning service in his 
family. 

" You have had bright dreams, my child, I think," he said, 
as he pressed his lips to her forehead, thankful in his heart 
to see her look so well. 

" I have, indeed, papa," Alice replied, " at least, my wak- 
ing dreams have been very sweet ones, full of my dear father's 
tender kindness, and the bright waters of Aberystwith Bay." 
She kissed him gratefully as she spoke, and both then walked, 
on to the breakfast-i'ooiti; where the bou8e\io\4^\.o^<2i\Jaax ^^SJhk 

6 
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Ernest Willonghby, awaited the good reetor. After break* 
fast, Alice prepared for her walk to Glencombe, where she 
frequently passed her mornings, either in visiting the schools^ 
the almshouses, or the sick, when any such required her care. 
Barely of late had Ernest left the house during the early 
part of the day ; or, if he did so, it was to wander alone 
among the least frequented paths; and, although Alice had 
often ventured half playfully to chide hia preference for soli- 
tude, she had never expressed the pain which his strange 
misanthropy inflicted upon herself, attributing much of it to 
impaired health, and a morbid state of religious excitement. 
Her generous heart never doubted his good faith, and, not- 
withstanding his altered temper, and uncertain spirits, she 
did not, for an instant, suspect him of anything like altered 
affection towards herself, nor, indeed, had she really ground 
for such an apprehension, for there were times, when his love 
for her, appeared more than ever devoted. The slightest 
ailment or annoyance on her part, would ever call forth his 
most tender solicitude. Sometimes he would take her hand, 
and look at her until tears filled his eyes, and then suddenly 
rush from the room for hours ; and when she pressed him 
for explanation, he would simply assure her,, that it arose 
from a conviction, that she had become his idol, and that he 
must learn to love her less devotedly, if he would serve G-od 
more faithfully. But now, he appeared to have regained a 
cheerfulness which delighted her unsuspicious heart, and 
when she found him awaiting her in the avenue, to propose 
their walking together to the village, she was both so sur- 
prised and pleased, that she felt as if some unaccountable 
weight had been removed almost by magic. Ernest knew 
and understood it, and although he too well knew how soon 
the tears of joy, which for a moment sparkled on her eyelids, 
would become teara of unmitigated sorrow, yet he could not 
now look upon the bright smiles thus awakened by woman's 
trustful love, without a responsive glow of proud and gratir 
fied affection. He took her hand upon his arm, and led her 
almost unconsciously to the wood, through which the walk to 
the village was considerably lengthened, Alice as unheedingly 
following his guidance, while slowly loitering onwards, as tf 
to prolong moments of such pure, and to her, unmixed en- 
joyment. The sunny skies above them, and the cheerful rip- 
pling of the bright waters of the win J log Lynn, lent aid to 
the perfect happiness of that guileless girl, as she hung on 
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the arm, and listened to the voice of him at her side, whose 
moods of joy and sorrow, were alike, and forever, intermin- 
gled with her own. The day, the hour, and the scenery 
around them, awakened remembrance of those as bright, 
when three years before they had rambled together through 
the same wood, to the Waterfall, with Lady Gertrude and 
Algernon — a day memorable to Ernest, especially for happi- 
ness such as he had scarcely since so fully known, and which 
he now mournfully felt could never be enjoyed again Nor 
was Alice wholly unconscious that a shade had passed over 
the hope of the past, although too much still gladdened the 
perspective, materially to darken the present ; nevertheless, 
each concealed from the other these painful convictions, and 
both talked only of the " auld lang syne," of their young 
existence, leaving the veil of the future close drawn betwixt 
that hour and the morrow, lest some intrusive thought 
should wander into the far beyond, and waken up the plian- 
tom fear which had, of late, too often haunted them. Thus, 
both now avoided all reference of themselves, save in the by- 
gone of a happy childhood ; and then they talked with mu- 
tual interest of Algernon, the dear, absent boy, now so near- 
ly merging into the man, and on the eve of commencing a 
new era of life, at the University, as a student for the bar. 
Nor was the Lady Gertrude least in their thoughts, although 
apparently the last remembered, for she had become a painful 
object of solicitude to Alice, and to Ernest, the subject was 
full of difficulty, under the circumstances of his pledged re- 
serve, so that, rarely, had she. of late, been mentioned. Alice 
was quite aware that something like estrangement had grad- 
ually arisen to change their once happy and confiding inter- 
course, although she could scarcely define or trace its cause. 
She still, indeed, heard frequently from her, and the tone of 
her letters was scarcely less affectionate, but they were hur- 
ried and unsatisfactory, and rarely answered her own, where 
she most wished to have reply. Ernest, on the other hand, 
dared not touch upon events and influences so well known to 
himself, as actuating her conduct, and which might have ex- 
plained much, of what, to Alice appeared inexplicable, while 
inwardly he wished that he could himself feel better satisfied 
with the course Lady Gertrude was pursuing towards the 
friend who so little merited either estrangement or reserve. 
Unable, however, to remove the impression of disappoint- 
ment from the mind of his sweet Alice, he tried to banish 
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the doubts, which sometimes forced themselves upon his own, 
believing them to be inimical to the deference which he owed 
to his spiritual superiors. He sighed as he thought of Mr. 
Grey, and the prohibition to which he had bound him in 
their parting interview; then, changing the subject, from 
Gertrude and Rome, to other things, he carefully avoided al- 
lusion to any association which could possibly renew it. The 
walk now terminated, but so long had the lovers lingered on 
their way, unconscious of time and distance, which had ap- 
peared to both so brief, that Alice was surprised to see 
groups of her little scholars just dispersing with merry glee, 
for home and play. She chided herself for neglect of duty, 
and yet she scarcely regretted the surrender of time, which, 
she was fain to believe, had not been wholly wasted. She 
turned back, however, from the school, to take another path 
leading to the almshouses, whose aged inmates she knew ex- 
pected her. This peaceful refuge of their toil worn and de- 
clining life, had been erected and endowed at the sole ex- 
pense of her beloved mother, and now remained a precious 
memorial, claiming the peculiar care of Alice and her father, 
which never, if possible, was neglected — a memorial, oh ! 
how far more acceptable in the sight of God, as well as to 
the hearts which mourned her, than the most costly painted 
window, or monument in church or cathedral could have 
been ! Here Alice parted from Ernest, and comforted be- 
yond expression, by the sweet confidential intercourse of the 
last few hours, so like a renewal of the yet happier past, that 
she felt as if her weak misgivings had been but a dream-like de- 
lusion, and, as she thought this, such a glow of inward grati- 
tude passed over her countenance, while looking up to 
Ernest, as if silently asking to be forgiven, that it gave a 
momentary beauty to her whole aspect, almost unearthly in 
its seraph-like expression. " You will call for me as you re- 
turn, dearest Ernest," she said, affectionately ; " if not here, 
you will find me with blind Annie." 

Ernest held her hand long in his own, but how different 
were the feelings which, at that moment, filled his heart with 
mingled love, and admiration, and wretchedness ! " Would 
that I could be ever at your side, my own sweet Alice," he 
replied ; " I shall surely call for you, go where you may." 

Alice, passed through the little gate of the almshouses, 
and disappeared at once, behind the screen of shrubs, which 
divided them from the road. Ernest stood for awhile, as if 
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trainstfixed by some spectre, which he could neither baffle nor 
avoid. *' Is she gone, in that prophetic gleam of angelic 
beauty, or am I mad ?" he said, passing his hand across his 
brow. A faiutness came over him, and he leaned for support 
against a bank, while drops of perspiration stood upon his 
face, and relieved the pressure which, for a moment, threat- 
ened to overthrow his very reason ; but soon, partially re- 
covering, he staggered to a spring near at hand, with whose 
crystal waters, "gushing sweet and clear," he bathed his 
aching brow, and drank a full draught of its refreshing 
stream, which restored him again to consciousness and 
strength. He walked away through a lane leading to a small 
hamlet, called Ivy brook, romantically situated on the brow 
of a hill, where he frequently visited the family of a small 
farmer, in whom he felt a peculiar interest, the wife being a 
daughter of his own nurse, and born upon his mother's prop- 
erty. She had recently been confined of her first child, and, 
naturally of a delicate constitution, was but slowly recover- 
ing. Ernest, too, had gained considerable influence over the 
religious feelings of both her husband and herself, which he 
felt it his duty to strengthen, in favor of his own views, 
whenever he could do so, as a spiritual teacher ; a duty in 
which he took great delight, and whether explaining to his 
willing listeners the creeds and catechisms of the Church; 
or pressing upon them the vital importance of its sacraments, 
auricular confession, and penance, it was always in a spirit 
of such meek and affectionate persuasion, that he won largely 
upon the love and reverence of all who gathered round him 
at the Farm, although they often expressed a difficulty of 
comprehending some of his lessons, and thought it strange 
that the Bible was to be almost a sealed book, in their hands, 
as dangerous to their faith and morals, without the interpre- 
tation of the Church- To these pastoral ministrations, Mr. 
Everard had raised no objection, for although he was aware 
how widely they now differed in some of the higher doctrines 
of Christianity, he had not the remotest idea how fully the 
system of Tractarian theology, developed itself in his minis- 
trations. Alas I he had yet to learn that reserve in princi- 
ple, reserve in practice, and reserve in truth itself, formed 
the very groundwork of Tractarian faith ; a poison which 
was beginning to work its subtle way into the heart of that 
retired hamlet, spreading the offshoots of its baneful root, in 
reserve towards the venerable Rector, on the part of his pa- 
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rishioners — a people almost dear to him as his own chil- 
dren — so little, had Ernest confided to him his views, or 
hinted the purport of his aim, to win proselytes to the same 
mistaken principles. On the other hand, Mr. Everard, in 
his hlind but generous confidence, had purposely avoided 
pressing upon Ernest the subject of difference between them, 
judiciously leaving the impressions of his Oxford tutelage 
to wear away unopposed, that he might be gradually again 
drawn to the pure Word of God, before he entered upon the 
more responsible duties of an incumbency. Perfectly de- 
ceived, however, in the real state of Ernest Willoughby's 
mind, he had scarcely allowed himself to feel that serious ap- 
prehension for the future, which would otherwise have been 
acutely suffered, for the sake both of Ernest himself and his 
affianced child. Nevertheless, he had so far evinced a cau- 
tion, wise as it was well judged, that their marriage should 
not take place as soon as was originally intended, unless more 
assured than he could as yet feel, of the settled character of 
the young curate, so far as his religious views were concerned, 
for on other grounds, he had no cause for fear or anxiety. 
Under such circumstances, he had strictly avoided all allu- 
sion to the event, taking it for granted, in the simplicity of 
his own heart's uprightness, that Ernest too abstained from 
pressing it, until his health were re-established, and prefer- 
ment obtained. To Alice, on the contrary, this had been a 
source of surprise and pain. By the side of a dying mother, 
she had rendered a pledge to Ernest, which had bound her 
maiden heart to his destiny forever ; a promise which was 
solemnly ratified and sealed by that loving mother's appro- 
bation and blessing ; and yet, she had now nearly attained 
her twenty-first year, and never since his ordination, had Er- 
nest touched upon the subject of their marriage. But, as we 
have said before, she was of an unsuspicious and most trust- 
ing nature, which never for a moment questioned the integ- 
rity of him so trusted, and if there were moments when an 
anxious foreboding would, in spite of herself, arise within 
her heart, she would ever throw off the unwelcome doubt, as 
ungenerous and unjust. But all this was the secret of her 
inmost soul. Never, even to her father, had she breathed in 
words what she often feared in heart, that the change in Er- 
nest, too evident to both, arose less from bodily weakness, to 
which it was ostensibly attributed, than to malady of mind, 
under the delusions of a morbid and mistaken religioil, al- 
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tliongh, even the penetration of a love deep as her own, had 
not fathomed the extent of his infatuation. Barely had he 
spoken of Mn Grrey, and when he did so, in reply to any re- 
mark by which she sought to elicit something of his charac- 
ter, it was always with apparent pain or confusion, inexpli- 
cable to her straight-forward mind ; and yet, she was per- 
suaded that tliere lay the influence which had drawn him 
from "sound doctrines," and from the '* peace of God," 
through the same power of infatuation as had previously en- 
slaved the judgment of her cousin Gertrude. This convic- 
tion was strengthened by the fact that whenever Ernest re- 
ceived letters from Mr. Grey, they invariably produced in- 
creased depression of spirits, and more abstracted retirement 
from social life. She never saw those letters, and whenever 
she alluded to the correspondence, he impatiently evaded the 
subject, until she ceased to importune him further. So, also, 
would she frequently endeavor to lead him to the Holy 
Scriptures, and bind him down to their testimony in reli- 
gious discussions, but even here he had become reserved, 
and generally changed the subject by some irritable remark 
of her low, Erastian views ; that she was building her faith 
upon unhallowed ground, wresting the Scriptures to her de- 
struction, closing his remonstrances by the charge that it 
was the evangelical party which was bringing her down to 
heretical views of the Church. At length, Alice abandoned 
all attempt at controversy, and it was her father's advice to 
press the matter no further in his present state of health and 
nerves, leaving it in a patient, prayerful spirit, to the control 
of a higher Power. All this to Alice, was a source of deep 
anxiety and concern ; nevertheless, hope ever wrestled for the 
ascendency, and told her that it was a passing sorrow ; and 
when, during the last few days, she found how greatly he had 
regained his natural cheerfulness, she innocently believed that 
in her own overwrought anxiety, she had magnified the very 
facts which caused it : so now, she sat among her poor pen- 
sioners of the almshouse, dispensing comfort to some, encour- 
agement to others, and pleasure to all, with a lightened heart 
and gladsome voice, her own soul elevated to a grateful sense 
of restored tranquillity. 

Ernest walked slowly and thoughtfully on his lonely way 
to Ivy brook ; his hand in his bosom, and his eyes cast down, 
as if to shut out the beautiful creation around him., so little 
in unison with himsoit He felt that it -was ciml^.^^^ vV» ^^^l 
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was, thas to trifle with the happiness of one who was, and 
ever must be, dearest to him ; to see her gather joj and trust, 
and bright thoughts of the future, from the wreath he wove, 
in semblance only of a hope, underneath which lay concealed 
the thorns, which were already entwined to crush that hope, 
and break the pure confiding heart which trusted him. 
^ This shall not longer be," he said ; ^' better at once to tell 
her all, and part forever. She will not judge harshly of an 
act, laid as it were upon the altar of saerifiee, in atonement 
for the sins of a baptized soul, now steeped deeply in a ' bap- 
tism of tears.* She will pity and forgiye a heart, which must 
Tise aboTe its own grief to become worthy of a high commis- 
sion, and may not this very sacrifice be accepted and blest^ 
even to the ingathering of her gentle pious spirit, from a 
* rebel army,' to the sisterhood of a Church, in which alone 
she could find safety and salvation ? I have vowed, and 
must I not perform ? Yes ; though it slay me, it shall be, — 
it must be done !" 

How strangely do we often act in unison of motive one 
towards another, while distant as the poles, are the principles 
from which it springs, and the results to which it tends. 
Bound to each other by no common ties of interest and aflfec- 
tion, Alice and Ernest, each praying for €>ach, ''^ hoping all 
things, enduring all things," in the unity of Christian love^ 
their aim, professedly, for the same holy end, and yet how 
widely different were they in the course pursued, to gain 
happiness and peace, in the best and highest sense! Why, 
then, if equally righteous in purpose, were they so distant in 
principles 1 And if the aim of each were holy, how could 
the result be in either case so essentially the reverse ? Be- 
cause the religion of one party was that of '^ Christ and His 
Gospel ;" the religion of the other, that of the Church and 
its traditions. So the faith of the one anchored firmly on 
the " Rock of ages," against whidi nothing can prevail ; the 
faith of the other was anchored upon a sand-hill, and its hold 
was unstable. Alice had been taught to " prove all things'* 
by the written word of God, and she walked in the light of 
revealed truth. Ernest was taught to believe only what his 
Church revealed, and he ''stumbled upon the dark moun- 
tains." Alice obeyed the voice of the living God, and found 
her peace in believing; Ernest obeyed the voice of the 
Church, and found peace only in penance. Such was the 
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wide difference betirieea tbemr-^how could their pathway be 
the same ? 

Ernest had nearly gained the brow of the hill where stood 
the hamlet of Ivybrook, and was about to turn into a narrow 
lane, leading to Farmer Wilmot's cottage, when he saw Wil- 
mot himself, hastening towards him from an opposite direc- 
tion, and he therefore stopped until he had come up to him. 
** Oh, Mr. Ernest," he exclaimed, '* I was just wanting to see 
you, for my poor Mary is sadly cast down, and if any one 
can comfort her, I am sure, sir, you will do it She has been 
wishing for you all the morning." 

" I was now on my way to visit her," replied Ernest ; " but 
what is the matter ? I hope she is not worse ?" 

" 'Deed, sir, she is bad enough," replied Wilmot, looking 
himself cast down ; ^' the little one is gone ; went off like a 
breath of wind, in a fit, neighbor Martin says." 

" What !" said Ernest, startled, " the infant dead, and not 
baptized? How very wrong is it, Wilmot, to delay that 
holy sacrament of salvation, even a single day, when a child 
is born sickly." 

"Sickly!" exclaimed the farmer; '^Wess you, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, it was as fine a child as ever man was blest with. 
I knew it would vex you, but don't go and say anything 
about this to Mary, sir ; she frets enough as it is ; and I 
can't doubt the mercy of Grod to the little innocent." 

Ernest shook his head, as he gravely replied, — ^" We have 
no right to presume upon God's mercy, if we neglect God's 
channel of mercy ; your child, Wilmot, was some weeks old, 
and ought to have been taken to church earlier, even suppos- 
ing his mother was too ill to go with him herself. There has 
been great neglect."^ 

'^ That's true enough, indeed, Mr. Willoughby," said Wil- 
mot with a sigh, " and you understand these things better 
than we do, in course ; but I shall be glad and thankful if 
you can speak a word of comfort to my poor wife, without 
talking about the baby, if you can help it." 

" Poor Mary !" said Ernest, kindly ; " I will assuredly do 
all in my power to convey consolation and strength to her 
soul, Wilmot ; you know I would do anything for either of 
you, that is not contrary to my sacred office." 

"I know you would, sir," exclaimed Wilmot, warmly; 
"and Mary thinks you can just give a blessing to the poor 
babe, before it is laid in its little grave." 

6* 
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They had now reached the cottage, and soon was Ernest 
sitting beside the bereaved mother, pouring into her ear every 
consolation in his power to bestow, of the blessedness of 
sanctified affliction and submission to the will of God, enjoin- 
ing upon her the confession of her sins, that the Church might 
give her absolution. He avoided allusion to the child, and 
whenever the poor woman reverted to her loss, he tried to 
turn the current of her thoughts, more upon herself 

The dead child, lay like a figure of wax upon its small 
white bed, a sweet expression of innocence and peace, stamped 
upon the marble countenance as it reposed in the calm sleep 
of death. At length, the mother could no longer resist the 
yearnings of her soul towards the child of her love ; rising 
suddenly, she removed the coverlid wholly from its form, and 
stooping down to kiss its cold cheek, she said, turning to 
Ernest, with an anxious expression, " Isn't my child, sir, just 
like a little angel in Heaven ?" 

Ernest felt deeply touched, but, still evading her evident 
question, which he dared not answer, he replied, '* It is indeed 
a fine infant, Mary, so suddenly to be snatched away ; and 
death ever comes as a solemn warning to the living, to be 
diligent in duty, not knowing the hour, in which we may be 
likewise summoned to render account for our works and 
words." He arose, and gently replacing the coverlid over 
the young corpse, he took the hand of its weeping mother, 
and led her back to the arm-chair, on which she had been re- 
clining, for she was scarcely able to sit up. " Mary," he said, 
" I will read to you the prayers which the Church has merci- 
fully provided for the maladies of body and of mind." He 
opened the Prayer-book, and kneeling down by her side, he 
read part of the beautiful service for the Visitation of the 
Sick, with great earnestness and devotion. Again, rising 
from his knees, he sat down in silence, but observed a rest- 
less expression on the countenance of the invalid, who appear- 
ed little affected by what she had heard, as if her thoughts 
had wandered to other things ; while she frequently turned 
to the bed of her dead child, on which her whole mind was 
concentrated. Ernest was perplexed, and laying his hand 
gently on hers, as it hung listlessly over the arm of the chair, 
he said, " Mary, this is not submission to God's will" 

Mrs. Wilmot appeared either perfectly unconscious or 
heedless of his words, for she evidently felt nothing of the 

proof they conveyed. At length, a deep flush overspread- 
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mg her pallid face, she said, " Mr. Eraest, had it pleased God, 
I meant to have taken my haby to be christened next Sun- 
day ; it would not then have been quite five weeks old, and' 
I have been too weak to take it before." She paused, as if 
afraid to say more, but she fixed an anxious, beseeching look 
on the young clergyman. 

Ernest, however, kept his eyes upon the ground, feeling all 
the difficulty of his position ; but finding that she waited re- 
ply, he said, " You should have sent for me, Mary, and I would 
willingly have come to you, at any hour of the day or night, 
to baptize your child ; but the opportunity is gone ; let it be 
a lesson for the future/* 

"But, Mr. Ernest," she eagerly replied, "you have always 
yourself said, that a child must be christened in the church 
and not at home, so I waited till I was well enough to take 
him there." 

** Assuredly," replied Ernest, "when it is possible; but 
where there is any indication of illness, baptism should not 
be delayed, upon any ground whatever." 

" There was no illness in the case, Mr. Willoughby," an- 
swered Mary, impatiently. " My baby was well, and sleep- 
ing in my lap, an hour before it was a corpse. It seemed to 
shiver for a little while, and a dark look came over its pretty 
face, and then it died off like a lamb. But, Mr. Ernest, 
surely you can give it a blessing, for whether you had blest 
it living, or bless it dead, he would have had no more sense 
or thought of it, then than now." 

" It would be impious, to bless a thing which has no life, 
Mary," said Ernest, gently. 

" Can't you tell me outright, then," she exclaimed, greatly 
excited, " that Q-od has taken my baby to His own blessed 
kingdom, because the Lord Jesus Christ died for him, and 
for me, and for you too, as to the matter of that ?" 

" We know nothing of these things, my poor Mary," answer- 
ed Ernest sadly, and deeply pained ; " we know not how the 
death of Christ influences the state of infants dying unbap- 
tized,* and we must not presume on what God has not 
declared." 

" If little Neddy Coleman was to die," said Mary, strangely 
laying hold of something which could bring conviction to her 
mind, " would you tell his mother that you could not presume 
to say her boy was gone to heaven ?" 

* Newman, on Popular Protestantism. 
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^ Little Ookman is a baptized diild,^ replied Ernest^ 
'-and therefore has been made a ^member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.' " 

** And is as wicked a ehild as ever walked the earth, for 
only six year old," exclaimed Mary, angrily ; " there isn't 
a worse boy in the village, and yet you say that he would go 
to heaven." 

^ I should assuredly say," answered Eme&t, patiently. 
^ that in holy baptism he had received a full remission of 
his sins, ^ both original and actual,'* and therefore if he died 
while yet scarcely a responsible subject, he would die justified 
in the righteousness of Christ, which was imparted to him in 
baptism, the only declared medium of salvation opened to 
mankind." 

Mary Wilmot seemed neither to comprehend nor to heed 
this explanation. She again rose, and suddenly throwing 
off the counterpane with which Ernest had wholly covered 
the child, " Now look at my sweet babe, Mr. Willoughby, 
and don't tell me he isn't in heaven ! Do you believe that 
God would cast away, into outer darkness, this innocent 
thing, that has never sinned a sin, and yet take a bad boy to 
Himself, just because /le had lived to be baptized, and my 
poor infant) by His own blessed will, was called away before 
you, or any other parson, could get to him ?" 

'• Mary, these are vain and useless questions," replied Er- 
nest, gravely ; " we can but speak what we know ; we cannot 
promise what we have received no authority to do." 

" Then you mean that my child can't be saved !" said 
Mary, now giving way. '' Oh, Mr. Ernest, you who say 
that you have power to bind, and power to loose, will you 
shut up your heart against this innocent child, and not loose 
him by one prayer ! Only do this and tell me he is free in 
heaven, and I will bless you in my heart, and gladly lay him 
down, with my own hands, into his little grave, without 
another tear !•' 

Ernest was greatly distressed, but he dared not shrink 
from his painful duty ; he replied^ mournfully, '• I have no 
power to save, but through the sacraments of the Church, 
because no authority to do so, in any other way, and we do 
not cannot know, the future state of unbaptized souls. Leave- 

* "Baptism is a plenary and absolute remission of all sin whatever, 
original and actual, with which the baptized person is laden." — Neto- 
man on Popular Protestantism, 
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and take comfort in tlie absolution of youjrown sins, which 
the Church has full power to bestow. Come, Mary, sit down 
and compose yourself, and I will pray for you and bless you, 
before I go." 

The poor woman was now unresistingly led to her chair. 
Her face became of au ashy paleness, her lips quivered, but 
she spoke not, and her eyes seemed fixed in vacancy. Ernest 
was alarmed, and hearing a woman's voice in the adjoining 
room, he opened the door and called for a glass of water. It 
was the widow Martin, who had been both friend and nurse 
to the poor invalid, throughout her trial and distress. She 
now sprinkled water over her face, and tried to make her 
drink, which, however, Mary could not do. At length, a 
long, piercing shriek echoed through the dwelling, a shriek 
of despair, such as had never been heard in that cottage be- 
fore ! Another, and another quickly followed, and then the 
words, " my child, my child !" burst from the lips of the suf- 
ferer, and she fell back insensible, and apparently dead, in 
the arms of the widow. Ernest was greatly frightened ; he 
bathed her face, rubbed her hands, and then assisted, to lay 
her on the bed, trying all that kindness could devise to re- 
vive her. At length he saw, with a feeling of relief and 
thankfulness not to be expressed, a gleam of returning life, 
and then, at the suggestion of the widow Martin, he left her, 
that she might be undressed, while he hastened from the cot- 
tage to obtain medical assistance. 

Alice Everard had passed from the almshouses to the 
cottage of blind Annie, a poor girl whom she frequently 
visited, to read to her, and teach her knitting. She had ful- 
filled her errand of kindness, and was standing at the door, 
thinking it long before Ernest returned, when she saw him 
walking very quickly towards the village doctor's house. 
She immediately followed him, to ask if any accident had 
happened. He looked so extremely pale and haggard, that, 
for a moment, her heart took alarm, for her father rose up- 
permost in her mind, but before she could ask the question, 
Ernest said, " Alice, my love, you had better go home with- 
out me ; poor Mary Wilmot is very ill, and I shall go back 
with Mr. Graham to know what he thinks of her, and how 
we can best assist her." 

" Ernest," said Alice, quickly, " you go home to my dear 
father, and I will go on at once to poor Mary. Tell Mr. Graham 
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to follow me immediately, and, depend upon it, I shall see 
that she wants for nothing. What is the matter with her?" 

" It is something of a fit, I believe," replied Ernest, still 
walking rapidly on. ^ She has lost her infant, whose death 
was sudden, and it has been too much for her ; but I shall 
certainly return to the cottage, and would rather that you 
go home for the present ; should we find her worse, you can 
be guided by Mr. Graham's advice." 

The doctor's house was soon reached, and the bell rang. 
Alice looked anxiously at her companion, but would no 
longer oppose his wishes. '' You look ill and tired, dear 
Ernest," she said, '^ but it shall be as you please now ; I will 
go home and send the pony carriage for you, if you really 
insist on returning to Ivybrook." 

The doctor was at home, just starting to go and visit 
another patient, but finding the case urgent, he consented to 
take Ivybrook first, on his way, and offered Ernest a place 
beside him, in his gig, which was thankfully accepted. Alice 
watched them out of sight, and then walked on to Earlswood, 
where she knew her father would be awaiting her for dinner, 
as it was already beyond the usual hour. 

After dinner, Mr. Everard and Alice strolled about the 
lawn, each telling the other of their morning's avocations, 
always interesting to both. Ernest Willoughby soon return- 
ed, with Mr. Graham, who gave a more hopeful account of 
Mary Wilmot than Alice had expected to hear. Nothing 
was said as to the cause of her attack ; but as perfect quiet- 
ness was important for her, Mr. Graham entreated Alice 
not to send any one to her that night. He apprehended no 
immediate danger, although he thought her seriously ill, 
laboring under strong nervous excitement, which he, never- 
theless, hoped might yield to the remedies he had prescribed, 
if sleep could be induced by the opiates he had administered. 
The kind-hearted man then took his leave, promising to visit 
the sufferer, the first thing on the following morning, when 
they should immediately be apprized of the result. Ernest 
was fatigued and depressed. Shortly after tea he retired to 
rest, but this excited no uneasiness in either Alice or her 
father, as he had taken more than his usual exercise that 
day, and had been, as they could well understand, a good 
deal affected by a scene of suffering and distress, although 
he had not mentioned the circumstances of his trying visit 
to the farm. 
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On the following morning, Mr. Everard entered the 
breakfast-room at Earlswood, later than was usual, having 
been detained in his study, by Farmer Wilmot, upon some 
urgent communication. Alice sat by the window, reading a 
letter just received, but hearing her father's step, she looked 
round, with a bright smile, exclaiming, " Papa, here is a 
letter for you, from my uncle Errisford, enclosed in one to 
me from Gertrude, announcing their arrival in London. I 
never was so surprised !" 

" And yet, the movements of your uncle should never sur- 
prise you, my child, for they are always sudden and uncer- 
tain," replied Mr. Everard, gently, taking his letter from 
the table and sitting down for breakfast. At the same in- 
stant, Ernest Willoughby entered the room, still looking ill 
and unrefreshed. He, too, held a packet in his hand, which, 
however, he placed, without remark, in his bosom. Alice 
had made the tea, and now sat down, saying, " How very 
distrait and unsettled we all seem to be, this morning, as if, 
by common consent, we had determined to be late. Ernest, 
I have such good news to tell you ! Gertrude is actually in 
London, and wishes us to join her there as soon as possible. 
She has written very hurriedly, and I was going to say, very 
unsatisfactorily, as she always does of late, giving me no in- 
timation of their plans or purposes, beyond the simple fact 
of their being in England, and at Morley's Hotel. I speak 
in the plural number, for she only leaves me to take it for 
granted that the Earl is with her." 

" The Lady Gertrude and Mrs. Seymour have returned 
to England with the Mowbrays, under whose charge your 
cousin will, I believe, remain, during her stay in London, 
Mrs. Seymour being already on her way to the north, sum- 
moned to visit an old friend, who is dangerously ill, and 
anxious to see her ; at least," added Ernest, reddening, " so 
Mr. Grey informs me, who having resigned the care of his 
late charge, wishes me to meet him, at Morley's Hotel, if 
possible, to-morrow, or the next day, on some important 
business." 

" And where, then, is my uncle ?" asked Alice, surprised. 

" En route to England, via the ' Mediterranean,' I believe," 
replied Ernest, " or soon will be. He is just now absorbed 
in the interest of the unhappy Greeks, in whose behalf he 
has granted loans, to a considerable extent, and I fear that 
his patrician monomania will, at last, plunge him into specu- 
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lationa, which may draw iato the vortex of foragu rain, bis 
fine English inheritance." 

*^ Nonsense!" exclaimed Mr. Everard, "generous as the 
Earl is by nature, and often so, perhaps, at the expense of 
his own personal interests, he is nevertheless too wise to in- 
volve the claims of justice for those of a precarious, if no^ 
altogether, a mistaJken cause." 

" Oh," said Alice, laughing, in reply to Ernest, "you little 
know my uncle, if you question his powers of arithmetic. 
He calculates cause and effect, no matter the subject, with 
such mathematical precision, that he is not likely to stumble 
at an angle, or to overlook a fraction. In all worldly 
problems, the earth holds not a more profound philosopher." 

" Ay, Alice," said Ernest, " but even profound philosophy, 
sometimes, goes beyond ita depth in still waters, though it 
may dive safely, a hundred fathoms below the surface of a 
foaming sea. However, I really have no right thus to judge 
Lord Errisford, of whose affairs I know nothing, but through 
the anibiguous channel of report, which speaks of his raising 
money upon mortgage on behalf of a cause not very likely 
to return him either interest or capital." 

" What does my uncle say in his letter to you, papa?" 
asked Alice. 

" Nothing more in substance, my love," replied Mr. Bve- 
rard, " than what you have learnt from Gertrude herself ; cer- 
tainly, nothing of Greeks, or mortgage." 

" But how is it that Gertrude has left her father alone in 
Italy ?" 

" Lady Gertrude, as you know, is a bad sailor," answered 
Ernest, " and therefore the Earl thought it better she should 
accompany the Mowbrays, overland, leaving him to follow 
more independently, hi3 movements, as to time at. lea^t, being 
uncertain.'' 

" I cannot imagine how it is," said Alice, slightly blush- 
ing, '• but you always seem to know more of Gertrude and 
her plans, than I do. I shall begin to feel jealous, I think." 

^" Not of me^ then, my Alice," answered Ernest, with a 
faint smile ; " I know nothing of her, but through Mr. Grey ; 
and of her plans, if she have any, I am ignorant as yourself." 

'' Then I shall begin to suspect Mr. Grey," said Alice, 
laughing; "there's treason in the camp somewhere, that's 
very certain ; don't you think so, papa ?" 

Alice look^ed at her father, and now for the first time per- 
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traying some inward anxiety, evidently unconnected with the 
Earl's letter, which he had thrown down carelessly by his 
side, as if his mind were absorbed by some other subject of 
greater moment. 

" Dearest father," said Alice, laying her hand affectionate- 
ly on his arm, as it rested on the table, '' something has, I 
fear, distressed you, or you are not well." 

"Well, I am, my child," replied Mr. Everard, smiling 
fondly on her, " but I have had a painful interview with 
Farmer Wilmot, which has, in truth, greatly distressed me, 
— the more so, as something like self-reproach mingles with 
the sorrowful tidings he came to communicate." 

" Surely his wife is not dead ?" suddenly exclaimed Ernest, 
deeply flushing. 

" No, Ernest," replied Mr. Everard, gravely, " thank God 
she lives, and after a suffering night, during a greater part of 
which she was delirious, she is now more composed, and bet- 
ter than could have been expected. She seems very anxious 
to see me ; and as Mr. Graham thinks her case is one need- 
ing, rather the spiritual, than the medical physician, I pur- 
pose going to Ivy brook immediately after breakfast." 

" Then we purpose the same thing," said Alice, '* and we 
can walk there together, dear father." 

" Not this morning, my love," replied Mr. Everard ; " in 
poor Mary's present state, one will be as many as she ought 
to see ; a visit even from you, is prohibited until to-morrow, 
when, if with God's blessing, her mind can be relieved, she 
may be, we hope, considerably better in every respect. On 
my return," added he, addressing Ernest pointedly, " I shall 
be glad of an hour's conversation with you." 

Ernest assented, but made no remark. Alice looked al- 
ternately at her companions, and saw that all was not right, 
but she forbore asking any questions ; and after a pause, to 
break a silence, which she felt to be a painful one, she return- 
ed to the subject of Lady Gertrude's unexpected arrival. 
" Shall I write to her, papa," she asked, " to propose her com- 
ing to us, instead of our going to London ; at all events, ufc- 
til Lord Errisford arrives ? This is her natural home, anil 
we, I flatter myself, are more her ' familiar friends,' than the 
Mowbrays. Dear Gertrude! she and our own Algy once 
more with us, we shall be again a happy party !" 

"Do so, my love," replied Mr. Everard, " and perhaps, she 
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may be induced to accompany us to the sea-side ; I think we 
may leave home next week, as Mr. Spencer has kindly offered 
to take my duty here." 

" It seems almost ungrateful to Earlswood, to say I shall 
be glcid to go away," said Alice ; " yet so it is, for we all 
seem to need a change, and one^ at least of our present trio, 
will, I hope, return a different creature." She looked up 
archly, with her own sweet smile, and found Ernest looking 
intently on her, but no answering smile lighted up his sad- 
dened countenance. He sighed, and then abruptly left the 
room. Mr. Everard, without remark, soon followed, leaving 
Alice again anxious and perplexed. 



CHAPTER X. 

** Bold Tnfidelity ! turn pale and die ; 
Beneath this stone an infantas ashes lie : 

Say, is it lost, or saved ? 
If death^s by sin, it sinned because it^s here ; 
If Heav^irs by works, in Heaven it can*t appear. 

Oh I reason, how depraved ! 
Explore the sacred text, the lcnot*8 untied, 
It oied, for Adam sinned ;— it lives, for Jesus dled.*^ 

The Grange, as Wilmot's farm was called, stood apart 
from the few cottages which formed the pretty Hamlet of 
Ivybrook. The fresh mown grass perfumed the quiet air, 
while many of the poor laborers were scattering the still green 
hay, beneath the rays of an unclouded sun. Young men and 
maidens sang merrily at their work, the world before them 
sunny as the day ; while older ones worked on more sturdily, 
wondering only when the toil of their life would cease. All 
around the dwelling itself was unusually still. Few sounds 
were heard beyond the hum of busy bees, bringing to their 
hive rich stores of winter sweets ; and the bleating of young 
lambs gambolling by their mother's side. Scarcely a breath 
of wind moved the light foliage of a beautiful acacia, whose 
graceful branches hung as a screen before the cottage win- 
dow, opening from a room, where, reposing on a bed, white 
as the driven snow, lay the pale form of Mary Wilmot, as 
she now calmly slept unconscious of the world around her. 
And yet at times, a flush, like summer's lightning, passed 
suddenly across her face, succeeded by an expression of such 
deep care, that it was evident, some painful dream disturbed 
the unslumbering soul which tenanted her feeble frame. By 
her side stood her faithful nurse, the widow Martin, sup- 
porting with unwearied patience, the pillow on which the 
sleeper's head reclined, fearful lest removing the arm which 
propped it, she might waken the sufferer from a sleep, on 
which reason itself perhaps depended. A small table stood 
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Dear, against wbicli Mr. Everard was kneeling ; his face bu- 
ried in his upraised hands, while inwardly he prayed to be 
forgiven of God, if tbrough neglect, or unwatchfulness, he 
had, however remotely, been the cause of the distress before 
him; supplicating the grace of God, that he might speak 
" glad tidings" to the sufferer, in words of truth and consola- 
tion, according to His holy will. Long had he thus knelt 
in prayer, when he arose and left the room, to await the 
waking of the sleeper ; but scarcely had he done so, when 
Mary Wilmot, in an agiti^ted voice, exclaimed, " Where is 
my husband? Is he gone for Mr. Everard, who I'm sure 
would come to me, at once, if he did but know how very 
wretched, and how ill I am?" 

Mr. Everard heard nothing distinctly but his own name. 
He immediately returned, and going to the bedside of the 
invalid, he gently took her hand, saying kipdly, '' My poor 
Mary, how truly do I feel for you in your trouble, and am 
grieved, indeed, to find you still so weak, but you must cheer 
up, for we all want to see you amongst us again. Look at 
the sun shining so brightly on you ; but there is a Sun, far 
brighter yet, whose beams fall with a healing power, on the 
sick in body, and the sorrowful in heart." 

She gazed upon his face, and smiled gratefully for a mo- 
ment, and then said, '• Oh ! Mr. Everard, how glad I am that 
you are come. You who know the Lord's word, better than 
I can do ; tell me, where is my child, — my dead baby ? Is 
Jie gone forever to the black darkness of the wicked ? Will 
the sun never shine upon his dear face again ?" 

'' Your child," replied Mr. Everard, earnestly, " is, I trust, 
where there is no need of the sun, Mary, to give him light ; 
for there, where he is risen, is no night ! The ' Lamb slain,' 
is the light of the redeemed, the ^ glory of God doth light 
their city.' " 

" But my child was not baptized !" said Mary, anxiously. 
" What could I do ? He went off like a candle blown out 
by the wind, before I had strength to take him to Church ; 
and Mr. Ernest always said that children shouldn't be bap- 
tized at home, unless they were like to die, so what could I 
do ? for no look of death came near him, till it took him 
away outright. Mr. Ernest has told me, over and over 
again, that there is no promise of salvation apart from bap- 
tism. Oh ! Mr. Everard, is there no hope, no help, for my 
poor baby, who had no sense to do right or wrong ?" 
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" He was baptized by the blood of Christ, Mary " Replied 
Mr. Everard, deeply affected, " when that blood was poured 
out upon the cross, for the * sin of the whole world.* Do you 
believe that the Lord Jesus is wholly^ as well as our only 
Saviour? That the great work of man's redemption was 
fully accomplished, when with His last expiring breath the 
Redeemer Himself said, * It is finished !' " 

" Oh ! yes, sir," exclaimed Mary, earnestly, " indeed I do 
believe that, and if you can but make it clear to me, from 
His own blessed words, that my child can be saved, without 
the water of baptism, I will bless the lips that tell me so, 
and praise God all mjr life ! I will never have another mur- 
muring thought against His holy will, whatever he may see 
fit to lay upon me, for the just punishment of my own sins, 
for well I know, they are bad, as bad can be !" 

" I will try and make the subject plain to you," said Mr. 
Everard kindly, " if you can keep your mind fixed upon the 
word of God as ' written for our learning,* by His holy 
Spirit ; and from which alone, I desire to instruct and com- 
fort you. But do you feel equal to hear me iiow? I fear it 
will fatigue you too much, in your present weak state. Shall 
I come again to-morrow, when you may be stronger ?" 

" Oh ! no, no, sir !" eagerly exclaimed Mrs. Wilmot, raising 
herself on her elbow, " nothing can fatigue me like this 
weight upon my heart. I am better, and would rather hear 
you now." 

" Then try to be composed," replied Mr. Everard, " and 
let us both remember our blessed Lord's own most touching 
prayer to the Father, for His disciples : * Sanctify them 
through Thy truth. Thy word is truth.* Be this our prayer, 
too, and let us trust to no man's opinion which is not 
grounded on God's word." 

For a few moments Mr. Everard was silent, and Mary 
Wilmot, after a short pause, raised her clasped hands, fer- 
vently ejaculating, '* Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbe- 
lief!" 

Mr. Everard sat down by the side of Mrs. Wilmot, and 
opening the Bible, slowly, read and explained from Genesis, 
the history of man's fall, as the consequence of Adam's diso- 
bedience, and unbelief Disobedience to God's command, 
not to eat of the " tree of knowledge ;" want of faith in God's 
word, that if he did so eat, " he should surely die." He did 
eat, and from that nioment the soul of Adam died unto holi- 
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ness, and henceforth it became, spiritually ^' dead in tres- 
passes and sins." The vital power of godliness, and all its 
sweet springs of holy peace and joy, were alike destroyed, 
and while the body retained only a vitality of corruption, 
disease, and suffering, brief in its mortal existence, the soul 
retained its immortality for a remorseful and terrible endu- 
rance ! Thus, as St. Paul clearly stated it, "As by one man, 
sin entered the world and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned." For as a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth "good seed," and seed, reproducing 
its own kind, can yield only evil fruit, so every one that is 
bom of Adam, inherits the sinful nature of Adam, engender- 
ing still, only " a seed of evil doers," upon whom, as such, 
must ever rest the curse of sin, which is death of the body, 
and entire separation of the soul from God and His kingdom. 
Mr. Everard then turned to the announcement made, im- 
mediately after the fall, of the " Lamb slain before the foun- 
dation of the world," alluded to, as He, who should " bruise 
the serpent's head," that is to say, should defetroy his work 
and power,— even as the serpent (which is the devil) should 
bruise the heel, or the human nature of the Redeemer ; at 
the cost of whose spotless life, as a substitute, 'perfectly holy 
in itself the lost soul could, consistently with the justice of 
Jehovah, be purchased and redeemed from the curse of sin. 
Then it was, that " Grod so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son to die, the just for the unjust," that 
clothed in His own righteousness, Jesus Christ might give 
back the soul of the sinner, to the Father, " without blemish 
and without spot," not in itself righteous^ but because, in the 
sight of God, it stands holy in the righteousness of Christy — 
washed forever, and " made white" in the blood of Christ 
crucified. "Do you understand me so far?" asked Mr. Eve- 
rard. 

" Yes, I do, sir," answered Mary Wilmot ; " but I thought, 
we could only receive that righteousness through baptism?" 

" As regards its application," replied Mr. Everard, " we 
receive it, individually, only through /a^i^, for without faith, 
we are without Christ, and without Christ, we are still dead 
in trespasses and sins. But, if we believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, then we have life in Christ, and our faith, as St. Paul 
said of Abraham's, is " counted to us as righteousness." 
Nevertheless, while we are justified by faith alone, obedience 
to God, and holiness of life are its inseparable fruits, and by 
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fincli fruits are we, — ^not saved^ but proved. It was the ab- 
sence of faith, which was the sin of our first parents, for had 
they believed, they had not died ; their disobedience towards 
Grod was the fruit of their unbelief of God^s holy word ; and 
so, obedience unto God is the fruit of faith in (rod ; for faith 
feeds on the ' Word of Q-od ;' reposes on it : fights with it." 

'• But how then, sir, can an infant be saved, who has no 
sense to believe ?" asked Mary, timidly. 

" Only as they who believe are saved," replied Mr. Eve- 
rard, *• by the free grace of God. It is true, as we have 
seen, that ' without faith it is impossible to please God,' and 
' without holiness no man can see God.' But this faith, and 
works by faith, have reference to mankind only as responsible 
beings ; for when faith is impossible, as in the case of infants 
dying before they have attained to this responsibility, the 
righteousness of Christ is equally imputed ; the Holy Spirit 
imparting to their souls, by reason of that imputation^ the 
' new birth unto life in Christ ;' and in vfrtue of which they 
are judged •righteous; bought with a price, and clothed in 
the ' white robes' of redemption, as in a garment of light, 
the ^ Lord is their Righteousness^ and therefore He is their 
'life and resurrection.' Thus, then, we cannot doubt that 
infants are saved by grace, without personal faith, or its 
fruits, of which they are incapable. An instance of this, 
especially encouraging in your case, I think, may be found 
in Deut. i. 39, where, in allusion to Canaan, which, as you 
know, was a type of the promised rest in the ^ New Jerusa- 
lem,' Moses said, ' Moreover your little ones, which ye said 
should beaprey^SLud your children, which in that day had no 
knowledge between good and evil, they shall go in hitherto, 
and unto them will I give it, and they shall possess it.'" 

" But, sir," said Mary Wilmot, looking meekly up, " Mr. 
Ernest told me, that only children who are baptized inherit 
the promises. He wouldn't say that a child could be saved 
without baptism, because the Church gave him no authority 
to say so, and he said it was not promised anywhere in the 
Bible." 

" The Bible nowhere speaks of infant baptism at all," re- 
plied Mr. Everard. *' But, Mary, you must try and fix your 
attention only on the Word of God" he added, laying his 
hand on the Bible before him. " Heed not even my words, 
if I speak not according to this holy testimony. Keep only 
these two things steadUy before you. Death by the sin of 
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Adam ; Life by the death of Christ ; and presently we shall 
speak of baptism. Let us see, ' what saith the Scriptures V 
St. Paul, in his first Epistle to the CoriDthians, declares, 
^ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ all shall be made 
alive.* This in reference to spiritual death and spiritual life, 
as thus expounded by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, 
* that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign, through righteousness unto eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.' This death by sin, through Adam^s trans- 
gression, became emphatically the inheritance of all his pos- 
terity, of course, including infants, we may, therefore, justlj 
assume that infants equally inherit eternal life, as partaking 
of salvation, through the blood of Christ, shed for them, as 
sinners^ and still, as with adults, by reason only of Christ's 
righteousness. For surely infants who have not * sinned af- 
ter the similitude of Adam's transgression,' that is, by wil- 
fully disobeying thp commands of God, cannot /cs^/rce/y receive 
the gift of salvation through Christ, than those, who have doub- 
ly incurred the penalty of death, by actual, as well as by im- 
parted guilt. Both the responsible, and the irresponsible, must 
have perished eternally, through the sinful nature derived from 
Adam ; and both will be eternally saved, by imputation of 
Christ's righteousness alone. Now, touching baptism, Mary, 
upon which I see your faith has made wreck, I will not say 
much to you. Baptism with water is, as our Church declares 
in one of her articles, a ^ sign of regeneration, or new birth, 
whereby, as an instrument, they that receive baptism rightly, 
are grafted into the Church, the promises of forgiveness of 
sin, and of our adoption to be the sons of Grod, by the Holy 
Ghost, are visibly signed and sesiled.' Thus ' baptism is the 
seal of adoption, applied because we are the children of God, 
or charitably supposed to be so. For you will find through- 
out the Scriptures, that the soul must first receive its adop- 
tion, before that adoption can be sealed. Such is the declara- 
tion of Holy Scripture to adults. * Believe on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.' So when the eunuch 
asked of Philip to be baptized, Philip answered, * If thou be- 
lieveth with all thine heart thou mayest ;' and many similar 
passages of Scripture prove that faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ is the ground of our salvation, which faith cometh, 
not by the external baptism of water, but by the Word of 
God. Philip had * opened the Scriptures,' to the eunuch, 
and ^preached Jeszis ; the gospel of Christ became to the 
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j^selyte, ' the power of God imto salyation ;' he believed the 
word, and baptism was the coDfession of his faith. Now, 
our Lord instituted the use of signs, not only to prove the 
faith of believers in the things signified, but as seals of His 
covenant grace, and we must not disobey a Divine command^ 
by rejecting them, because enforced only as signs. It is 
true, that baptism with water, was in use among the Jews, 
long before the coming of our Lord, and therefore not, in 
one sense, strictly instituted by Him ; yet He not only sane- 
tiooed it in His own person, but declared that He did so to 
folfil ^ail rigkttou/sness^ and, subsequently, by a positive 
command, directed that it should be administered to all who 
believed in His name ; and thus it behooves us to fulfil the 
righteousness of faith through obedience to His holy word, 
assured that in so doing — we shall have His blessing. 

" Now, touching the baptism of in/oMs, Mary, although 
there is no direct command in the Scriptures to baptize them, 
as in the case of circumcbion, nevertheless, it is a solemn 
obligation upon Christian parents, so to dedicate their chil- 
dren to Grod, in the name of Him for whose service they 
heartily desire to train them, as well as to unite them in 
membership with the visible Church of Christ on earth, 
while clairaiDg for their 'little ones,' the prayers of that 
Church, and of the congregation of the faithful. For while, 
on the one hand, we must not unscripturally exalt the sac- 
rament, by attaching to it an undue efficacy ; we cannot, I 
think, on the other, be justified either in disparaging or neg- 
lecting the rite of infant baptism, practised by the Church 
from the earliest period of Christianity, in accordance with 
our Lord's holy injunction to His disciples, * Qo ye, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Grhost.' Should the infant 
survive, and attain to years of discernment, the baptism by 
which their adoption in the family of God was sealed, may 
well be urged upon them, as a high motive of obedience and 
love to God, in fulfilment of those promises made for them at 
their baptism, in the charitable assurance that they would, 
indeed, become Christians in heart and faith, as well as in 
same. No less does it behoove those, who enter upon so 
solemn an engagement, to continue earnest in prayer for 
them, using all diligence, both by example and precept, to 
train and to teach them for the kingdom of God, until old 
enough themselves ta make confession of their faith, and to 

7 
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renew, in their own persons, the tows by which they had in 
infancy been admitted to baptism, that through the sanctify- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit, they may receive the ' inward 
and spiritual grace' of regeneration, of which the water, or 
laver of regeneration was ' the outward and visible sign.* 
But if, as in the case of your dear child, an infant dies un- 
baptized, we have abundant ground, in the Holy Scriptures, 
to feel assured of their salvation. In the eighteenth chapter 
of St. Luke's gospel, we are told of Christ, that the people 
* brought unto Him also infants^ that He would touch them ; 
but when the disciples saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus 
called them unto Him, and said. Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for cf such is the king- 
dom of God? In another parallel passage, it is added that 
' He took them in His arms and blessed them ;' and this with- 
out the remotest allusion either to baptism or to those who 
brought them, as the ground of His blessing. Another pas- 
sage, perhaps, even yet more convincing of an infant's salva- 
tion, may be found in our Lord's address to His disciples, 
that ^ unless ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,' How strik- 
ingly does this prove that Christ recognizes infants as His 
own^ and being such, are made meet for the kingdom of God. 
For even infants, as ' born in sin^ the seed of a corrupt na- 
ture, could not be ' of the kingdom of heaven,' unless first 
ransomed by the Redeemer, and clothed in His own right- 
eotcsness. Thus, then, may we believe, that if a little child 
incapable of faith, or of discerning right from wrong, is cut 
down like a flower of the field, while yet but in the tender 
bud, Christ is its surety with the Father^ and that washed 
in the precious ^ blood of the lamb,' it is numbered among 
the angelic hosts of the redeemed. Yes, Mary, the hands 
which were laid upon infants, in blessing and in love, were 
nailed to the cross for them, that they, too, might be par- 
takers of His resurrection, and manifest His glory, and the 
glory of the Father, in their great salvation. Then fear not, 
but remember, that if, in the strength of a mother's love, 
you prayed for your child, even before you had beheld him, 
how much more powerful would be the intercessions of Jesus 
in its behalf, whose deep and unspeakable love, we know, 
far surpasseth even woman's love towards her sucking child." 
" Oh ! "^Q^^ indeed, sir," exclaimed Mary, " the Lord is my 
witness, how often and often, have I prayed upon my bended 
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knees, that my child might he a child of God, and that Jesus 
Christ would bless him." 

" And these prayers, we may humbly believe, have been 
answered in a measure far beyond what you could have asked 
or desired," replied Mr. Everard, a tear glistening in his 
eye. "And now, my poor Mary, be comforted, and in 
firm reliance on the merits of your Saviour, rest assured that 
your child is numbered among the redeemed family of God." 

It is impossible to describe the glow of unspeakable joy 
which now lighted up the pale features of the invalid. She 
clasped her hands together, and, looking intently on the face 
of Mr. Everard, as if to read his inmost soul, she exclaimed, 
" Then you do believe, that my babe is a little, happy angel 
in heaven?" 

*' I do. Mary," replied Mr. Everard, solemnly ; " most 
fully, ana truly do I believe in your child's salvation. Could 
I do otherwise, I should sin against the conviictions of my 
own conscience, as doubting either the power or the will of 
Christ to redeem that infant soul ; or, could I doubt it, be- 
cause the waters of baptism had not been applied, which has 
never been divinely commanded in the case of iufiints at all, 
my judgment would be misleading me, contrary to the whole 
tenor and spirit of the Scriptures on this point." 

Mary Wilmot laid her head down upon the pillow and 
wept. She had shed no tears since the morning of Ernest 
Willoughby's fatal visit ; but now they fell fast, like gentle 
rain upon the parched ground. Her pent-up grief, which 
had seemed to turn her very brain to adamant, now melted 
gradually away, before the bright beams of the " Sun of 
righteousness." " May the blessing of God, Mr. Everard, 
be on you and yours forever, for the good work which you 
have done this day. I see it all now, plain before me. God 
forgive my wicked mistrust of His goodness and His love. 
I see it all. I left His holy word for the word of man, and 
gave up my Bible for books which had nothing of the Bible 
in them. Poor Mr. Ernest, may the Lord forgive both him 
and me I" 

Mr. Everard arose, and kindly taking her hand, gave her 
a paper on which he had written down all the passages of 
Scripture to which he had referred ; bidding her keep it, 
and when equal to the exertion, to search out the texts for 
herself, with prayer that the Spirit of God might enlighten 
her mind to understand them more fully. '^ And now," he 
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added, " may I not say, ' Peace be unto you ?* The peace 
of believing, even tbai * peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding.' Will you try, and put away fear from your 
heart, and be thankful for the ' glad tidings of great joy,' in 
the assured salvation of your child ? Be thankful, even in 
your natural sorrow, that your heavenly Father, who sees 
* face to face,* where we see only as * through a glass darkly/ 
has taken your little one from unseen evils to come, which 
might have been worse than death to him and you. And 
although his name is not registered in the Church below, it 
is written in the ' Lamb's book of life,' in the Church above. 
We will now ask God's blessing on the words which we have 
spoken, and praise Him in the language of our beautiful 
Liturgy, * for His unspeakable gift, in the redemption of the 
world, by our Lord Jesus Christ.' " 

Mary Wilmot suddenly raised herself, and said, " Widow 
Martin, dear, go tell my husband to come here ; he is sure 
not to be far away. Go tell him that I shall fret no more, 
for I feel as if I had found my child, that I thought was 
lost forever." 

The widow Martin left the room, and soon returned, 
followed by Farmer Wilmot, who had heard all that had 
passed from an adjoining chamber, where he had remained 
during the whole of Mr. Everard's visit, as if rooted to his 
wife's side, and yet not daring to witness the doubtful result 
of their pastor's exhortations upon the sufferer's mind. He 
came to the bedside, and fondly stroked away a lock of hair 
which had fallen from beneath her cap upon her cheek. 
Tears glistened in his eyes, but he could not speak, his heart 
was too full for words. 

" John, dear," she said, looking up into his face, " I am so 
happy now. Such a load seems taken from my heart. For- 
give me, my husband, all the trouble that I have caused 
you, in my wilful wicked grief. But our child is in heaven, 
and we will not grudge him his blessedness there. I will 
try never to loish him back with us again, but will leave him 
thankfully with God, and say, ^ God's will be done.' John, 
dear, kneel down by my side, and Mr. Everard will pray for 
us, and bless us." 

It was a touching sight to see the strong passion of a 
mother's rebellious will and unbelief give way before the 
^^ light which is from above," resigned to the will of the 
Father which is in heaven. 
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Mr. Everard poured forth a short, bat emphatic prayer. 
He then immediately took leave of the invalidj^ressing upon 
her the necessity of perfect rest and quietness*fter so much 
excitement and fatigue, promising to see her soon again. 
The grateful husband followed him, and when they had 
reached the outer gate of the cottage, which he went on to 
open, he turned to him, and said, " Mr. Everard, we have not 
deserved this kindness from you, after slighting you as we 
have done, since we toofk so to Mr. Willoughby ; but I shall 
never forget it, sir, and may the Lord bless you a thousand- 
fold." 

"Say no more, Wilmot," replied Mr. Everard, kindly, 
" we have all learnt a lesson, which I trust will teach us to 
walk more humbly with Grod, and to be more watchful over 
our own hearts. Let me know how Mary is to-night, as I 
shall be anxious to hear, notwithstanding she has borne the 
fatigue of this mornifig so wonderfully well, far better, in- 
deed, than I had at all expected. But the doctor was right ; 
it was her mind that was oppressed, and that, I trust, is 
effectually relieved." 

" Ay, sir," replied Wilmot, " when the mind is troubled, 
the whole body is sick, and my Mary couldn't stand against 
it. But you have lightened her heart from a world of 
sorrow, and with the blessing of God, she will soon come 
round again." 

"God grant it, indeed, Wilmot," said Mr. Everard; "I 
shall see her again to-morrow, and Miss Alice, too, will be 
very anxious to come, but Mary must see no more friends 
to-day. Keep her very quiet, and she will probably sleep 
for some hours, her mind being now at ease." 

" I will, sir, depend upon it, none of the neighbors shall 
come nigh her ; but she will be glad to see Miss Alice, let 
her come when she may, for she is always welcome here, so 
is any of your name and kin, for a blessing is sure to follow 
you." 

Mr. Everard passed through the gate, and walked slowly 
home, for his mind was unusually full of care and anxiety, 
not, however, unmingled with feelings of deep thankfulness. 



CHAPTER XI. 

^ All shrines are Thine, where Jesn^s love is spokoO) 
All altars Thine, whore bread of life is broken.** 

*« Oh I let no idols e^er deflle 
The hHllowod chiircho!^ of our land; 
Look down upon us with a smile, 
When in Thy house, oh ! Lord, we stand.** 

Sacred Gkms. 

When Mr. Everard left home, for his visit to the Grange, 
Alice sat down to write her reply to the invitation, received 
that morning, from the Lady Gertrude Austyn, entreating 
her to join them at Earlswood, instead of their meeting in 
" busy, bewildering London," where her father could not, at 
all events, accompany her, and she did not like to leave him 
alone. Ernest having been summoned to the great metropolis 
for a few days, and would gladly be her escort in returning. 
" Do, then, dearest Gertrude,*' she wrote in conclusion, " do 
come to us, at least until your father's arrival ; my heart 
yearns to see you again, and we have more right to monopo- 
lize you than the Mowbrays can have. Earlswood, with all 
its associations and people, are yours by a sort of birthright, 
so tell the foreigners to 'let Charlie come back to his ain 
again ;' and besides, you really are grown so full of dark say- 
ings and mysterious doings, that I want a ' viva voce^ history 
of your past, present, and future." She took the letter, thus 
unsealed, down stairs, intending to add a postscript, stating 
the time of Ernest's probable return from London, of which 
he had said nothing definitely. She found him in the draw- 
ing-room, looking haggard, as he had often looked of late, 
and seemingly lost in thought. An open letter was in his 
hand, nor did he perceive the entrance of Alice, until she 
approached so near as to see that it was in Lady Gertrude's 
writing. This of itself would have excited no surprise, but 
on hearing Alice, Ernest started round in evident confusion, 
and hastily putting the letter in his bosom, he tried to appear 
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vndistarbed, while rising, he calmly said, "I thought you 
were out, dear Alice ; is not this your school-day ?" 

" I was obliged to attend to other things, this morning," 
she replied, " I have just been writing to Gertrude, to press 
her coming here with you, on your return \ when will that 
be, dear Ernest?" 

'^ I fear, it is more than probable I may not return here 
for some time," he replied. "God, perhaps, alone knows 
when." He took her hand, and kissed it ; but a melancholy 
smile, which met her glance, as she looked up, surprised^ 
alarmed her. 

" Is anything the matter ?" she asked, anxiously. 

" Nothing, dearest," he answered, struggling to speak 
calmly, "that oug/it to be considered painful, beyond the 
necessity of leaving you,— -for awhile," he added, with some 
hesitation. " The Church may require me to go abroad, and 
indeed, Alice, I feel that I need a change ; my mind must 
have some powerful incitement to exertion and active occu- 
pation, or mentally and physically, T shall altogether sink." 
He again sat down, evidently agitated, and scarcely able to 
support himself Alice still stood by his side, but without 
saying a word in reply ; she felt as if in a dream. 

Ernest, retaining her hand in both his own, continued, 
^ An appointment is now open to me, which, under all cir- 
cumstances, may be the best course I can adopt for the pres- 
ent ; should I do so. it will take me for a time to Italy." 

" Itali/ /" exclaimed Alice, withdrawing her hand, and look- 
ing painfully surprised ; " Is this a scheme of Gertrude's ? — 
the subject of her letter to you, received, I believe, this 
morning?" 

" The Lady Gertrude has very little to do with my move- 
ments," replied Ernest, evasively, and in a tone of pique. 
" It is my friend Grey, who, ever zealous to promote my in- 
terests, urges my acceptance of a chaplaincy in a nobleman's 
family, purposing to remain on the continent for two years. 
They are now on their way to Rome, and should this be, 
indeed, decided for me, I must at once prepare myself for 
priest's orders, and follow them as early as possible. Poor 
Arthur Mowbray is compelled to leave Oxford, and give up 
all thoughts of the Bar, his cough, and other symptoms of 
incipient consumption, having returned; a report, to this 
effect, from his medical attendants, has brought his parents 
suddenly to England, being urged to remove him to a warmer 
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elimate, as tLe only cLance of bis recorerj, together witb 
perfect rest and change of scene. They will probably re- 
main in London only a few weeks, and then remove to Nice, 
for the ensuing winter. Mr. Grey has, of course, now re- 
signed the charge of young Mowbray, and will shortly pro- 
ceed to Rome, on some important business of his own. Such, 
my Alice, is the substance of letters received this morning. 
Of my own movements, nothing is yet decided, as I wish to 
consult your father upon the subject, before I conclude my 
airrangements, although I have reason to believe that he will 
offer no opposition to my proposed absence, under all the 
circumstances which appear to render it desirable; amd you^ 
my noble-minded Alice, will, I am sure, judge leniently of 
actions, which are enforced by motives of highest and holiest 
duty, alas ! perhaps, repugnant to my will, as it is painful to 
my inmost heart.'* 

Alice was thunderstruck, and far noore deeply hurt than 
she now chose to betray : her heart felt as if a weight had 
fallen there, to crush, at last, even hope itself, for she saw 
that something very like deception had been practised to- 
wards her, and although, as we have said before, jeaiofusy 
formed no part of her unsuspicious character, vague and 
painful misgivings crossed her mind, even while her love for 
Ernest rose above them all, and she still believed that he 
was more changed in himself, than estranged towards her. 
And yet he talked of Italy and absence, as if she were a 
thing forgotten, — she, who was to have been his bride so 
soon ! After some moments of embarrassed silence, she at 
length said, mournfully, " Oh ! Ernest, would, indeed, that 
you had ever, and would ever be guided by my dear father's 
advice, and principles, and judgment. I know nothing of Mr. 
Grey, — he may be all that you represent him ; but I do know 
this, that since your intimacy with him, you have never been 
well, nor happy, as once you were. Naturally noble and in- 
genuous, you liave become reserved, mysterious, and incom- 
prehensible ; I was going to say — deceptive^ but that I know 
you to be self-deceived, and all this is the work of Mr. Grey. 
Let him go to Italy, or where he will ; but, oh ! dear Ernest, 
do not be influenced by his own perverted views. Remain 
in England, faithful to the Church of England, as she is in 
her blessed freedom, from the fetters of Rome, and let no 
one persuade you to bring back within her sacred pale, the 
jdohtraas corruptions of an unseriptural religion, which the 



Martyrs of tbe SUfonsiation sbed their blood to riBmo'^e from 
JEhiglan'd's Church. I know, and see that you are mentally 
ill, but, believe me, no change to Italy will restore to you 
the peace you once enjoyed." 

" Peace, indeed !" murmured Ernest, as he sat, with averted 
fftce, leaning his arm on the back of his chair, his forehead 
pressed tightly with his hand. ** Alice, there are many now 
enduring a living martyrdom, to restore the Church of Eng- 
land to life and vigor, rather than to revive the errors of 
Home ; ay, a martyrdom far worse than death to endure ! 
But talk not of the Reformers, Alice ; it was they who opened 
the door to schism and dissent, and we, who are true to the 
pure faith of our fathers, must suffer for their ruinous work. 
You know not Cyril Orey, or you would not speak dispar- 
agingly of one of our best, and most enlightened of our Chris- 
tian teachers." 

^ I speak not disparagingly of him as a man," replied 
Alice, boldly, " but I do speak of his influence, as anything 
but a holy one, and of his teaching, as based upon those ' vain 
traditions' which have ever led men from the word of Gk)d. 
Truth needs not the guise of reserve ; she knows toothing of 
those tortuous ways, said to sanctify means, by which her own 
purity is sacrificed, her fair face veiled with mystery and de- 
ceptions ; ways, into which, I am justified in saying, Mr. 
Cyril Grey would fain draw both yourself and poor Gertrude, 
while professing a righteous end. It was the usurping Pa- 
pacy, and not the Reformers, that introduced schism and su- 
perstition into England, when England's Christianity was yet 
in her infancy." 

" I think, Alice," replied Ernest, pettishly, " you forget 
that England was converted from downright heathenism, by 
Bt. Augustine, a Christian prelate of the Roman hierarchy." 

" It was no such thing, Ernest," said Alice warmly. ** St. 
Augustine, indeed, converted the Pagan Saxons, in the sixth 
century, while the infant church of the Britons, though per- 
secuted and despoiled, still held existence, as it had done 
long before that of St. Augustine was thought of There 
are strong grounds for believing that St. Paul himself, 
sounded the first trumpet note of the Gospel, upon the shores 
of our sea-girt island, when he preached the word of God 
• even to the utmost bounds of the West.' " 

" I thought," said Ernest, smiling, " that you never admit- 
ted the truth of any uninspired tradivixmz^'^ 
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" I admit, not only the trutli, but the real value of every 
tradition," retorted Alice, "which is consistent with God's 
holy revelations, but never when it diverges from them, into 
mail's imaginings. I grant that we can but assume the prob- 
able introduction of Christianity by St. Paul ; but, setting 
this aside, we may historically trace it, as far back as the 
first century, when Aristobulus, — who is mentioned in St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Komans, — ^was reported as being bishop 
here about that period ; and this, you must allow, strength- 
ens the probability, that St. Paul had previously planted a 
seed of the ' true Vine,' within the British soil. And in the 
second century, Lucius, a British king, who had, himself, 
embraced Christianity, was anxious to propagate it among 
his subjects. Your college student rarely knows much of 
English history, but it is a well-attested fact, that he sent 
two emissaries to Bome, then in its apostolic purity, that 
they might confer with its bishop. They two were conse- 
crated bishops by that prelate, and sent back to their king 
with a copy of the Old and New Testament, with a letter 
addressed to Lucius, which my dear mother made me com- 
mit to memory, and never has it been forgotten. It was 
nearly in these words : * You have received in the Kingdom 
of Britain, by God's mercy, both the law and faith of Christ. 
You have both the Old and the New Testament. Out of 
the same, through God's grace, by the advice of your realm, 
take a law, and by the same, through God's sufferance, rule 
you your kingdom of Britain, for in that kingdom you are 
Crod's vicar?* Now, certainly, there is no assumption here, 
on the part of the Boman prelate, of any ascendency or right 
over the Church thus planted in Britain, but rather, by-the- 
bye, a strong evidence that the earliest Christian fathers ad- 
mitted the supremacy of a monarch, over ecclesiastical, as 
well as secular affairs." 

" All this is mere assumption, upon uncertain data, and 
your inference thoroughly Erastian," said Ernest ; " just 
those dangerous views, which now cramp the best energies 
of our glorious Church, and keep them fast bound within the 
miserable rule of State policy, usurping a power which it has 
no right to wield." 

" Dear Ernest," exclaimed Alice, smiling, " not a word of 
. usurpation in defending Borne. Whether such views are 

* Quoted from an admirable sermon on " The Church of England 
aad the Reformation" by the Rev. Hugh Stowell. 
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Erastian, I know not, for I believe this is a tenn of polity, 
not doctrine ; but sure am I that they are very scriptural, 
and therefore sound and irrefragable. The language of 
Isaiah, concerning the Church of God, is, ' Kings shall be 
thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers. The 
sons of strangers shall build up thy walls, and thy kings 
shall minister unto thee.* But this is foreign to your slan- 
derous charge, that Protestantism is a deserter from the 
primitive Church, whereas its name only is new, arising from 
its very office of cutting away the unwholesome fungi of 
Romish corruptions, which had overspread the hallowed root 
of Christianity, while Rome itself, gradually departing from 
apostolic simplicity, has, stone after stone, raised up the huge 
fabric of the Papacy, and is, truly, the great seceder from 
the pure religion of Christ." 

" Alice, I fear you are fast falling into schism yourself," 
said Ernest, " already more than half a dissenter." 

"I dissent, wholly^ from the Tractarian branch of the An- 
glican Church," replied Alice ; " but never shall I, God pre- 
venting me, desert our Episcopal Establishment, because I 
sincerely believe, that a national code of worship was divinely 
instituted, from the earliest period of the Christian economy ; 
and, although far from perfect or infallible, I know of no 
Church more scriptural in its creeds and its sacraments, — 
no form so pure as our own ; but, God forbid that I should 
exclude any sect, whose faith is founded on Jesus Christ, 
and His Holy Scriptures, from that true and only Catholic 
Church, which embraces aZ? within her pale, who are in Christy 
let the form of their religious worship differ as it may from 
our own." 

" Pray, Alice, do not talk of separate Churches^^ said Er- 
nest, impatiently; "they are of no Churchy who are not 
members of that which derives its authority and descent, 
through the laying on of hands, successively, from St. Peter, 
the only channel through which the sacraments can be duly 
administered, and the soul admitted into the kingdom of 
God." 

" You cannot stand upon that ground for an instant," said 
Alice, warmly ; " there is not a word in the whole Bible to 
warrant such an assumption. The great distinctive features 
of every Christian Church must be the same : love to God, 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and obedience to the Holy 
Spirit. All who unite in these, throung the tec^^iiQW <il N5aa 
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Holy Scriptures, are members of the only Cattolic Churcb. 
Nevertheless, I do not deny, that Episcopacy is of apostolic 
origin. We trace it from the apostles down to our own time, 
in the ordination of bishops, or elders, and presbyters, — not 
priests^ mind me, Ernest, — with the laying on of hands, ap- 
pointed to consecrate those ^ ambassadors for Christ,' as men 
set apart to preach and to teach, preserving an order, a dis- 
cipline, and a deference to constituted authorities, which prove 
the importance of a united national establishment, as an ordi- 
nance of God. To this, the earliest fathers of the Church 
bear witness. Clement and Irenseus, Cyprian and Tertullian, 
testify of Episcopacy ; and again, in later ages, it meets us, 
running through the Greek, the Russian, the Armenian, the 
Nestorian, and "Waldensian Churches, and God forbid, that 
England should forget or deny it." 

" Well," said Ernest, smiling, " that is granting something 
to us at last, Alice, and if you would but study the fathers 
a little more, and your Bible a little less, I should begin to 
have hope of you." 

" Not the ' fathers' of the dark ages," replied Alice, " with 
their innovations and idolatries, which you receive as Gospel 
truth ; nor any other ^ father,' of any age, who would bid 
me, virtually, close my Bible, and rest my faith upon the evi- 
dence of man's interpretation. And, although I admit Epis- 
copacy to be a scriptural ordinance, my Bible nowhere tells 
me that it is an essential doctrine, nor a matter connected 
with a saving faith. Many who are not members of an Epis- 
copal communion, have manifested, in holiness of life, the 
fruits of the Spirit to the glory of God ; have passed from 
death unto life, with ^ the love of God shed abroad in their 
hearts,' sealed by adoption and grace, into the family of the 
Redeemed, and baptized into one body, by ^one Spirit.' 
They who would exclude such from the privileges of the 
Catholic Church on earth, or deny them admittance into the 
Church above, know very little of the Spirit of the Gospel : 
while, on the other hand, many belong to the Episcopal 
communion, who, resting their faith upon the forms and or- 
dinances of outward religion, remain, as regards the inward 
life, unsanctified and unchanged." 

"Then, after all," said Ernest, "you avow yourself Dis- 
senter at heart, and think Episcopacy a thing of no moment ; 
every one, in fact, at liberty to worship as he pleases ?" 

"i h&ve said nothing to warrant such a charge, you most 
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pennerae of all perverse men," replied Alioe, smiling ; " I 
have said that I admit Episcopacy to he a scriptural ordi- 
nance, and, therefore, not lightly to he disregarded, although 
I, for one, yearn to see it further restored to the simplicity 
and vital godliness in which the apostles left it. Neither 
would I derogate from its importance, or undervalue the 
privileges of our Anglican Church, which wants but the sup- 
port of men, faithful to the principles of the Reformation, 
to separate it more entirely from the jshell of the Koman 
egg. Nothing, I think, short of Divine inspiration, can be 
more beautiful or expressive than the greater part of our 
Liturgy. Every sentence of our creeds can be tested by 
Scripture. Our articles seem to embody every essential doc- 
trine of the Grospel. But even all these must necessarily be 
imperfect, because not divinely inspired ; and if some errors 
remain, in the services of our public worship, which many 
could wish to see removed, they are but proofs of human 
fallibility, and not of secession from the ' good old paths ;* 
and, when we bear in mind, that the Reformation was truth 
emerging from falsehood — light dispelling darkness, our only 
wonder may be that it retained so few of the shadows which 
the ' Sun of righteousness' will, I trust, soon yet further dis- 
perse ; and yet, thii^ blessed work you call ^ a miserable divi- 
sion,' leaving our * Church in bondage,' and her faithful 
members under a ' body of death !' " 

" Ay, Alice," said Ernest, " and her children ^ must be con- 
tent to be in bondage, to work in chains, to submit to our im- 
perfections as a punishment, and teach the stammering lips 
of ambiguous formularies, and inconsistent precedents and 
principles, but partly developed.'* This is what you call 
the ' blessed work' of the Reformers, who despoiled the 
very sacraments of their mysterious unction, leaving them 
no more than signs, without life or power." 

" Rather, did they leave the sacraments where Christ him- 
self left them," retorted Alice, warmly, " as precious memo- 
rials of His undying love, and as tests to prove the inward 
vitality of the faith which is * accounted to us as righteous- 
ness.' It is your party, Ernest, who would despoil them of 
their godliness, for you worship the sign, and set at naught 
the word of Him, in whom alone is embodied the life-giving 
Spirit which they typify. Once leave the simplicity of the 

* Tradt 90. 
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Oospel, and see how qnickly error multiplies, and idolatry 
takes the place of spiritual worship. This may be proved 
to any honest inquirer after truth, by the history of Rome, 
from the early aawn of her primitive Christianity, down 
through a stream of multiplied abuses, to the climax of her 
Papacy " 

" And pray where was Protestantism in the days of primi- 
tive Christianity?" asked Ernest. 

" The enemies of the Jews, on their return from captivity, 
might as wisely have asked the Jews, where was your church 
before Ezra ? Their religion was in the Scriptures, although 
their Church was delivered by Ezra. So Protestantism was, 
and is in the Bible, where Popery and its offshoots never can 
be found, for had the Pope stood in the midst of the apos- 
tles, every one of them would have protested against his ar- 
rogant claims. The Anglican Church, like the Church of 
the Israelites, was in bondage through ages, well called dark, 
and Protestantism delivered it, by br^iking off, link after 
link, of Rome's daring assumptions." 

" Dearest Alice," said Ernest, " beware how you thus igno- 
rantly traduce a religion and a Church against which nothing 
can prevail, and on whose foundation our own, I trust, will 
ever stand, in ' spite of every effort to overthrow it. How 
dangerous is this latitude of interpretation of Holy Writ 
through an uncurbed reason, despising the wholesome re- 
straints of an ancient Church, and setting at naught her 
authorized councils." 

" What did her authorized councils do at Nice and Trent ?" 
asked Alice. " First came image worship, in defiance of all 
Scripture. And then, in 1076, they forged the link of papal 
infallibility, as an article of faith, bringing in divisions and 
disputes among the members of those very councils, in spite 
of their boasted ' unity !' an article, too, contrary to the 
whole of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. Then came that 
idolatrous doctrine of transubstantiation, sealed as a matter 
of faith by the fourth Lateran Council, to which was natural- 
ly added the sacrifice of the mass, purgatory, and indulgences. 
Then came that iniquitous traffic of selling pardons, which 
the Lord Jehovah himself offers through His Son, ' without 
money and without price.' After this followed invocation of 
saints, and shutting up the Bible from the laity, and well 
they might do that, even in the face of Christ's own admo- 
nitiou; * Search the Scriptures,' addressed to every soul who 
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would seek salvation — ay, to every ckUd^ for it was St. 
Paul's strongest commendation of Timothy, that he had 
* known the Scriptures from a child ;' and by whom taught? 
Not by popes, or priests, or councils, but by his own 
Christian mother and grandmother ! And then, about the 
eleventh century, comes the prohibition against the marriage 
of the clergy, imposed by the Council of Trent, most happily 
for us, dear Ernest, as alien from the word and will of God, 
as all the rest. So much for infallible councils." 

Ernest had listened with rapt and wondering interest to 
the sweet voice of Alice, as she seemed to rise above herself, 
while pleading so earnestly in defence of truth, diverting 
him for a moment from more painful thoughts. But when 
she touched the very spring which opened the floodgate of 
his deepest sorrow, he started, and a sudden flush crossed his 
countenance, as he exclaimed, " Say no more, Alice ! I dare 
not listen longer to strictures against that holy Church, to 
whose authority I have vowed implicit obedience." 

" Not to the Romish Church, surely," replied Alice, " of 
which alone I was speaking, to prove the madness of resting 
faith upon the traditions of men in spiritual matters, apart 
from the teaching of the Word of G-od. But blessed be His 
name, our Anglican Church has not yet fallen back into the 
fearful tenets of the Papacy, and if not betrayed into them, 
by the treacherous subtlety of those who are bound to main- 
tain her Protestant rights, and not subvert them, she never 
will." 

" Say no more, I beseech you, Alice," exclaimed Ernest, 
as his countenance relapsed into that pained expression, 
which betrayed the inward struggle of his soul, against every 
conviction of mind which urged him to go once more, " to the 
law, and to the testimony." 

Alice saw it, but mistaking the ground of his agitation, she 
arose, and leaning her hand affectionately upon his shoulder, 
she said, " Ernest, my beloved, throw off this morbid appre- 
hension and doubt, which wrongs your better mind, and 
warps your reason into a slavish, blind obedience to the dic- 
tates of sophistry and delusion. Go not to Italy ; disengage 
yourself, for a time at least, from the influence of Mr. Grey, 
until you can calmly and prayerfully test his religious views 
by the only standard of religious faith, the Bible ! You are 
ill, but what has made you so ? For what have you bartered 
health of mind and body, and the vigor oi a. ^"aA. wA \}aaj^- 
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fbl spirit? All fat a system oi mistaken zeal, — sinoeM 
though I know it is, — ^which, nevertheless, finds no sanction 
from true apostolic example nor in that holy Word which 
declares Christianity to be, in all her paths, a religion of 
' pleasantness and peace,' and the effects of faith, — a living, 
obedient, grateful spirit, which, receiving ' with meekness the 
engrafted word,' finds grace to ^ rejoice even in tribulation,' 
because ^ the Lord loveth whom He chasteneth.' " 

" Could you, Alice," asked Ernest, " rejoice m the heart's 
martyrdom, although in a holy cause you voluntarily endured 
it?" 

" No, Ernest ; my natural heart would assuredly not re- 
joice to suffer ; but my spirit, if sanctified by suffering, 
would, I firmly believe, rejoice in such an evidence of Ood's 
love towards me, for I should feel sure that He who is 
' touched with the feeling of our infirmities,' would so temper 
the fire of suffering, that it would refine, not destroy." 

"But tell me, my sweet Alice," said Ernest, eagerly, 
" could you as calmly break away the dearest of earthly ties, 
if urged by the claims of a high and holy commission to re* 
nounce them ?" 

Alice looked up, for a moment startled, and a faint blush 
passed over her face, but she soon recovered herself, as if 
ashamed of even a momentary suspicion, saying, with an arch 
smile, " You mean to ask, could I even give you up ? Oh ! 
what a strange thing is the human heart i It would serve 
you right if at once I answered, ' Yes, to be sure I could ;' 
but my mood is not a merry one, for you really have waked 
up so many phantoms of fire and fagot, as if all the dark 
paraphernalia of the Inquisition were before me ; so I will 
give you a serious reply, that iC convinced such a surrender 
was required of me by the will of G-od, I would try and do 
so, with His help sustaining me, although ray natural heart 
might break beneath the weight of such a human woe " 

Ernest hid his face, and groaned, and for a few moments 
both were silent, while Alice wiped away the tears which 
trickled fast down her cheeks. Soon regaining self-posses- 
sion, she said, in a tone of forced cheerfulness, " These, after 
all, are foolish questions, dearest Ernest ; foolish, for they are 
foreign to your case and mine, and they only make a tragedy, 
as you see, of feelings which they play with." She paused, 
but saw no smile upon the care-worn face before her, and 
then she added boldly, but with deep emotion, " The true be- 
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liever ever finds strength given him from above, ' according 
to his day/ for we know in whom we trast, even in the Lord, 
whose holy Word has promised that ' He will stay His rough 
wind in the day of His east wind.* Oh ! Ernest, would that 
I could fathom the cause of your unconfessed misery, and 
share it with you if I could. Or, would that I could trace 
upon your saddened countenance, the hand of the Lord, laid 
there in love to chasten the spirit, which He would make 
meet to be His own ; for then could I pray for you, in the 
blessed assurance that ' all things would work together for 
your good.' But, alas ! I see you drooping, as I believe, un- 
der the self-inflicted rigors of a surreptitious martyrdom, 
which can have no end but to deceive you into a worse than 
vain belief, of working out your own salvation by works, 
which God has never commanded, by acts of needless self- 
surrender, which but enfeeble every power of intellect, and 
are as unfruitful in usefulness to others, as they are perni- 
cious in their morbid effects upon your own soul. Else why, 
my beloved Ernest, are you thus so unhappy? You, on 
whom your heavenly Father has not yet laid one real sorrow 
—one serious privation to blend with the magnitude of no 
ordinary mercies, are stricken down with imaginary appre- 
hensions, ungrateful to G-od, unjust to your Redeemer, and 
fatally injurious to your peace. There is nothing meritori- 
ous in martyrdom itself The poor heathen idolaters of 
Juggernaut are more righteous in their dark sacrifice of life 
than they who in the name of Christ throw themselves down 
beneath the chariot wheels of self-infiicted persecutions. 
That only is a noble martyrdom which, meekly borne 'for 
righteousness' sake,' but strengthens the soul to the patient 
endurance of suffering, while yielding even life to the ene- 
mies of God. rather than renounce their faith in the ' Lord 
that bought them,' for which they are content to die. Our 
blessed Redeemer himself, who with a full prescience of all 
it behooved Him to suffer, moved not a finger towards His 
own crucifixion. He platted no thorns for His crown ; that 
was the work of His relentless persecutors, although without 
a word He wore the painful wreath upon His aching brow ! 
This was the spirit of true and holy martyrdom, and the like 
has enabled many a saint to walk calmly to the fire, kindled 
for him by the despisers of his Lord ; and many a feeble wo- 
man, to lay her head upon the block, without a murmuring 
reproach, for the sake of Him, whom her mardeteat^ ^^\i\si^\ 
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But pride wraps itself in horse-hair, and calls it a penance 
of humility; lies down upon an iron bed, and vaunts itself 
of patience ; wears upon its breast a sharpened cross, and 
deems the festering wound worthy of a martyr^s crown ; and 
pride casts away the very blessings given to be blest, and 
calls the surrender a sacrifice unto God ! Such is the sys- 
tem of ' voluntary humility and will worship, and neglecting 
of the body,' which things, indeed, are said to have a ' show 
of wisdom/ but are all to ^ perish with the using,' as dishon- 
oring both to God and man." 

Ernest had rested his head upon his hand, while looking 
intently at Alice, as, with bold but gentle eloquence, she 
seemed inspired to breathe words of prophetic warning. And 
who can say she was not so ? Little did she dream of the 
dark shadows drawing round her, from the very source she 
was denouncing to him, who saw them, felt them, and knew 
how soon she, too, must bend beneath the gathering storm ! 
How gladly at that moment would he have laid down his 
life could he have saved her from its withering power. Ad- 
miration, and love, and pity, all rose as a host within his 
heart, to challenge both reason and religion to the session 
of a holier judgment; but the voice of the arch-tempter 
sounded as a trumpet blast above all else, that the vow was 
registered, which bound him to sacrifice ^z?»5e^ unreservedly 
to the Church to which he was consecrated, that by any 
penance, however severe, he might expiate sin after baptism. 
Tlie terrors of the law were before him ; he had forfeited 
his adoption ; obedvmce to his spiritual father in the Church 
was now alone his refuge, and his hope ! Ernest closed his 
eyes, but answered Alice only with a deep sigh. Once more 
she pleaded, as with woman's patient love, she said, ^^ Dearest 
Ernest, time was, when I could scarcely breathe into your 
ear a wish, that was not gratified. No shadow had then, in- 
deed, passed between us, to separate your hope from my 
hope, your faith from my faith ; or to change the sunshine 
of our sweet confidence into the gloom of reserve. I do not 
ask, who or what has wrought the change, but will you grant 
me one boon, which, on my knees, I would solemnly, entreat- 
ingly, ask of you to fulfil 1 It is that you will open your 
whole heart to my precious father; tell him all your diffi- 
culties, your doubts, your wishes, and, with God's blessing, 
he will guide, direct, and comfort you, and lead you with a 
father's hand, through all that seems to stand as a hedge, 
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betwixt your soul and peace. Consult him in your plans, 
and trust him in your sorrows, if, indeed, unknown to me, 
you have any. Will you do this, my own dear Ernest, for 
my sake — for the sake of all we love ? And then, if still 
unconvinced ; if, after calm deliberation, you remain fixed in 
your resolve to go to Rome, and lay all that is essentially 
Protestant at her feet, I will urge you no more. I will pray 
for you, sorrow with you, love you faithfully through every 
change, and wait with patient hope until the Spirit of God 
shall enlighten your mind to see the errors of such a course, 
or until the blessing of God shall restore us to each other, 
and to happier times." 

Alice could say no more, the last words died inaudibly 
upon her lips, as if their utterance had well nigh choked her. 
Ernest arose, and taking her hand in both his own, said, 
" Alice, you are an angel ! would that I were, or could be, 
what you wish, or that we had never, never met !" 

At that moment Mr. Everard appeared, walking slowly 
towards the house, on his return from the Grange, when 
Alice, anxious to avoid meeting him in her present agitated 
state, hastily left the room, and on reaching her own, she 
locked the door, then falling on her knees, beside her couch, 
she knelt down to pray, but, exhausted in mind and body, 
she burst into a violent flood of tears. 

Ernest, too, sought refuge where no human eye could 
witness the tumult of his stricken heart. For some minutes 
he rapidly paced his room ; one moment resolving to give up 
the ministry, and even religion itself, rather than break the 
vow of his affianced love ; the next, trembling at the awful 
thought of such an alternative. At length his eye fell upon 
a letter which he had left upon his desk, and it seemed, at 
once, to recall him to a sense of his real position. " Oh, 
Cyril !" he said, in half uttered words, " if this be not of 
God, what a fearful weight of woe will rest upon you in the 
judgment-day ! But no, I dare not doubt you. Your own 
devoted obedience to spiritual superiors, your meek endu- 
rance of trial and temptation, and total abnegation of self, 
prove the source of your authority to command and warn ; 
to guide and to absolve. And shall I perish through the 
weakness of an unchastened heart, rejecting, perhaps, the 
only cross on which my will can be crucified, and by mocrus 
of which Alice herself, through ' much tribulation' may be 
purified from the perils of schism, in which, Kotn^n^x im \\»% 
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gaise, she mnst eternally be an outcast from the sacred and 
mysterious privileges of her baptism." He took up the letter 
before him. It was in reply to a touching appeal which 
Ernest had, once more, urged upon his spiritual adviser, 
against breaking an engagement, which, setting apart every 
consideration of his deep, devoted love to Alice, he believed 
himself bound by every moral obligation as a man of honor. 
The answer now lay open before mm : it was brief^ but em- 
phatic. 

" Moral obligations of moral honor, must give way, before 
religious obligations of Divine appointment. You must sac- 
rifice the earthly for the spiritual vow. By this vow of holy 
celibacy are you sealed, body and soul, to the Church and its 
priesthood. At your peril draw back ! ^ The voice of holy 
Church is G-od^s voice. Obedience to her, is obedience to 
God in its highest sense. Such obedience has safety within 
it, and more than safety. When we quit her guidance, we 
lose this security.' * 

" Obey — suffer — triumph ! 

"Cyril Grey." 
" Feast of St. Barnabas, 
183—." 

Ernest Willoughby read ; he dared not -doubt. " I loUl 
obey," he said. " Down, down rebellious heart, it must be 
done ! This very night we part forever 1 No longer can I 
bear the unutterable weight of this fearful struggle and sus- 
pense. I will act the hypocrite no more ; no longer shall my 
sweet Alice think me bowed down by morbid fancies or self- 
imposed inflictions. The cross is laid on me, and I must 
perish or endure it." Ay, Ernest, but by whom is it laid on 
you? Not by the hand of God, — ^not by the will of Christ. 
His cross Mis lightly on the believer, for he has borne its 
weight upon Himself! His "yoke is easy," for its bonds are 
"bands of love." But, if we choose our own cross, or make 
one at man's bidding, its weight must gall, but never can it 
sanctify us. 

The family party of Earlswood did not meet again until 
dinner was announced. Mr. Everard appeared to be unusu- 
ally silent and fatigued. Alice was pale, but composed ; and, 
as if fearful lest her father should detect her conscious de- 

* Oxford Tract 86. 
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pression, sbe forced herself into an assumed cheerfulness, but, 
in spite of every effort, tears frequently filled her eyes, for, 
although she firmly endeavored to repress it, as still unworthy 
of her love for Ernest, nevertheless, something like a faint 
suspicion of the truth, had, like lightning flashes, crossed her 
mind, and left an impression, such as is sometimes mercifully 
permitted to prepare the mind for more tangible adversity. 
And Ernest, too, acted a part, oh ! how foreign to his inward 
feelings ! From time to time he looked anxiously at Alice, 
speaking to her with peculiar tenderness, scarcely observing 
the coldness and restraint which evidently marked the con- 
duct of Mr. Everard towards him, for so absorbed was he, 
in the deeper sorrow of that painful hour, he totally forgot 
the grounds of such reserve. 

Thus, heavily passed the hour of dinner, and soon after 
the fruit had been placed upon the table, Alice, pleading a 
bad headache, which an aching heart had too truly given her, 
she left the room, to seek relief in a solitary walk to the 
wood. 

Mr. Everard, now left alone with Ernest, after a few mo- 
ments of embarrassed silence, abruptly turned to him and 
asked, if he seriously intended leaving Earlswood, on the fol- 
lowing morning. Ernest answered affirmatively, and explain- 
ed, what he had, in part, communicated to Alice, that an offer 
had been made to him of a chaplaincy abroad, and it was 
necessary he should go at once, to ascertain further particu- 
lars respecting such an engagement, than he could well do 
by correspondence, as, in case he should be tempted to accept 
it, no time must be lost in preparing himself for priest's or- 
ders ; nevertheless, he was quite undecided^ whether to do so, 
or altogether to decline employment in the Church, until 
more strengthened in health to undertake it. 

Mr. Everard remained profoundly silent. For some time 
past, by a sort of in&tinctive and tacit consent, the name of 
Mr. Grey had been avoided between them ; so, Ernest now 
said not a word of the source whence the appointment had 
been offered, aware that it might involve discussions, which, 
at that moment, he felt he had no nerve to meet. On the 
other hand, Mr. Everard resolved, that as his advice was not 
directly asked, he would voluntarily offer none upon a sub- 
ject so delicate ; nevertheless, he was not deceived, feeling 
perfectly convinced where lay the influence by which alone 
Exuesti would be directed. At length, bQ^^^^t^^^\si*^V^ 
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the silenoo of his oompanion, that reply was expected &om 
him, he said, with his usual gentleness, " I certainly consider, 
that on every ground, Ernest, the latter alternative would be 
a wise decision. Beyond this, I can be no competent judge, 
from my very limited knowledge of your views, and, I may 
add, of the ground on which your principles are based. You 
have been taught reserve, but little did I — could I suppose, 
that it would ever have induced an abuse of almost parental 
confidence and trust ; and that, too, touching the most sacred 
interests thus so unsuspectingly intrusted to you, by one who 
believed you incapable of such utter dereliction of right prin- 
ciples ; ignorant, as I was, that you had so far embraced those 
fatally erroneous views, which base all that is inconsistent 
with honest dealing, upon the unscriptural assumption, that 
the end sanctifies dishonest means. You have taught me a 
lesson, painfully severe, but, thank God, it has come as a 
timely warning, never again to repose such trust, in matters 
connected with the spiritual charge committed to my keep- 
ing." 

Ernest was startled ; to do him justice, he did not imme- 
diately recall the consequences of his spiritual interference 
at Ivy brook, so completely was his mind absorbed with the 
long-dreaded separation from his idolized Alice, now so near 
at hand, while his naturally ingenuous mind, recoiled from a 
charge so serious and unexpected. Deeply reddening, with 
something like indignation, he replied, " I know not, sir, how 
I have deserved so grave an imputation ;" but, scarcely had 
he uttered the words, than, remembering how soon this charge 
might too truly fall from the lips of his venerable guardian, 
he immediately refrained from any defence, which he knew 
could be so little understood, adding, mournfully, " Whatever 
I have done, or may do, to offend or distress you, Mr. Eve- 
rard, my more than father, God is witness to the holiness of 
my motive, while none but He can estimate the cost, at which 
I sacrifice all that I most love and value, in conscientious 
adherence to vows, by which I have most solemnly bound 
myself a servant of our Holy Mother Church. Her rights, 
which have been too long neglected, or denied by those most 
pledged to protect them, must be restored — if restored at 
all — through the zeal and fidelity of a persecuted and suffer- 
ing priesthood ; or, whatever is catholic in the Church of 
England, must merge into Rome, or be sacrificed to the am- 
bition of a secular power, or to the cold apathy of our Angli- 
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can hierarchy. Forgive me, Mr. Everard, that in your pres- 
ence I presume to ask, if to save her from this — if to bring 
back her catholicity, we, her consecrated pastors and priests, 
can suffer too much, or serve her too faithfully, even though 
she must rise again upon the ashes of her martyred servants? 
And what are the ' awful powers' conferred on us, that we 
can dare lightly to hold them ? ' The power of communica- 
ting to man the Divine nature itself, of bringing down the 
Deity from Heaven ; of infusing the Spirit into the souls of 
miserable mortals — ^promises of the Church — proclaimed and 
administered by every minister of the Church, every time he 
stands at the font, or ministers at the altar.' "* 

Mr. Everard gazed at the young clergyman, with astonish- 
ment and pity. ''And. is it thus," he said, "your Tractarian 
teachers dare to put the Church, and the ministrations of her 
weak, fallible ministers, in place of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy G-host? Ernest, I cannot further reproach 
you, for even now I am constrained to believe you sincere. 
But what a fearful delusion must that be, which, in the very 
guise of an ' angel of light,' can so beguile any rational being . 
to the service of the 'father of lies !' The religion of Christ 
is a religion of truth, which holds no fellowship with the 
boasted catholicity of Rome, and fervently do I pray, as a 
minister of the Gospel, — and I humbly hope, not wholly an 
unfaithful one, — that, by the blessing and grace of God, the 
Anglican Church will ever remain out of her, and be sepa- 
rate. 1 will not now, too harshly, probe the canker of a false 
and fatal influence, which I see is taking deadly root within 
your soul, and which must, if not eradicated by a vigorous 
energy, destroy the vital powers of those healthful principles 
-which have been mercifully implanted there, and for which 
you must hereafter render solemn account. Rather would 
I, with all the affectionate earnestness of a father, bound to 
you by no common ties, warn you, ere it be too late, against 
the desperate race in which you are embarking both reason 
and religion, while running blindfold to the end awaiting you, 
in such a course of ruin. Return, then, at once, my son, to 
the obedience which is to God, not man ; and, on your knees, 
implore the Lord to remove the bandage of delusion from 
your eyes, and so to manifest himself to your soul, that you 
may see the Hruth as it is' revealed in Christ Jesus; may 

* Professor Sewell, in his " MoraU," p. 2^1 . 
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hear His yoice, proelaimiog the ^ way of life,' and may believe 
neither church nor priest, ^ teaching for doctrines the com* 
mandments of men.' Return to your BMe^ Ernest, and 
well, indeed, with God^s blessing, will it be, if you devote a 
few months, seriously to ponder its holy lessons of spiritual 
truth, that you may be better instructed for that sacred min- 
istry, to which you have been so solemnly dedicated : a min- 
istry, — not to limit the freeness of the Gospel, — but, * rightly 
dividing the word,' to ' open the Scriptures and to preach 
Jesus:' — a ministry, not to hold impious power over the 
mysteries of God, but, as a stewardship of His mysteries, to 
hold them in humble subjection to the revealed i?Uerpreiation 
of tJhe Holy Spirit ! These interpretations, which, from the 
Bad proofs I have this day had of your spiritual teaching, I 
am bold to say, you have as yet studied but to little other 
purpose than to confound truth and error, shadow and sub- 
Btanoe, the assertions of God with the assumptions of man." 

'• I have taught according to my conscience," replied Er- 
nest, " through the interpretation of holy men, on whose 
judgment I rely, rather than presume to rest upon my own, 
in matters of such deep import ; men, whose piety and learn- 
ing I cannot doubt, retaining, as they do, the sacraments and 
creeds of the apostles, as preserved through their traditions 
from primitive Christianity, before the corruptions of Borne, 
and the heretical latitude of the Reformers, despoiled them 
of their mysterious unction." 

" I rather fear me, Ernest," replied Mr. Everard, meekly, 
" that departing from the real mystery of godliness ; ' God 
in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself/ your novel — 
not primitive — interpreters and teachers, are fast falling into 
those corruptions, built upon the frail ifbundation of recon- 
ciling the soul unto God, by its own works, and purifying it 
by the fire of man's own kindling. These are the fruits of 
' seducing spirits,' beguiling the unstable to seek in the ele- 
ments of human learning ^ that wisdom which is only from 
above ;' and believe me, Ernest, that from the moment we 
reject the Bible, .as the sole depositary of revealed religion, 
and the channel of Christian faith, from that moment real 
schism enters the heart, germinating in heresies, a thousand- 
fold more perilous than infidelity, because it bears upoa its 
front the title of Christianity, and yet erects for its worship 
a form, without the power of Christ. It is through the 
Gospel — ^not the saorameuts — we are sa&etified, ^ being born 
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again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God? Yes, Willoughby, in the 'Tree of Life,* 
planted on the morning of Creation, lay the seed of the Gos- 
pel ! and in the morning of the resurrection, when earth shall 
have passed away, we shall behold its fruits in the redemp- 
tion of many, whose faith was ' h&rn of the Spirit through the 
Word? And God grant that both you and I, as * ambassa- 
dors of Christ,' in the ministry of that holy Word, may ever 
so teach, that we may in truth declare, ' the Gospel which 
was preached of me is not after man, for I neither received 
it of man, neither was I taught it but by tho revelation of 
Jesus Christ.' " 

" And yet," said Ernest, " in that very Word we are told 
of many who are said to ' wrest the Scriptures to their own 
destruction '* a serious warning, I think, against the dangers 
of private judgment in reading them." 

"■ Never did the true believer so wrest them," replied Mr, 
Everard. " The warning applies to such, as would use them 
in the cause of a * vain philosophy,' or to justify a worldly 
aim, by widening the spiritual boundary of the Scriptures, 
to suit them to the limits of their worldliness. And some 
there are, who, wilfully refusing to look at tho full face of 
revelation, see but the profile of the Lord, and so deny * His 
oneness with the Father ;' or, who reading but one side of 
the page, on which the mercy of God is inscribed, believe 
not in His immutable justice, revealed to them on the other. 
And so with every grade of unsanctified learners ; they 
search the Scriptures only for materials to build up the 
Babel towers of their pride, but kijow nothing of that ' hun- 
gering after righteousness,' with which the meek are filled. 
But never did the child of God ' ask bread,' and ' receive a stone ,** 
or seek for the ' pearl of price,' to find only its counterfeit." 

Ernest Willoughby turned pale, but made no other answer 
than a deep-drawn sigh. 

Mr. Everard, too, remained silent for a little while, and 
then said with evident emotion, '* Ernest, I have yet much 
to say to you ; especially touching subjects of vital impor- 
tance, connected with your late ministrations among my poor 
parishioners of Ivy brook, which I permitted you to prosecute, 
as a wholesome exercise for yourself, in perfect ignorance of 
your having embraced, to any material extent, the principles 
and doctrines of the Tractarian writers. But, for the pres- 
ent, I am too much fatigued, both in body aaim XKmi^\A 

8 
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•nter into amy saoli diseusaioDS. You will, of course, return 
here for a few days, at all events ; and should you decide 
against leaving England, you may still, as ever, consider 
Earls wood your hon»e, where as a lay visitor^ you will be 
gladly welcomed, and be at liberty to enjoy that repose and 
relaxation of mind, which, I think, is essentially necessary 
for you. We shall then have time, dispassionately, to in- 
quire* into the grounds of our differences, and fairly to test 
our re^eotive views with a hope, under God's hdp and bless- 
ing, of arriving at truthful conclusions ; nor can I doubt, 
that the cloud which has unhappily overshadowed your un- 
derstanding, will be, again, dispersed by a patient, prayerful 
investigation, of the source whence it has gathered ; that 
truth noay regain her hallowed influence, and restore to you 
lier own sweet gifts of confidence, and peace, and spiritual 
joy. In the meantime, urg^it shall be my prayers lor yea, 
that such, indeed, may be the result ; and I earnestly be- 
seech you, also, naeekly to ask the aid of the Holy Spirit, in 
this your ^ controversy with Ood ;' casting from you all 
those human dependencies, on which you have been, unhap- 
pily and blindly, led to throw the anchor of your soul ; until 
dragged throi^h the quicksands of its unstable and treacher- 
ous hold, you have wrecked the faith which should have 
fixed more firmly upon the ' Bock of agesv' '^ 

The better spirit of Ernest Willoughby seen^d for a mo- 
ment to prevail, as it whispered, '' Almost thou persuadest 
me." But soon the subtle lessons of Mr. Grey, returned to 
neutralize the simple earnestness of his venerable antagonist 
Mr. Everard niarked the struggle, but urged no more ; in- 
deed, he felt himself quite unequal longer to endure the 
mental exhaustion, whidi the painful and exciting events of 
that day hi^d produced, and which began to tell upon his 
physical strength. He now, therefore, arose to seek, in the 
quiet solitude of his study, the repose of mind which he so 
greatly needed ; but before leaving the room, he turned to 
Ernest, and holding o\&t his hand, tears glistening in his eyes, 
he kindly said, with somewhat of a melancholy smile, ^^ Now 
gO) and seek a more persuasive monitor than an old theolo- 
gian. Alice will scold me for this monopoly of a last evening." 

Ernest took the offered hand of the good pastor, and grate- 
fully pressed it, but could not speak. How could he express 
feelings, however sincere, to which his actioi^s must, so soon, 
^>peM to givci denial ? 



CHAPTER III. 

** She saw tbnt in God^s rifrhteons will, 
She had been smitien, and she bent 
Her knee at length, and e'en gave thanks 
To Him, fur tbat great chastisement.*' 

Mart Howitt. 

Ernest Willotjghby again left alone, after the interview 
with Mr. Everard, which closed our last chapter, remained 
for some moments standing motionless as a statue. He did 
then, from his inmost soul, pray that God might sustain and 
help him through the ordeal of his terrible conflict. But no 
answer was returned of peace. The conflict came not from 
God. His will had not dispensed the trial, and, therefore, 
Ernest was left to meet it in his own unaided strength. At 
length, the sight of Alice Everard roused him ; as, like some 
fair spirit, she crossed an opening of the wood, which lay in 
the distance before him ; at that moment, thrown out from 
the perspective, by a gleam of golden light, which fell from 
the setting sun. He hastily left the room, and bounding 
down the terrace steps, he was soon walking once more by 
her side. The conversation between them was, for some 
time, constrained, and of a desultory character ; both anxious 
to avoid allusion to the very subjects, which, nevertheless, 
most occupied their minds. Alice was exceedingly depressed, 
yet Ernest felt too truly, that he could say nothing to raise 
ner drooping spirits ; and although he had joined her, pur- 
posely, to open his whole heart before her, touching the pain- 
ful necessity of their separation, the sight of her pale quiet 
face, which in spite of all her eflFbrts to appear unmoved, be- 
trayed such evident traces of mental suffering, that he had 
no courage, further, to aggravate the source of her distress ; 
but he rather sought to soothe her mind, by leading her 
thoughts to those heavenly aspirations in which they could 
entirely unite. And now, as hand in hand, they sat by the 
river's side, he dwelt feelingly upon tixo \AeB^^i \>a^'^ ^i ^^- 
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versity, without allusion to their own ; and upon the unspeak- 
able joy awaiting the true believer, when the painful pilgrim- 
age of life, had reached the goal, where '^ mortality shall pat 
on its immortality," and the soul emerge from its prison of 
clay, to rise where there can be no more parting, no more 
sin — ** neither sorrow, nor crying, for God shall wipe all tears 
from Oteir eyes," who " through much tribulation, hare made 
their robes white in the blood of the Lamb." " The hope 
that we, my Alice, may hereafter be re-united, in that holy 
fellowship of saints made perfect, must bear up under the 
sorrows and separations, which meet us in ' this vale of 
tears,' although at this moment, like the ' sweet singer of Is- 
rael,' I could now lie down and say, ' Oh ! that I had the 
wings of a dove, for then would I flee away and be at rest.' " 

'• I am not sure, dear Ernest," replied Alice, *' that in your 
sense of yearning for wings, the wish does not savor more 
of impatience to get rid of our day's work, than of a spirit 
willing to wait our Master's bidding, and cheerfully labor for 
the wages of His blessing ; for, He tells us to ' let patience 
have her perfect work,' while wrestling for the prize, for 
which, we are commanded to fight. This has been my eve- 
ning's lesson upon the text of the ' dove ;' but the theory of 
patience is easier than its practical exercise, and I find it 
Lard to learn ; even, while I would fain mount up on * eagle's 
wings,' for strength, to run up the steep hill which, perhaps, 
life may be to me, that, with God's grace, I may not fall 
back upon my own weakness, from weariness." 

" We often quarrel about words I know, dearest," answer- 
ed Ernest, faintly smiling ; " and sometimes, perhaps, about 
the means by which we both aim to attain the same end. 
But, if driven on the one hand, by patient suflfering ; and on 
the other, lashed onward by persecutions and penances ; we 
at last, take refuge in the ark of our holy Catholic Church, 
on earth, it is sweet to believe, that we shall meet again, and 
forever, among the saints of that Church in heaven." 

" I, too, cling to Aope," said Alice, earnestly, " but it is 
anchored, not on the church made with earthly hands, but on 
that ' chief corner-stone' of the spiritual temple, unseen to 
human sight. To this, there is but one way^ and it is my 
hope, — my prayer, — that you may yet find it ; even, if you 
go to Rome." 

" Let not that thought disturb you, dear Alice," replied 
Ernest ; " go where I may, I take with me an Anglo-Catho- 
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lie heart, which Rome can never apostatize ; nor nltra-Protes- 
tantism alienate from the only true and apostolic Church, in 
which the soul may safely repose her faith and her salvation. 
To-morrow, dearest, I must leave you, but let our mutual 
hope be, the sweet earnest of that unclouded happiness, 
which, in a little while, I do believe, will unite and bless us." 

Alice looked up through her tears, for she misunderstood 
his meaning, which perhaps, he purposely expressed in doubt- 
ful phrase. He raised the hand, which had rested on his 
own, and kissed it, but said no more. 

'*• You will really make me superstitious," said Alice ; 
"if you speak of a few days* parting with such foreboding 
sadness. You will, of course, come back to us again, before 
you leave England, if leave it you will. Have you spoken 
to my father V she asked anxiously. 

" I iiave, dear Alice, and he has planned all sorts of kind 
and hospitable arrangements, to keep me here, in this the 
Eden of my world." Ernest spoke this evasively, turning 
pale as death, while struggling to appear composed ; but in a 
few minutes he added, " It is impossible, at present, to calcu- 
late upon the result of circumstances, which lie beyond my 
own control ; but sure I am, that you would not ask me to 
act contrary to the solemn dictates of conscience, however 
painful to us both, that result may be. Now let us walk on, 
dearest, for the dew is falling, and you will, I fear, be 
chilled." 

Alice made no reply, and almost silently she returned to 
the house. The remainder of the day passed heavily with 
all, until the hour of evening prayer. Oh ! who can fathom 
the depths of the human heart, laid bare before its Maker; 
whether brought to Him in penitence or perplexity — in sor- 
row, or thanksgiving ! We cannot tell the secrets of the 
soul's communion with the " Father of spirits ;" nor would 
we attempt it here. The words of supplication and confes- 
sion, fell that night with peculiar force and earnestness, from 
the lips of him who prayed, and silently did each one feel 
their influence on themselves. 

Again had the household dispersed, when Ernest Wil- 
loughby asked Mr. Everard to grant him a few minutes' 
conversation before retiring for the night; as he wished not 
to disturb any one on the morrow, at the very early hour at 
which he must be ready for the mail, then the speediest mode 
of transit for travellers in that part of the country. To this 
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request Mr. Everard raised no objection ; and bidding bim 
join him in his study, he gave his usual blessing to Alice, 
and immediately left the room. Alice took up her candle to 
follow, telling Ernest that she, at least, would see him again 
on the morrow ; and therefore, would only say " farewell au 
revoir ;" but gently taking it from her, to replace it on the 
table, while retaining her hand, he urged her affectionately 
against this kind intention. His voice faltered, but exerting 
great self-command, he added, " You will please me in this, 
I know, my beloved Alice. To-morrow my heart will have 
to bear a cross, heavier than my own strength could support ; 
for I go away, feeling it very uncertain how long we may be 
parted ; and did I see that dear face before me, at the last 
hurried moment of my departure, it would only add a ten- 
fold pang to the bitterness of leaving you, and, perhaps, over- 
throw my resolution to fulfil, what I know to be an impera- 
tive, although most painful duty — how painful none but the 
Searcher of hearts can estimate !" 

"It must be as you like then, dear Ernest," said Alice, 
submissively ; " but why do you apprehend a doubt of your 
return, against which there can be no just reason, unless you 
have deceived me?" 

Ernest hesitated, for he knew not what to answer. He 
dared not witness the effect of that blow to her happiness, 
which it was his dreadful duty to inflict ; and yet, it seemed 
cruel further to mislead her. At length, he replied, eva- 
sively, " We little know, my precious Alice, when parting 
from those we love, whether life may be spared to meet 
again ; and it is this impenetrable veil, of even one to-mor- 
row, which makes such separation a dark vacuum, which is 
so oppressive to those who must pass through it." 

" Not if a pious, trustful hope be its handmaid, to fill that 
vacuum with her own sweet light," replied Alice. " Despair 
is the fretful child of gloomy superstition, and it is ill done 
of you, Ernest, to give it your adoption ; but I shall strangle 
it yet, depend upon it." 

Ernest appeared scarcely to hear her words ; or to heed 
the smile which faintly followed them. He looked at her 
sadly for a moment, and then said, *' Alice, whatever sorrow 
I have caused you, or may yet be the unwilling means of 
inflicting, will you promise to forgive, and think kindly of 
me, as you can ; never, never doubting my undying and de- 
voted love il" 
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AI1C6 tsould only press his hand, in token of her forgive- 
ness, at least, bat she eoald not speak ; her tears Were gath- 
ering fast, and she turned away her head to hide them ; but 
Ernest gently drew it against his shoulder, and they wept 
together 1 Soon, however, Alice regained her self-possession, 
and said in a low, but resolute voice, " Now, Ernest, let us 
part ; I see you have deceived me ; you embark at once for 
Italy 1 Go, and if indeed we never meet again, remember 
that with her latest breath of life, Alice will pray for yon, 
and bless yen ! Farewell, Ernest, may the Lord yet guide 
you to Himself and peace !" She disengaged her hand 
from that which firmly grasped it, and the next moment she 
was gone. 

Ernest for awhile stood spell-bound, as if rooted there by 
some frightful phantasy. He heard the light receding foot- 
steps of Alice, as she passed swiftly upwards to her room. 
He heard her door close behind her ; then, all was silent as 
the grave ! Cold drops of perspiration stood upon hia fore- 
head ; but gradually, the tension of his brain relaxed, his 
breathing beeakme more free ; and his mind nerved itself to 
endure the last remaining trial of his self-immolation — con- 
fession to the father, of his vow against the daughter's peace I 

But the great sacrifice was made, the deadliest blow had 
been endured. The idolatry of his heart had been laid upon 
the altar of his mother Church, in penance of bis sins against 
her ; and henceforth she was bound to give him safety an4 
salvation. His cheek was flushed ; its crimson spot of fever 
told how ill the physical could bear the mental torture. His 
eye was bright and clear ; but, there was an unnatural calm- 
ness in his movements, which, amid the tempest of mortal 
suffering, is more painful to look upon, than the violence of 
impassioned grief, which exhausts the very fire it has kin- 
dled ; for it is like the calmness of a foundered ship, which 
settles before it sinks forever. Ernest Willoughby took up 
his lamp, and walked at onee to the study of Mr. Everard, 
who had been for some moments awaiting him. He fell on 
one knee before his revered and best, but injured friend, and 
with a hoarse, but unfaltering voice, he said, " Father, for- 
give the wrong I ," but before he could utter another 

word. Mr. Everard instantly checked him ; and, in a tone of 
unwonted sternness, he exclaimed, " Rise, Willoughby ; for- 
bear in that posture of humility, to call any man, ^father.* 
I am no confessor. Whatever be the sin ;^ou d.^\x^ \je^ %&r 
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knowledge, go and kneel to Him, who alone holds right to 
judge, and power to absolve. Confess to me, if you will, as 
man to man ; and if you have done me wrong, may I have 
grace to forgive, even as I hope to be forgiven," 

Ernest had instantly arisen, for he felt awed by that dig- 
nified rebuke. Without reply, he now at once meekly re- 
▼ealed his purpose, and in few words attempted a defence, 
which, however, he knew full well, would neither convince 
nor be understood. Mr. Everard, who had risen from his 
chair when Ernest knelt before him, now again sat down, 
amazed, and for a time was overpowered. He laid his head 
upon his hand, while the throbbing of his temples became 
visible ; at length, he said with deep emotion : '' Is it, indeed, 
fome to this, Ernest Willoughby? I will urge you no 
more ; God only, can deal with such a fearful delusion. Go^ 
sir, leave me, for I can bear no more to-night. And yet," 
he added, meekly, '* this is no time for pride. Go, Ernest, 
may the Lord forgive and bless you, as I will pray for strength 
to do." 

Mr. Everard bowed his head upon his clasped hands, as 
he thought of the blighted happiness of his darling child. 
Ernest would, at that moment, gladly have laid down bis 
life, could he have spared that good and honored man, the 
anguish of which he alone, was the ungrateful cause ; but it 
was part of his own heavy penance, which could neither be 
mitigated nor remitted. He dared not, however, longer look 
upon the wreck he had made ; but stooping down, to kiss 
the hand which still supported the forehead of the suffering 
father, Ernest murmured a last farewell, and then rushed 
forth to his own room ; where no human eye was witness, to 
the agony of the night's conflict, of mingled remorse and 
triumph, within the soul of that infatuated, but devoted 
young man. 

Shrill and clear, sounded the horn of the early mail, on 
the ensuing morning, reverberating from cliff to rock, through 
the still air, while scarcely yet another sound of life was 
heard. Alice, whose sleep had been light and uneasy, started 
from her bed to the window ; and looking out from between 
the bars of her Venetian blind, she caught sight of the distant 
coach, as it drove rapidly through the winding road towards 
the avenue of Earls wood. In a few moments afterwards, 
Ernest Willoughby rushed from the Hall, followed by a 
servant, who with difficulty kept pace with the impetuous 
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haste of his master. "Will he not give one look back," 

thought Alice, " to the home of our happiest years ?" She 
waited, and she watched, still Ernest turned not, nor did he 
stay his onward speed, until the last spot was reached, from 
which the window of his long-loved Alice could be seen. 
There he paused ; motioned the servant to go on ; and then 
he turned one last, lingering look, where all he loved most 
on earth, was left forever, and then he hurried on without 
another pause, and Alice saw her betrothed no more ! 

Again, the horn blew clear and loud ; but fainter and more 
faintly, its echoes died away ; falling like a knell upon the 
desolate heart of Alice Everard. She turned from the 
world without ; a painful silence was around her. Why was 
that stillness so oppressive, as if all that was living had left 
her ? She felt that she could no longer rest ; and although 
the hour was yet earlier, than her usual time of rising, she 
partly dressed herself, and sat down to a work, in which she 
had engaged ; collecting texts, and extracts from valuable 
sources, bearing upon the controversy at issue, between Er- 
nest and herself; that her well-regulated mind might be 
diverted by useful occupation, from vain regrets, and painful 
associations. Thus was she employed, when her servant 
came as usual to call her ; who, giving her a sealed packet, 
said, that it had been left in her charge by Mr. Willoughby, 
with an injunction not to deliver it to her mistress, until the 
usual hour of her rising. 

'-^ Did you take care that he had a comfortable breakfast, 
Harvey?" inquired Alice, blushing. 

" The breakfast was put all comfortable for him, miss," 
replied the girl ; " and with my own hands I made some 
beautiful coflfee ; but Mr. Ernest only took a cup of it, and 
didn't eat anything at all. Indeed, miss, he looked very 
cast down." 

Alice gave a deep sigh, but made no further remark. She 
fixed her eyes upon an open volume before her, until the 
servant had again withdrawn ; and then moving from the 
table to her sofa, as if more completely to degagee herself 
from all other objects, she sat down, and opened what was, 
alas ! too truly, in its deepest sense, the last farewell of Er- 
nest Willoughby. 

Another hour passed away. The prayer-bell rang — the 
household assembled, and Mr. Everard with slow and languid 
steps, took his accustomed place ; but pawEed &N^\i^•&^ ^^ M 

8* 
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Wftiting for tbe absent one, who so rarely was last, at tbe 
sweet gathering-time of morning worship. Soon, however, 
withoat remark, he commenced reading from tbe Word of 
God. in a voice so unusually low and tremulous, that more 
than once he seemed unable to go on. But, oh ! how rarely 
is it, that the blessed source of holy inspiration fails to im- 
part power to the feeble, and consolation to the broken in 
heart. So, as he prayed, Mr Everard gained strength and 
encouragement, to '* hope all things ;" to believe that onr 
^ light afflictions are but for a moment ;" that, ^ like as a 
father pitieth his own children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear Him." Thus, then, he hoped ; and so would he believe 
for his child, in her deep sorrow ; while his own soul rose up 
on the wings of faith, until reaching the " upper springs" of 
a believer's resting-place, he could say with a firm, unflinch- 
ing voice, "Yea, though He slay me yet will I trust in 
God." 

The service closed with the benediction. Again Mr. Eve- 
rard looked round, but his child was not there. Poor Alice ! 
she had heard no bell ; she had taken no heed of time ; for 
years of the past had crowded into that one hour of bitter 
endurance, as if the whole lifetime of hope had, in that hour, 
passed away before her, and expired ! 

Softly the anxious father trod the Way leading to the bed- 
room of his stricken girl ; and with a vague foreboding that 
he might find her dead, he at once opened her door, but felt 
unspeakably thankful that this, at least, had been spared 
him. 

Alice was sitting on a low ottoman, beside her couch ; her 
arm, thrown across its pillow, on which rested her bowed 
head ; and in the other hand, which hung motionless by her 
side, was tightly pressed a crushed note, while on the sofa, 
apparently unread, lay some closely written sheets of paper, 
only partially unfolded, embodying the history of the young 
Tractarian's perversion from the Reformed, to what he 
called, the " Anglo-Catholic Church ;" his self-dedication to 
its serviee, and final renunciation of every earthly tie. 
Alice was still dressed only as the servant had left her. 
The loose morning robe had partly fallen from one shoulder ; 
and rich locks of hair escaped from the comb, which had but 
negligently confined them, hung like a veil about her throat ; 
while intermitting sobs told the tale of her heart's grief 
Mr, Ererard knelt down by her side ; when, for the first 
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th&e, aware that some due was near her, sb^ started, and 
looked round. Her father raised her partly up ; and as a 
tender mother would soothe a feeble child, he laid her head 
upon his bosom, and pressing it against her cheek, said ia a 
voice of deep emotion, " Alice, my child ; my good and gen- 
tle child, sorrow not as one who knows not G-od." She threw 
her arms around his neck, and faintly answered, '^ I will try 
and say, * God*s will be done ;' " and then further roused by 
the tears, which, she felt, were falling fast upon her cheek, 
exclaimed, ^* My father ! dearest, and best, and only friend ; 
do not weep so bitterly for me. I do say, ' God's will be 
done,' for well I know, how good and righteous is He, in all 
His ways. But, oh f papa, this is far worse than had death 
divided us. Such wilful perversion of all truth, — such mis- 
erable weakness and infatuation I Would, indeed, that we 
had never met." ' 

Alice again buried her face on her father's bosom, and 
wept more freely than before ; but such quiet tears relieve 
an overburdened heart, and Mr. Everara silently suffered 
them to flow ; while fervently, his spirit prayed for the gen- 
tle being, so needlessly crushed by the hand, not of God, but 
of man. And yet, well he knew, that not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground, without permission of the omniscient Jeho- 
vah ! and, if this were the cup most needful for the work of 
his child's sanctification, sure was he, that mercy would min- 
gle with it, the sweet promises of a Saviour's intercession, to 
turn its bitterness to blessing. Presently, the father told 
his child of this ; — of Him, who, " touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities," would make " all things work together for 
her good ;" would bear her up " on eagle's wings," to repose 
on Himself ; that from His wondrous love, '* fresh springs" 
of grace, might flow down upon her soul, and so turn ^^ sor- 
row into joy ;" — a love, which, like the light of the morning 
8un, ^^ plays round the brow of shaded thought ;" and lifts 
the tearful eye of faith, to gaze upon its '* fringe of gold," 
which borders the distant edge of life's dark cloud, so soon 
to pass away forever, before the " day spring from on high." 

Alice pressed her father's hand, grateful for his patient, 
loving sympathy ; while meekly she responded her heart's 
" Amen," to the holy words of heavenly inspiration, which 
fell not on a murmuring nor rebellious spirit. She raised her 
head, and through her glistening tears, she sweetly smiled, in 
earnest of submissive and obedient trust, ^bk&i ^<b ^^yl^ 
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to feel, bat dared not in her weakness yet express. At 
length, suddenly raising herself up more completely, she laid 
her hand fondly on her father's cheek, and exclaimed, " Oh ! 
papa, forgive my selfish grief, that leaves you kneeling by my 
side, so long to bear the whole weight of my powerless frame. 
Rise, dearest father, and sit here by my side a little while ; 
for I must speak one word of — him^ and then, henceforth, his 
name must be as one forgotten among us." 

Mr. Everard did not oppose her wish ; he deemed it bet- 
ter that, for the present, her mind should have its way. But 
the Lord was ever before him ; he asked his child, '^ Can you 
not first kneel down, and pray with me, my darling ? We 
have both much to ask, and much to acknowledge." 

Alice at once obeyed ; and for some minutes supplication 
and praise, and humble confession of sins, which, well they 
knew, needed fire to remove, mingled in the prayers of that 
righteous man, and rose unseen within the veil of the Tem- 
ple above, upborne by an " angel's hand," as incense meet for 
the " golden altar," which is "before the throne of God." 

Father and daughter rose from their knees; the one 
strengthened, and the other soothed. Mr. Everard, saw 
with deep thankfulness, that the fury of the tempest had 
been stayed ; the lightning's force had spent itself, and left 
the sweet lily of his home bent down, indeed, but neither 
broken nor destroyed. 

Alice gathered up her fallen hair, and sitting dovrn by her 
father's side, she pointed to the ball of crumpled paper, lying 
where it had dropt from her hand ; then said in a low, but 
composed voice, " Papa, I need not repeat to you what that^ in 
few words, told me^ — that we have parted forever ! And here," 
she added, taking up the loose sheets, lying scarcely unfolded 
upon the sofa, on which she was now sitting ; '' here, is what 
he calls his ^defence.' Take all away, my father; for, to 
me, they could oflfer no defence at all ; I wish not to see the 
mere transcript of his temper's mind. Every sentence is 
Mr. Grey's; in substance at least, if not in words. I have 
nothing now to do with it. To the mercy of our heavenly 
Father I leave him." 

The voice of Alice faltered, but with renewed eflFbrt she 
soon continued, '• My own dear father, will you grant me one 
favor ? I need not urge you to pray for him, that I know 
you will do ; but will you break this to our dear Algy, before 
he comes home to us, touching lightly as you can upon the 
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wrong, whicH both of you, I know, will say has been done, so 
recklessly, to me?" 

" I will say anything in reason, my precious girl," replied 
Mr. Everard; "but nothing can ever change my opinion of 
that wrong ; and Algy would be unworthy of my high esteem, 
were he to feel it less deeply than myself" 

Alice, with woman's strange, tenacious faithfulness, now 
deprecated the very blame she had herself so unsparingly 
expressed, in the first moment of her indignant sorrow. 
" Read that^ papa," she said, taking up the farewell letter, 
still lying upon the ground, and putting it into her father's 
hand, " read that, and see how fearfully he suffers ! Oh ! 
let us not heap coals of fire upon his head, when already he 
is bowed down, well nigh to the grave, beneath the weight 
of a sinfully imposed sacrifice ! He has been betrayed into 
this fatal delusion ; and though I say not he has acted wisely, 
yet he thinks he has done well, in giving up all for conscience' 
sake. Father, say that you forgive him." 

'• It is not for me to judge him harshly, Alice," replied 
Mr. Everard, sorrowfully; " pray for him I do, and will." 

" And forgive him, too, my father ! For the sake of all 
that he has been to us ; for my sake ;" said Alice, implor- 
ingly. " It is all I ask ; all now that I myself may do ; for 
never more would I, if I could, be to him as once I was. 
No, papa, do not mistake me ; were he now to lay empires at 
my feet, I would not be again his promised bride — never, 
never would I be his wife !" 

Again she burst into a flood of tears, and again her pa- 
tient father soothed her mind, and when he saw her more 
composed, he folded the letters together, which had so fatally 
disturbed her, and putting them in his bosom, he affection- 
ately urged her to try and rest. To this she offered no re- 
sistance, for she felt too much exhausted for further effort ; 
rather did she gladly suffer him to arrange the pillows of her 
sofa, and help to lay her down, so wearied was she by excite- 
ment and grief An old and faithful servant of the family, 
greatly attached to Alice, now took the father's place beside 
her ; and having by affectionate importunity, at last, induced 
her to take part of the breakfast which she had brought her, 
she quietly sat down to watch her young mistress ; and to 
ponder on the strange destiny of love, which so rarely seem- 
ed, she thought, to " run smoothly," even through the pathway 
of the rich and good. 
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Mr. Everard soon retarned to look tipon hia sorrowing 
child ; but Alice heard him not, for she lay in the happy un- 
consciousness of a profound and tranquil sleep. 

And where was Ernest Willoughby at the close of that 
eventful day? He had reached London ere the sun had set; 
but before it rose again on the morrow's dawn, he too, lay 
unconscious of the world without ; but not in sleep ; — his 
were the waking dreams of wild delirium, while Mr. Grey, 
with all the fond solicitude of a brother, was bending oyer 
him. to bathe his burning forehead. Nature was ontwom. 
The " silver cord," strained beyond the limits of her control, 
thrilled with the thousand throbbings of a disordered brain! 



CHAPTER XIII. 



**I see that all are wanderers, gone astray, 
Each in his own delusions they are loat; 
In chase of fancied happiness, siill wooed 
And never won." 



COWPKE. 



Oh ! what a world is London ! Extremes of wealth and 
poverty — luxury and wretchedness — ^learning and ignorance — 
piety and irreligion — all mingle there, in one dense crowd 
of human beings, and yet, each class so separate, that they 
of the one, can scarcely realize the existence of any other. 

In the drawing-room of a house in Portland-place, sat the 
Lady Gertrude Austyn alone, and apparently in deep medi- 
tation ; for, although upon the table near her, lay the mate- 
rials of some costly embroidery, she was leaning her head 
listlessly on her hand, occupied only in thought. She was, 
however, startled from her reverie, by a voice calling her 
from an inner room ; when, immediately rising, she passed 
through the folding-doors, and found Clara Mowbray in some 
perplexity about the work on which she was employed. It 
was a beautiful cloth, or cover of white kerseymere ; fringed 
and bordered with gold and green, embroidered over with 
stars of the same ; the whole being apparently completed, 
excepting a space left unfinished, for which Clara had just 
pencilled a design, and wished to have the opinion of her 
friend, as to its fitness for the purpose intended, before she 
ventured to sketch it upon the delicate cloth itself Lady 
Gertrude looked at it, and shook her head, playfully remark- 
ing, '' Oh, Clara ! I believe you will be Lady Abbess yet 
But that will never do, in this country of matter-of-fact 
Protestants ; we must initiate them, gradually, to these holy 
emblems of a true faith, ere we venture to throw such a pearl 
before their eyes." 

Nay, Gertrude," said Clara, in a vexed tone, " it is partly 
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copied from the group in jonr shrine, and is scarcely different 
from that upon your enamelled clasp ; neither of which, I pre- 
sume, you will discard, because upon cold English ground^" 

^ Such gems I tell you, Clara dear, must, for the present, 
be reserved for our private devotions. The sacred cross, 
with initials and a glory round it, must content you : or, per- 
haps, the Agnus Dei, if you like it better." 

Clara looked wistfully at her drawing. It was a Madonna 
and Child, beautifully designed, with a crown of seven stars 
above the head of the Virgin Mother. After a pause, she 
looked up with a countenance of almost childish mortifica- 
tion, and said pettishly, '* But, Gertrude, the Agnus Dei 
would be far more suitable for your altar cloth than for this, 
which, you know, will be exclusively dedicated to the blessed 
Virgin Mary, used only on the festivals appointed by the 
Church for her commemoration. I am sure, nothing can be 
more appropriate than this holy group." 

Lady Gertrude, was amused at the evident disappointment 
of her companion, and again laughing, she said, ^' I tell you, 
my dear Clara, it will never do. We should be gazetted 
through the length and breadth of the land, as rank idola- 
ters, were we to exhibit such a piece of pious reverence as 
that, in a Protestant place of worship." 

" How very awful," said Clara, with great solemnity, " to 
call adoration of our Lord's mother idolatry / as if venera- 
tion and worship were one and the same." 

"The Evangelicals, Clarry dear, would accuse you of 
splitting nothing better than a Koman straw, in any defini- 
tion you could give of the difference, I think," replied Ger- 
trude, with an arch smile. 

At that moment, a loud knocking at the hall-door pro- 
claimed a visitor ; but as it was yet early day, the two girls, 
made no attempt to close the folding-doors, between them 
and the general reception room ; judging rightly, that none 
but one of the family, or a very intimate friend, would be 
admitted to their presence at that hour. Presently, Mr. 
Grey was announced ; who, without ceremony, joined the 
fair companions in their more private room, by both of whom 
he was cordially welcomed. Lady Gertrude looked anxiously 
at him, as holding out her hand, she asked, " Have you seen 
him this morning?" 

" I have," replied Mr. Grey, in an under-tone, " and have 
just heard him pronounced out of danger." 
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"Tbank God for that !" exclaimed Lady Gertrude, earnests 
Ij, and deeply blushing, while about to say more ; but she 
was instantly checked by a significant look from Mr. Grey 
towards Clara Mowbray, well understood as a caution to 
silence. A tear glistened on her eyelids ; but with that 
wonderful play of countenance, which we have before noticed, 
as almost peculiar to herself, the expression changed in a 
moment, from one of deep earnestness, to a smile of irresis- 
tible sweetness, which lighted up her beautiful face with the 
brightness of a sunbeam, as she exclaimed, " You are come 
most apropos^ Mr. Grey, to give advice upon a matter of 
serious moment, if you will condescend to bestow it upon a 
lady's embroidery. What think you of the Madonna and 
Child, to decorate the altar of an English church ?" 

Clara Mowbray looked reproachfully at her friend, for 
what she deemed an irreverent tone, considering the subject 
of her careless allusion. She had, while Gertrude was speak- 
ing to Mr. Grey, spread her superb cover upon a table at the 
further end of the room, and now oflFered the design, intend- 
ed to occupy the centre of the fall, with a solemnity which 
the occasion scarcely seemed to warrant. Mr. Grey, never- 
theless, received it with silent gravity ; and after giving it a 
few moments' attention, he looked with an approving smile 
at Clara, whom he had long regarded as a lamb of his own 
fold, and said, addressing himself rather to her, than in direct 
reply to Lady Gertrude, " You have done well, ray daughter, 
to cherish a spirit of pious veneration for the Virgin Mother 
of our Lord. Better would it be, were it more generally in- 
culcated among the religious professors of our Anglican 
community, that the images of Christ and the blessed Virgin, 
and other saints, should receive due honor and veneration. 
' There was a primitive doctrine on all these points,' ' so 
widely diflFused, and so respectably supported, that it may 
well be entertained as a matter of opinion, by a theologian 
now.'* But, in the present alienated condition, we must be 
cautious not to cast pearls into the pathway of the scorner, 
lest they should be * trodden under foot,' and blasphemed ; 
but rather, let a holy reserve be exercised in the use of these 
mystic emblems, which can only be discerned by ' those, 
whose humility and piety of heart have gifted with clearness 
of mental vision.' To such, indeed, ' the simplest picture of 

* Tract 90. 
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the blessed Mary, ever Virgin, bearing in ber arms tbo In- 
fant Jesus, cannot fail to excite in minds, duly disposed to 
acts of faith and love, the most truly devotional dispositions ;* 
but to the profane, it becomes as a snare and a stumbling- 
block, and we must not throw what is ' holy to the dogs.' I, 
tljerefore, agree with the presumed opinion of Lady Gertrude, 
that the Anglican Christians are not yet prepared for the 
restoration of these devotional channels of true piety, which 
unhappily, the Reformers, so called, sacrilegiously expunged 
from the English branch of the Catholic Church, and which 
it must be the aim of every faithful Anglo-Catbolic to bring 
back, at first with reverence and caution ; nevertheless, I 
should be deeply pained, could I believe, that the Lady Ger- 
trude was in<Iifferent to these truly Catholic aids, to spirit- 
uality of mind and heart." 

Lady Gertrude felt, that a somewhat uncalled-for rebuke 
was here implied, for the manner in which she had introduced 
a subject not, she thought, needing the solemnity which 
Clara attached to it. She colored slightly, and replied with 
more of haughtiness than deference in her tone, " I did not 
hesitate in the appropriation of that sacred piece, for the 
very reasons on which, Mr. Grey himself has been pleased 
to ground his counsel for its omission, in the present fettered 
state of the English Church." 

Mr. Grey, in his turn, felt piqued, but witb his usual 
bland and gentle address, he simply replied, " You have mis- 
taken me. Lady Gertrude ; I have no fears for one, who has 
already so essentially served the Church at the sacrifice of 
personal feeling." 

Lady Gertrude colored yet more deeply than before, and 
replied, " I fear, Mr. Grey, that I as little merit praise 
on that ground, as the reproof on the other. My will was 
never consenting, and my reason, perhaps, is less convinced 
than ever." 

A shade passed over the pale countenance of Mr. Grey, 
but it expressed more of sorrow than displeasure. Anxious, 
however, to divert the mind of Lady Gertrude from regrets, 
which he too well understood, he returned to the subject of 
Clara's work, advising her, in a tone of absent indiflFerence, 
to fill the vacant space left for the Madonna, merely with 
stars uniform with the whole. 

" Or, do you not think," said Clara, " that smaller stars, 
eorrespondiDg with the larger ones, grouped together in the 
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form of a cross, with a crown surmounting it, such as I have 
sketched above the head of the Virgin, would be very unique^ 
giving a significance to the whole, and yet without ofi'ending 
the Puritan prejudices of even an Evangelical % But," she 
added, looking towards Gertrude with a meaning glance, " it 
shall be as you direct, Mr. Grey ; for I desire that my rea- 
son should ever be curbed by obedience to the holy Church, 
leaving convictions to those who are appointed to act upon 
them." 

Mr. Grey felt exceedingly vexed, but with his surpassing 
power of self-command, he calmly replied, " Be it as you 
will, in the arrangement of your stars, my dear Clara, the 
Church directs only where its vital interests are concerned, 
connected with the in-gathering of her children." 

Clara, who had been perfectly ignorant of the by-play, in 
which her companions had touched upon allusions, altogether 
foreign to herself or her work ; took it for granted, that they 
related wholly to Gertrude's want of submission to the dic- 
tates of their spiritual adviser, while feeling gratified at the 
contrast, which she fancied Mr. Grey had implied, in his last 
remark between herself the docile saint, and Lady Gertrude 
the still rebellious novice. With a smile of childish tri- 
umph, — ^for she was naturally too amiable to be ungener- 
ous in motive^ — she now refolded her delicate work, while 
Gertrude, who saw her smile, and comprehended it, looked 
at her for a moment with a countenance of indignant pity, 
and then passed into the drawing-room with the step of a queen. 

She was soon |ollowed by Mr. Grey, who closed the fold- 
ing-doors, and walked forward to the window, near which he 
found her standing. In a dignified, but respectful tone, he 
said, " Lady Gertrude, I have inadvertently pained you ; my 
words were misunderstood. I am more than satisfied with 
your growing devotedness to the Catholic Church ; but did 
I need a proof, that even in its minor details of artistic dec- 
orations, you feel a holy jealousy of what is due to her, as 
* the King's daughter,' I see it tfiere^ in that ^ vesture of gold 
and raiment of needlework,' meet offering from one of her 
virgin daughters, in a pious emulation of the maidens of 
Tyre." 

This allusion was to a magnificent altar cloth of rich crim- 
son velvet, gorgeously, but with exquisite taste, embroidered 
with gold, lying partly unfolded, in a yet unfinished state on 
the sofa to which Mr. GrTQy pointed. 
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Lady Gertrude, whose temper was seldom long ruffled, 
said, with one of her sweet, ingenuous smiles, " I think we 
have sufficiently .discussed the merits of needlework, Mr. 
Grey ; especially, as there seems to be just now, an adverse 
influence in the starry firmament, threatening war between 
certain belligerent powers. So, now to more sublunary 
things, of which I have a whole catalogue waiting your sign 
manual. But, first, will my reverend confessor absolve me 
from the acknowledged sin of wrong towards him in petu- 
lance, which, I know, very often tries my kind and patient 
instructor i" 

" Who could do otherwise than absolve so self-condemned 
a penitent? Hard must that heart be, Lady Gertrude, 
which could give you aught but blessing," replied Mr. Grey, 
so fervently that his companion was again awed into serious- 
ness, which she had been trying to dispel. 

Both were for a few moments silent, and Mr. Grey, look- 
ing up with a pale and languid countenance, said, *' And now 
what is it you wish to ask of me ?" 

" When may I see poor Ernest Willoughby ?" inquired 
Gertrude, meekly. 

" Not at present," replied Mr. Grey ; " he is not yet al- 
lowed to leave his room, and although, I trust, he is quite 
out of danger, everything must be avoided which could ex- 
cite or fatigue him." 

" Is he still, at times, delirious, then ?" asked Gertrude. 

^' Not in the least. He is calm and patient as a lamb, and 
when not in a drowsy state, which is but the natural eflFect 
of his medicine, he is perfectly conscious of all that is said, 
and very anxious to leave England as soon as he can safely 
be removed. The chaplaincy is, of course, given up, but he 
will accompany me, as an invalid, to Rome ; and convinced 
that change of scene will do more than anything toward his 
restoration, I propose to expedite my own arrangements, 
that, if possible, we may commence our journey in about ten 
days. In the meantime, I must still urge the necessity of 
silence, as regards his being in London ; as I believe it im- 
portant, that it should be concealed from his family espe- 
cially ; and I almost think it unadvisable, that he should see 
even you^ Lady Gertrude, in his present state, associated as 
you are with so much, which, for a time, must be painful to 
him." 

Lady Gertrude felt disappointed, but she rarely opposed 
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tlie advice of Mr. Grey, which was regarded almost as law. 
She remained silent for a little while ; and then, with a deep 
sigh, she said, " Not a line have I yet received from Alice 
or mj uncle ; and if I write, what can I say ? Time was, 
when in sorrow like this, we would have suffered and sympa- 
thized together ; but now I feel how little comfort I could 
give her." 

" And a time will come, Lady Gertrude," said Mr. Grey, 
" when you may rejoice together for the blessedness of this 
very sorrow. A glorious victory has been achieved : the 
warrior will come forth with his souPs armor, like polished 
steel, refined and tempered, from the fire by which, the coarser 
elements of its earthly dross have been forever consumed." 

" I cannot, perhaps, follow you, Mr. Grey, in the casuistry 
of such high philosophy," said Lady Gertrude, mournfully ; 
" but I have heard that warriors, after a battle won in a good 
and righteous cause, feel an honest pride in the part, how- 
ever subordinate, which they have bravely performed, to- 
wards a well-earned victory, and return from their warfare 
with shouts of triumph and a song of joy. Such, too, I once 
learnt was the parable of a good man, when, at the point of 
death, he looked back upon his spiritual battle against the 
enemies of his peace, which had been vanquished in the 
struggle ; and to that man, the grave was but an outlet from 
the scene of a painful warfare, to his happy home of peace 
and rest, where sin could never call him to fight again. If 
such be the character of the victory you speak of, why do / 
feel only like a deserter from my Master's camp ? no song 
of joy rising to my lips, no sound of triumph falling on my 
ear ! What are our trophies, Mr. Grey? The broken heart 
of Alice Everard, the sweet sister of my motherless child- 
hood. The dishonored wreck — for so the world must deem 
him — of a once noble youth, on whose face I shall never see 
the radiant smile of happiness again ! The father and the 
brother alike cast down by a common sorrow. To all this I 
have rendered my too willing aid, and my conscience tells 
me, the work is rather a wreck, than a victory — a ruin, and 
no ' glorious achievement !' at least, its fruits, in my own 
heart, are but remorse and regret. Oh, Mr. Grey ! is this — 
can this be of God? Why should Ernest Willoughby be an 
outcast from home ; all its dearest ties denied him, when so 
many good and pious servants of the Church are blest and 
blessing others as husbands, fathers, masters, and ministers ?" 
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Mr. Grey was paiDfully surprised, and the last words of 
the unconscious girl before him, struck like daggers to his 
soul. Too truly did his own heart respond to the doubts 
thus raised before him ; but he struggled to cast them forth, 
as unworthy of his high vocation and holy resolutions. 

'' I see that I have distressed you, Mr. Grey ; that you are 
disappointed, to find how little progress I have made towards 
that pious obedience and submission to the Church, which 
you have labored so faithfully to teach me," said Lady Ger- 
trude, inwardly reproaching herself for the pain she had ne- 
cessarily inflicted upon that gentle and devoted being. " I 
do but tell you what my heart dictates, and what my reason 
prompts the heart to feel. Only convince me that such dic- 
tates are contrary to the will of God, and I will yield my 
judgment without another word." 

'^ Little, indeed, did I think to hear the Lady Gertrude 
reason thus, under the influence of a most unholy impulse;" 
replied Mr. Grey, deeply perplexed, his voice tremulous with 
emotion ; ^^ and yet I cannot harshly blame you ; a time has 
been, when thoughts like these have risen within my own 
heart, to destroy the tender germs of that blessed .faith, which 
the serpent of evil knows full well must spring up to strength 
and power, only to destroy his own. But peril not your 
peace. Lady Gertrude ; peril not the salvation, perhaps, of 
others so dear to you, in whose earthly trials you naturally 
sympathize, and would fain avert at the sacrifice of far higher 
considerations. Alas ! your religion has been nurtured in 
the school of reason, and to what does this lead? Eve rea- 
soned, where she should have simply obeyed. She sought 
knowledge from a forbidden source ; and she, who might have 
lived in Paradise forever, ignorant of sin and sorrow, became, 
of all women, the most sinful and unhappy." 

"Poor Eve!" said Lady Gertrude, smiling ; "her children 
are truly an unforgiving and spiteful race ; for they never 
cease to roll the fatal apple of her downfall before the shade 
of her memory, whenever their own misdeeds require excuse 
or shelter. But, Mr. Grey, Eve reasoned with the * father 
of lies,' and so lost Eden ; had she reasoned on the ^ Word 
of God,' when first the arch-tempter urged her to reject it, 
she had been safe." 

" And with such warning," replied Mr. Grey, " gratefully 
should bet daughters estimate the' safety provided for them 
in holy Church ; that they may rest securely upon the guid- 
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aaoe of pastors, whose office is to instruct and lead the 
young and inexperienced, and hedge them round with safe- 
guards, against dangers, arising from their own undirected 
judgment, in matters touching the deep things of God. 
But think you that this is a light office ? Are the cares of 
a household consistent with the duties, and the vows of a 
priest, set apart, and consecrated for the exclusive service of 
God — the agent of His holy mysteries 7 There is, indeed, 
no command in the Anglican Church, binding upon her cler- 
gy, to renounce the worldly ties of home and kindred, and 
the secular cares of house and lands ; but the advice of St. 
Paul is high authority, to enforce such a renunciation on 
those who, like himself, would serve the Lord without dis- 
traction : in this respect, the Church of Rome has acted 
more wisely than our own, in pressing it upon her priesthood 
as a law. You have, yourself, acknowledged with reverence 
and admiration, the exalted piety of the Jansenists and Je- 
suits; the high spiritual attainments, which so eminently 
signalized the holy sisterhood of Port Koyal, and other 
saints devoted to monastic seclusion^ whose examples you 
have nobly desired to imitate. And if it be enjoined upon 
all men, as a duty, to leave ^father and mother, and houses 
and lands,' for the Kedeemer's sake ; can it be less stringent 
upon the ministers of religion to eschew such cares, and to 
avoid the claims which worldly possessions demand ? And, 
passing onward from a life of toil, and trial, and loneliness, 
to an eternity hereafter, what is the high reward awaiting 
such houseless, landless, holy pilgrims, for the truth's sake ? 
Your Bible, Lady Gertrude, will tell you, that it is they 
above all others, who are said to * stand without fault before 
the throne of God.' To this blessed vocation, Ernest Wil- 
loughby vowed himself voluntarily, and with a pious resolu- 
tion, patiently to abide the cost of such a sacrifice. Then 
woe be to him ; or to her who would tempt him, to rescind 
the vow to his destruction." 

" All this is true, indeed," said Gertrude, turning pale ; 
" but it is nevertheless very sad. Well may those, who 
would be happy, early seek a cloistered home, where scenes 
of human sorrow cannot disturb the pious soul, or break the 
heart which takes part in the tragedy of social life. My 
poor Alice ! for her sake, I wish that Ernest had never en- 
tered the ministry." 

" That." replied Mr. Grey, " is rather a natural than a 
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holj wish. In the present state of the Churcb, her mims- 
ters are called upon to make great sacrifices, and blessed will 
lie be, who stands in the foremost rank of her deliverers. 
This should be a strong ground of consolation to your cousin, 
as well as a high motive on the part, both of herself, and 
Willoughby, patiently to endure the trials involved in their 
mutual sacrifice for a holy cause." 

Gertrude gave a deep sigh, but made no immediate reply. 
" I suppose you are right," she said, after a pause of some 
moments ; " I must, therefore, be guided by your better 
judgment, Mr. Grey, and like your docile pupil Clara, leave 
convictions to you. Now, to speak of other things, how is 
' The Homo of Peace* going on ? and are the new sisters ar- 
rived ?" 

" All is rapidly progressing," replied Mr. Grey, glad to 
change the conversation from a subject as painful to himself 
as to Gertrude; " the Oratory is nearly completed, and when 
finished will, I think, be extremely beautiful ; but I fear the 
expense will exceed our calculations, and that we shall require 
more funds; but, in the course of a few months, it will 
doubtless be self-supporting. Eight sisters are now in full 
commission, and another is shortly expected, whose income 
is considerable." 

" I can give you a cheque upon papa's agent, whenever 
you like," said Lady Gertrude, " to the amount I promised 
you ; also one, for a hundred pounds, towards the rood screen 
of St. Church." 

" Such pious offerings will have their reward," said Mr. 
Grey, but was prevented from further acknowledgments by 
the entrance of Lady Mowbray, followed by Clara ; who had, 
evidently, displeased her mother, whose countenance still re- 
tained the traces of vexation. 

'' Good morning, Mr. Grey, I am glad to see you ; pray 
be seated," she said, while sitting down upon the sofa, with- 
out appearing to notice the offered hand of her guest, who 
had not of late been so great a favorite as once he was. 
Mr. Grey, however, took no notice of her apparent coldness, 
but turning to Lady Gertrude, he was about to take his 
leave, when again Lady Mowbray requested him to be seat- 
ed, adding, " Pray spare me a few minutes of your time, if 
nothing very important claims it elsewhere." 

Mr. Grey quietly obeyed, and with his usual composure 
awaked her commauds. 'Her ladyship then continued, ** I 
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am, as you must be quite aware, sir, thoroughly attached to 
the Church of England, and I trust, you have ever found 
me practically consistent with my profession as such ; you 
will not, therefore, misunderstand me, in urging upon Clara, 
duties which are imperative upon her as a daughter ; not to 
be neglected, as I regret to say has lately been the case, for 
incessant services and ceremonies of the Church, to which, 
publicly and privately, her whole time is devoted, to the ex- 
clusion of even that filial deference to her mother's claims, 
which, I think, I have a right to expect ; allowing all that is 
due to the Church, which, I presume, does not require such 
exclusiveness." 

" Most assuredly not," replied Mr. Grey, looking kindly 
towards Clara, " nor does Miss Mowbray herself, I am per- 
suaded, iMend to disregard your wishes ; although her reli- 
gious zeal, in itself most commendable, may have led her, 
inadvertently, to the error of which you complain. Hence- 
forth she will better time her religious exercises, so that they 
tnay not trench upon the claims, unquestionably, due to your 
ladyship." 

Clara, who had meekly borne her mother's rebuke, looked 
up gratefully at Mr. Grey, and said, " Mamma knows that I 
desire to please her, but she disapproves of my regular attend- 

ance on early matins at St. Church, and you will uot, 

I think, advise me to yield compliance, where a prior duty 
<^alls me to resist ; much as it pains me to do so, in opposi- 
tion to her commands." 

" You would be doing your duty, in a far higher sense, I 
imagine," said Lady Mowbray, in reply to this bold defiance, 
'^ to be more with your invalid brother, and less absorbed in 
selfish avocations ; for selfish they are, Clara, when they lead 
you so wholly to disregard the comfort of others. It is not 
your attendance upon the early service at church, of which 
I complain, under ordinary circumstances; but when poor 
Arthur, after a restless night, asked you to read the Bible to 
him this morning, and that I desired you to do so, I consider 
your refusal was neither a religious duty towards Q-od, nor a 
Christian act towards your brother. And how little are you 
in his room to nurse and to amuse him, while you spend hours 
in nursing the poor people, who really do not want you ; and 
dhen devote the remainder of your time in 'sacred embroi- 
dery,' as you call it, and other works, which neither tend to 
ydtir 0W& improvement or to th6 good oi ot\iexu.^^ 

9 
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Mr. Grej, wbo was anxious to mediate between motber 
and daughter, aware that both were at fault, took advantage 
of a momeDt's pause, sajing, in a tone of persuasiveness; 
•* With your permission, Lady Mowbray, I will privately ad- 
monish your daughter upon the subject af your animadver- 
sions ; and, I think, I can pledge my word, that she will be 
perfectly amenable to your wishes for the future, persuaded 
as I am, on the other hand, that you require no more than a 
reasonable submission on her part, withoi^t any compromise 
of her religious duties." 

** Then be it so, Mr. Grey," replied Lady Mowbray, with 
oyident emotion. " The fact is, I have very little comfort 
in my own home ; there is now such a spirit of discord among 
us, such an absence of union and confidence. I am Anglo- 
Catholic at heart — ^I hate Dissent, and everything puritani- 
cal ; for I think religion should have its place, and the Church 
is its province. But the world, too, has its own claims, and 
in these the Church has no right to interfere. Nevertheless, 
if you do not take care, Mr, Grey, Clara will, I firmly be- 
lieve, turn Roman Catholic, with all her out-of-place devo- 
tions, and crosses, and rosarrie&; and this would be quite as 
displeasing to her father and myself, as the ultra-Protestant<- 
ism of her brother. Captain Mowbray ; although, as to him^ 
I must in justice say, that he is a very great comfort to us 
all just now. But, indeed, what with my poor sick Arthur 
up stairs ; and the incessant contradictions and controversies 
down stairs, between Sir Willis and his children \ added to 
Clara's increasing disobedience to myself^ I often wish we 
were all heathens in some far-off land," 

Lady Gertrude crossed the room, and sitting down by the 
side of Lady Mowbray, she said affectionately, ^^ Talk not of 
Clara's disobedience, dear aunty ;" as he often called her in 
her playful moods. ^' This morning, I fear, the fault was 
mine, if her long absence displeased you, as it was I who 

proposed our going to St. Church, and it was, I know, 

very late when we returned." 

" I am quite aware," said Lady Mowbray, " that in your 
example, Gertrude, Clara finds ample encouragement in her 
Bomanizing tendencies. But you are, of course, at perfect 
liberty to do as you please." 

Gertrude felt the injustice of this unmerited retort, and, 
again rising, she walked to the window to avoid further dis- 
cussions. A painful silence followed, but happily, it was 
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Boon disturbed by the entrance of Captain Mowbray, the 
eldest son of Sir Willis, a tall, gentlemanly young man, of 
most prepossessing appearance. He saw at a glance that 
something was wrong, by his mother's countenance, but made 
no remark. After a somewhat distant recognition of Mr. 
Grey, which was returned with the same cold courtesy, he 
passed to where Lady Gertrude was still standing, and cor- 
dially shook hands with her. 

Mr. Grey had risen to take his departure, but he paused 
to say a few words to Clara, in a low voice; appointing an 
early hour on the morrow for a private interview, urging upon 
her, in the meanwhile, submission to her mother. He then 
took leave of Lady Mowbray, and merely bowing courteously 
to the others, he left the room. Lady Mowbray and Clara 
soon followed, leaving Gertrude laughing at some remark 
which her companion had addressed to her. '' Oh, no !" she 
exclaimed. " I cannot, indeed, countenance such an assembly 
of seceders, unless I might take possession of the platform 
myself, and harangue you all, upon the sin of such heretical 
proceedings. The Anglican Church has suffered enough 
already, through the evil deeds of the Reformers, and now 
that we, her faithful children, are doing all we can to restore 
her ancient rights, and so bring back the ' unity of faith,' 
which has been so cruelly disruptured, your Reformation So- 
ciety seems determined to revive the fatal feuds which be- 
fore destroyed them. But we shall be too strong for you, 
this time, depend upon it." 

u jyj^ pi exclaimed Captain Mowbray, with emphasis. " Our 
Society has nothing to do with you, my fair friend, except 
in the way of warning. Our mission is to win the hearts 
of Roman Catholics to the pure faith of Protestant Christi- 
anity, and surely yon claim no heritage among the seven 
hills of Rome ?" 

" 1 claim a" birthright in the apostolic character of her 
holy Church ; of which we Anglicans are, assuredly, a 
branch," replied Lady Gertrude, smiling ; " and yours would 
be a righteous gause, if, instead of uprooting the parent tree, 
you would be content to prune away its corruptions, and 
water the tender offshoots, which are beginning to show a 
healthy growth. Do this in a loving, patient spirit, and I 
■will join you, heart and hand, in such reformation, and pray 
you, God speed." 

" That is exactly what we most earnestly desire to do," 
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said Captain Mowbray ; " we would fain disengage from the 
roots of the parent tree, the rank and poisonous weeds which 
have so long cankered its vital energies ; engendering an 
unwholesome miasma, in the very atmosphere around it 
To drop all metaphor, dear Lady Gertrude, we would fain 
restore union of faith, by union of principles ; but that can 
only be done by first, establishing the Bible, as the only uni- 
versal standard of that holy faith, unmutilated by those 
human systems, which have disorganized the beautiful struc- 
ture of apostolic Christianity, by seeking to exalt that which 
was laid low at the foot of the cross, and debasing what was 
exalted at the resurrection. For there, the types of the law, 
once fraught with expressive significance, passed away forever, 
giving place to Him in whom 'dwelt the fulness of the God- 
head bodily,' realizing that significance in the ministrations 
of the Spirit. But a counterfeit has been raised ; the ma- 
terial substituting the immaterial ; religion itself brought 
down to a carnal system of idolatry, by magnifying outward 
ceremonies and ordinances to an importance, which the re- 
ligion of Christ nowhere sanctions. Indeed, so simple is 
the teaching of our Lord, that it leaves no room nor warranty 
for the admixture of such ' weak and beggarly elements' with 
the glorious Gospel of the blessed God ; and it is from this 
aduiixiure. Lady Gertrude, that true Protestant Christians 
aim to disengage the * Temple of the Lord,' whether it lies 
within the Church of England or the Church of Rome. 
Even tJuit fragment of a carnal worship, would I, if I could, 
tear piecemeal, rather than it should adorn the sacramental 
table of a Church, professedly Protestant'* 

Lady Gertrude reddened, as she turned towards the sofa, 
on which lay her gorgeous work. '* Were the maidens of Tyre 
thought to desecrate the temple of tfwir day, by such offer- 
ings of needlework and wrought gold ?" she asked. 

" Even granted, that David alluded, literally, to such offer- 
ings in his description of the spiritual Church, under a figure 
of the ' queen,' or ' king's daughter,' which I need scarcely 
remind Lady Gertrude was not the case," replied Captain 
Mowbray, " it offers no sanction to us, in the Churches under 
the Christian dispensation, to imitate the mysterious cere- 
monies of the Tabernacle, which, like shadows, were swept 
away by the glorious advent of the Son of God. Wherever 
two or three are gathered together in the Bedeamer's name, 
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there is the Cburcli of God, for the great Head of the Church 
is in the * midst of them.' " 

" Would you then," asked Gertrude, " have no visible 
Church, nor form of worship ?" 

" It has been said by one of the best and soundest clergy- 
men of the day," replied Captain Mowbray, "that 'fallen 
man needs a system of means and appliances for his restora- 
tion, and God, in condescension to our weakness, and to aid 
us in drawing near to Himself, saw fit to record His name 
in special places, where. He would specially come and bless 
His people ;' and therefore ' while they are in some sort tokens 
of our infirmity, they are no less symbols of the grace which 
has visited us in our ruin.'* Such then, we may regard our 
' house of prayer,' and everything in and about it should be 
appropriate, for a spiritual, but not a carnal worship. Our 
professed object in assembling there is to meet the Lord in- 
visible, in our approach to an unseen ' throne of grace ;' to 
confess sins which can be revealed only to the great Searcher 
of hearts — to ask remission of those sins through the merits 
of our risen Saviour, and to pray for sanctification through 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, whose life-giving breath is 
felt, but never seen. The more simple, then, our outward 
forms of worship, surely the more earnest will be our devo- 
tions, as more consistent with the economy of grace, in which 
outward types, now no longer needed, have been superseded 
by the inartificial incense of prayer and praise. Our blessed 
Lord especially impressed upon us this very truth, when the 
woman of Samaria boasted of the place in which * her fathers 
worshipped,' He replied, with touching simplicity, ' Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father ;' again 
repeating, with significant emphasis, ' But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshipjyers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to 
worship Him.' And such is the worship of every true be- 
liever, who, while sincerely estimating all the means of grace, 
instituted by our Lord and His apostles, will, assuredly, most 
eschew every approach to idolatry, in the use of those * vain 
oblations,' which are unworthy of heartfelt piety." 

'• I think it scarcely just. Captain Mowbray," said Ger- 
trude, '' to charge those with idolatry who assent to the doc- 
trine of salvation through Christ." 

* Rev. Hugh Stowell. 
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"It 18 not necessary to deny Christ to be an idolater;" 
quietly replied Captain Mowbray. " Another Christian 
writer, of our day, has justly remarked, ' The children of 
Israel never thought of renouncing Grod, when they persuad- 
ed Aaron to make the golden calf. (See Exod. xxxii. 4, and 
1 Kings xii. 28.) In both instances, the idol was not set up 
as a rival to God, but under the pretence of being a /telp — 
a stepping-stone — to His service, and yet how great was the 
sin committed,' and the woe denounced." 

Lady Gertrude felt this to be unanswerable ; evading it, 
she asked, " But if what you call vain ceremonies, really 
tend to deepen spiritual devotion in those who do not think 
them vain ; or to elevate the mind to a higher degree of 
piety, why, Captain Mowbray, should you deem them super- 
stitious ?" 

" Because, they are so directly opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel," replied her companion, '' that it is a delusion to 
suppose they can really, tend either to spiritualize the soul, 
or elevate the mind. Were it as you say, would not the 
apostles have recommended such aids, instead of denouncing 
them as *vain things, which perish in the using?' How 
great is the contrast between their simple worship of the 
heart, t/ieir sublime but simple sacraments, and those which 
have in later times debased the sanctuary of God. The 
sacramental supper of the Lord, instituted by Himself in the 
* upper guest-chamber' of an ordinary house ; the sacrament 
of baptism, in its apostolic form, the ^ mere simple effusion 
of water in the name of the Trinity.' Oh ! how impressive 
were these in their touching simplicity ! How unlike the 
gorgeous rituals, and dramatic paraphernalia of the Church 
of Rome I From such poor, spurious substitutes of spiritual 
worship did the blessed Reformers, whom you so unjustly 
defame, purge our Anglican Church. And will you. Lady 
Gertrude, help to bring back the incongruous ceremonies and 
superstitions of the dark ages, which found no place in the 
Church of the apostles ? What have we to do with an ' altar,' 
when there is ' no more sacrifice for sin V For what purpose 
do we raise a rood screen, that the chancel should be separated 
from the people, when earth has now no ' holy of holies,' be- 
cause our great High Priest is passed into the heavens ? Tell 
me, Lady Gertrude, can you find throughout the New Testa- 
ment, one single passage to justify these appointments, or 
one example, among the early disciples of our Lord, to war- 
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rant isueli fruitless adjuncts to piety f So far from it, the 
very language of St. Paul, I think, emphatically denounces 
them, as ^ beggarly elements,' when addressing tke ^ foolish 
Oalatians,' who were beginning, even then, to corrupt the 
religion of Christ, by a formal observance of ^days and 
months, and times and years;' inducing an apprehension, 
lest he ' had bestowed labor on them in vain.' * Where is 
the place of my rest ? saith the Lord Jehovah,' to the idola- 
trous Israelites ; ^ for all these things hath my hand made, 
and all these things have been ;' but ^ unto this man will I 
look, even to him that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, and 
that trembleth at my word.' And if the great preacher of 
the Gentiles, when planting the infant Church of his con- 
verts, avoided all specific details in the mere structure of its 
outward form, his sole injunction on this ground, ^Let all 
things be done decently and in order ^' surely, it is unworthy 
of the ministers of any apostolic Church, to bestow one seri- 
ous thought, on ^ the changes of hangings for the altar,' to 
the piscina and 4sedilia, and ' open tabernacle work of appro- 
priate pattern,' all so Immeasurably beneath the office of one, 
set apart for the great work of administering to the souls of 
men, as ' ambassadors of Christ.' Truly, ^ the power, not 
the form of godliness, is the glory of the Gospel J' It is 
truths such as these, that our Bible and Reformation Soci- 
eties aim to set forth to the ignorant, or falsely taught, 
through the circulation of the holy Scriptures, in their own 
pnre sense and language ; and until these become the stand- 
ard of faith, and all essential doctrines, so long must there 
unhappily remain divisions and dissensions, devastating the 
£air heritage of Christianity, and scattering the people of 
Ood, who ought rather to be, of ' one fold, under one Shep- 
herd, Jesus Christ.' It is the Bible alone, which, with the 
blessing aod grace of God, can ^ convince of sin,' and restore 
the Christian Church to a * unity of spirit,' a bond of peace, 
and to righteousness of life. Now, Lady Gertrude," added 
Captain Mowbray, smiling, " will you go with n^e to the 
Reformatwn (meeting V^ 
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**■ Your pardofif tir. 
Bat Buve thi« lack of Christian chaHtj 
Looks not like Chrislian traih.'' 

On tbe morning after tbe conrersation whicii cTosed our 
last chapter, the Lady Gertrude Austyn was, apparently, en- 
gaged in painting a group of flowers ; but, although the pen- 
eil was in her hand, her mind was eridenlly abstraeted from 
her o€Cupation, and she sat so deeply lost in thought, that 
Captain Mowbray, who had been writing at a table nearly 
opposite to her, could not but observe it, and he said, half 
playfully, '* What can you be thinking of, Lady Gertrude, to 
make you look so very serious V* 

She looked up with a smile, " High treason against you, 
perhaps. Captain Mowbray. I was, however, in truth, think- 
ing how strangely good men differ in their views of religious 
truth, and in the means which most tend to its advancement. 
I wish you would talk to Mr. Grey ; perhaps, after all, you 
may meet in essentials, although so widely dil^ring in minor 
points." 

" 1 have often talked to Mr. Grey, Lady Gertrude," re- 
plied Captain Mowbray, " and of him would I most warn you 
of all others." 

Gertrude looked up in unaffected wonderment, but after a 
few moments' reflection, she shook her head, and archly said, 
" Captain Mowbray, tell me why is it, that because two par- 
ties, conscientiously deriving th^r religion from the same 
source; uniting in tbe essential doctrii;ies of the Christian 
faith ; but who, iu minor opinions, diverge from each other, 
to meet, after all. at the same point of termination ; why is 
it, that such deadly foud should rankle towards each other, 
quarrelling on the ground of their minor differences ?" 

'' That is ratlier a strong conclusion," replied Captain 
Mowbray, " and I trust, one founded upon the rule of excep- 
tion." 
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"It is a true bill, I tell you," said Gertrude, laughing, 
'^ proved by witnesses, animate and inanimate, in the cause 
of Church versus Church. Public meetings, private parties, 
pamphlets, and pulpits, all ring the changes of abuse and vi- 
tuperation, one against the other. Evangelical and Dissenter, 
counsel for the plaintiff; Koman Catholic and Tractarian, 
counsel for the defendant ; and like a suit, thrown into the 
High Court of Chancery, the verdict is likely to stand over 
through many a session yet, until every inch of debatable 
ground has been filtered through the subtle pores of contro- 
versy ; and then, with nothing left to quarrel for, the angry 
disputants will come to terms of amicable compromise, with- 
out fine or imprisonment on either side." 

" Never can this be, fair lady," replied Captain Mowbray, 
^ until trtUh be mutually accepted as umpire ; and then, in- 
deed, she may unite, what her antagonistic principle must 
ever separate. Would that I could say, neither party have 
afforded just grounds for your accusation, on the score of 
mutual recrimination ; but it is, alas ! too true, that a ^ right- 
eous zeaP often gives place to angry passions on the one 
hand ; and, on the other, justice and charity are sacrificed to 
taunt and acrimony ; until a fair strife has become an unholy 
struggle, and an honest controversy is converted into hostile 
contention. The plaintiff, Lady Gertrude, sues against a 
system^ not its victims ; but your defendant takes up the dis- 
pute as warring against individual religion ; and if evil tem- 
pers be chargeable to one party, unjust and slanderous im- 
putations may, with equal fairness, be attributed to the 
other." 

*^ We need not touch further upon the tempers of our 
plaintiff," said Lady Gertrude, smiling, " for in that we are 
perfectly agreed ; but where lies the injustice and slander of 
which you accuse the defendant ?" 

" It lies, principally, in the charge that the Protestant 
Church is actuated, solely, by bigotry and false views of the 
Koman Catholic faith, in a petition against its restoration 
within the British dominions, and that such petition is based 
on objections not authorized by the Scriptures. Now, the 
^X&iutiS proves its authority to be the Word of God, and on 
this very proof arraigns the defendant. The case is well 
sustained, by abundant testimony, against the defence as- 
sumed. Prophets and apostles bear witness to the unscrip- 
tural character of the Papacy, as a system of idolatrous wor- 

9* 
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ship ; and our Lord Jesus Christ himself, taught directly the 
reverse of its essential doctrines, such as faith in the Virgin 
Mary, as a mediator betwixt Christ and His people ! — tran- 
siibstantiation in the mass, the supremacy of the Pope over 
Christendom, and many other grounds of dissent between the 
Cliurches at issue. Is it. therefore, just to charge Protes- 
tantism with heresy and falsehood ; bigotry and personal en- 
mity, against Homan Catholics, individually, because we 
sincerely desire to try a system of undoubted error, by a 
fair cJuiUenge^ to temperate and friendly investigation, 
through an impartial appeal to those very Scriptures, on 
which both Churches j^ro^s to maintain their faith?" 

" The Roman Catholics do not toorship the Virgin Mary, 
as a mediator, in the same sense as Christ is our intecessor," 
said Gertrude, evasively ; " they oniy venerate her, as His 
blessed mother ; and, surely, it is not presuming too far, to 
believe, that He would especially receive her prayers in our 
behalf" 

" They not only worship her in heaven," replied Captain 
Mowbray, " but even images of herself on earth, as also those 
of saints and martyrs — a worship actually required as an 
article of faith, as you will find by reference to the synodal 
councils of the Roman hierarchy. The second council of 
Nice, for instance, ordains such worship, in these words, 

* Those who say, I bow down to images, but I do not worship 
them, shall be condemned as heretics by the holy father.' 
And the same council declares, ' There is no difference what- 
ever, between the worship of the image, and the homage 
offered to the person whom it represents.' All this, in op- 
position to the command of God, ' Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image, nor bow down to them.* And so 
far from finding any sanction in the Scriptures for the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, the very language of Christ him- 
self, is directly against it ; for when His disciples exclaimed, 

* Blessed is the womb that bare Thee,' He answered, ' Yea, 
rather blessed are they who hear the Word of God.' Thus 
intimating, that all who, sincerely, receive the Gospel of 
Christ as their rule of faith, and abide by it, are more bless- 
ed, in virtue of that holy Word, than even Mary herself, 
apart from her faith., although the ' blessed among women,' 
as being the honored mother of our Lord, in His human 
nature. It is against these, and many other equally un- 
scriptural errors, that we would claim a verdict from the 
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bigh tribunal of truth ; and surely this involves no personal 
enmity towards tbose who are, unhappily, misled by them 1 
Another yet more serious ground of injustice on the part of 
your defendant is, the gross and un tenable charge against 
Protestants, of persecution towards their antagonists — a 
charge as false as it is cruel and ungenerous. Look at Eng- 
land, Lady Gertrude, where liberty of conscience is, prover- 
bially, a charter. Her treasury has ever opened to the 
claims of her Roman Catholic subjects, without regard to 
difference of religious creed. She has fed, and clothed, and 
educated the sons of ao adverse communion, with the same 
fostering care which she bestows upon the children of her 
own faith and soil. If famine and sickness appeal for sym- 
pathy, where are hearts found to respond more freely than 
those of English blood and Protestant faith, let the appeal 
come from what source it may ? How often has every purse 
of rich and poor, ay, of the poorest^ poured forth its gold, 
and silver, and its copper mite, every hand stretching forth, 
to aid Irish Catholics in their calamity, without a thought 
of religious variance. Is this persecution 1 In the same 
spirit of Christian sympathy, with which we thus desire to 
relieve the diseased in body, do we, at any cost, distribute 
tho ' bread of life,' to feed and renovate the perishing soul. 
For this does England send forth her Bibles and Bible read- 
ers, to the cabins of the Irish peasantry — to the far-off colo- 
nies of other lands — not to constrain the conscience, but to 
invite an impartial reception of the Word of God, and to 
proclaim through the Gospel, the glad tidings of that free 
salvation in Christ Jesus, which is offered to all, * without 
money, and without price. ' Is this persecution, and * tyranny,* 
and * bitter enmity V Again, look at England, and tell me, 
is there a county or town in all her borders, where you will 
not see a Roman Catholic church, or chapel, raised in the 
midst of our own ; the worshippers as free in one, as in the 
other, to pray according to their faith, without restraint or 
fear ? and with like liberty, convents and monastic semina- 
ries find place upon the British soil, unfettered and unmo- 
lested. If this be persecution, I l^now not the meaning of 
the word freedom !" 

Lady Gertrude, with one of her sweet ingenuous smiles, 
replied, " In you. Captain Mowbray, the plaintiff has, doubt- 
less, a first-rate special pleader \ in all this, I must acknowl- 
edge, you have but spoken the truth." 
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" And now,'' asked Captain Mowbray, ** wbat is the re- 
verso side ? Even in our own sister country, Ireland, Prot- 
estant Bibles are prohibited, Bible readers denounced, 
Catholics themselves threatened with the priestly ban, if 
known to possess the one, or to harbor the other. You have 
lived long in Italy, dear Lady Gertrude, and with Kome you 
are familiar. Are Protestants free to erect churches, or 
chapels, or schools, or colleges, within the Papal dominions ? 
Have Protestant worshippers one fitting place within the 
Papal city, where they may meet in prayer, according to 
their faith ? What freedom, then, or even religious tolera- 
tion is allowed to those, who give so generously, and claim 
80 little in return ? While, if England only appeals against 
an unfair usurpation of her rights, or the abuse of religious 
privileges, so nobly chartered to Koman Catholics, the whole 
nierardiy of Rome rings with the war cry of persecution ! 
And, alas ! there are those who call themselves the sons of 
the Anglican Church, whose voices have re-echoed the taunt ; 
and because warned against an approximation to idolatrous 
forms, which begin by bowing to a cross, and end in worship- 
ping images made with hands ; they, too, shelter themselves 
behind the Roman banner, and join in the clamor raised 
against the very faith which they have professed ; because, 
like sullen school-boys, they have received a slight check 
from their master's rod, and so turn round and call him tyrant 
We might tell of histories, registered in a court where best 
they will be judged, of Inquisition cruelties, — of the unspar- 
ing sword of St. Bartholomew ; — of the fires which consumed 
our martyred Reformers, and, then.^ indeed, talk of persecu- 
tion. But these are the histories of years gone by ; such as, 
we may well pray God may never again be recorded among 
the annals of Christendom ; rather would we forget the in- 
juries recorded ; retaining only a memory of the lessons 
they have so solemnly taught us, to press on for the holier 
and far nobler deeds, of converting, not resenting, error, by 
propagating throughout the length and breadth of the earth, 
the blessed Gospel of righteousness and salvation. But 
while thus we desire to destroy a system, which has proved 
BO fatally destructive of both religion and peace, earnestly 
would we draw within the hallowed fellowship of a common 
fraternity every heart in Christendom, to aid in the glorious 
>rork of its demolition. And there are hearts. Lady Ger- 
trude^ among our Roman Catholic brethren, worthy to rank 
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OQ tbe side of a holy and religious cause ; hearts, which would 
do honor to the conquest of truth over error, if with a candid 
and unprejudiced judgment, they would but throw off the 
fetters of superstition, and bring faith, like a little child, to 
learn the sacred Scriptures of God's inspired apostles, as 
they themselves learnt the truth from the sublime lessons of 
Jesus Christ ! Then, might many a Protestant look up to 
such converts, and learn practical religion from examples 
worthy of imitation ; Protestants, who, with the full light of 
the Gospel in their path, turn away into ' darkness more 
dark' than ignorance, living a prayerless, worldly life, de- 
spisers of those holy precepts on which they profess to ground 
their faith ; while, on the other hand, many ignorant of such 
precepts, and blinded by a superstitious homage to a power, 
which they believe to be of God, are deeply earnest in their 
self-denying, and often painfully austere obedience ; and so 
far as man has right to judge them, are living fully up to the 
light of the faith which is in them, imbibed from childhood, 
through education and example." 

Lady Gertrude remained for a moment, deeply thinking 
of some reminiscences, associated with reuiarks addressed to 
her, and yet not wholly connected with them. At length she 
said, timidly looking up, with a heightened color, ^^ Captain 
Mowbray, I should like to ask you a question, and yet, I fear 
it may be too personal a one, to do so without leading you to 
think me overbold, and presuming too much on your indul- 
gence." 

" The Lady Gertrude can ask me nothing which may be 
so misconstrued," replied Captain Mowbray, smiling ; while 
inwardly he thought that never had he looked upon a face, 
less expressive of anything bold or unwomanly. 

^^ If, then, as you confess, that all honor is due to those 
who are upright in their religious principles, however erring 
they may be in creed, why is it," asked Gertrude, " that you, 
Captain Mowbray, look less favorably on one who differs 
nothing from yourself, in either Church or creed, but only 
in the discipline of that Church, and in the externals by 
which such creed is carried out? Do I presume too far in 
saying, that I deeply regret to see coldness and mistrust in 
your manner, at least, towards such a man as Mr. Grey, 
whose character I have known long and intimately: and who, 
I do believe, can scarcely be surpassed, in the constant exer- 
cise of high moral principles, governed by ^ da^^ ^\A \is:\^ 
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piety, as consistent in its practical influence upon himself, as 
it is exemplary, to all within the province of his pastoral 
care ; and this, perhaps, can be said of few, let their creed 
be what it may. A Roman Catholic of equal worth, would, 
by your own confession, merit your sympathy and regard ; 
and yet, you refuse fellowship with one, alienated from such 
esteem, by far less essential difference of religious opinion. 
Shall I then make you very angry, if I ask, is not this the 
effect of prejudice f " 

Captain Mowbray looked pained, and for a moment felt at 
a loss for a reply. He fixed a searching glance on the coun- 
tenance of Gertrude, but all there was as open as daylight. 
At length he answered, ** I think Mr. Grrey can lay no claim 
to the same ground of defence as a Roman Catholic, Lady 
Gertrude. He was not nurtured in error, and therefore is 
not ignorant of the truths which he has abandoned. What- 
ever may be his own infatuation, he cannot be wholly deceived, 
while deceiving others." 

" That sounds a grave charge, indeed," said Gertrude, red- 
dening with something like indignation. " Mr. Grey is, I am 
persuaded, wholly incapable of deception." 

" Lady Gertrude, tell me honestly, has he never taught you 
that, in some cases, deception, prevarication, and even false- 
hood itself, may be justified, if used only as a means to ac- 
complish a holy end ?" 

" I do not know, exactly, what you mean," replied Ger- 
trude, again blushing, and with some hesitation. "' In the 
present depressed state of our holy Church, Mr. Grey may 
feel compelled to exercise great caution and reserve, lest 
seceders, like ravenous birds of prey, should devour the good 
seed he aims to scatter, before it can take root within the 
soil, which as a faithful husbandman of the Church, he labors 
so incessantly to guard. With untiring patience, and un- 
wearied toil, he is ever watching at his anxious post ; and if 
needs be, that snares must be laid down to contravene the 
spoiler, and preserve the spoils, surely the laborer does well 
to use them, although he will choose such means, only as a 
last resource. In all such legitimate espionnage, be but acts 
upon the authority of the Fathers, who deemed it no dishon- 
esty to exer^eise this holy caution, in times less fraught with 
dangers than our own." 

Captain Mowbray drew a deep sigh, and remained silent 
for some minutes. Then with evident emotion, as? if reluc- 
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tatit to give pain, and yet convinced that it was his dnty, 
faithfully, to protest against the principle of so perilous a 
theory, be said, " Dear Lady Gertrude, you think me preju- 
diced and unjust ; and were I influenced, only, by selfish mo- 
tives, I might passively endure the charge, however painful, 
as coming from you. But I cannot know you misled by so 
unrighteous a system, without an earnest desire to undeceive 
a young, and naturally, a most ingenuous mind. That Mr. 
Grey is acting conscientiously, according to his estimate of 
conscience, I do not doubt ; and I could forgive him, even, 
in his apostasy from our Protestant Church of England, did 
he openly avow his perversion from its Protestantism." 

Gertrude started with undisguised surprise. '' He an apos- 
tate ! Captain Mowbray ? The Church of England has not 
a more faithful, zealous, holy son and servant, than Mr. Grey. 
Avoiding the errors of Papacy, and equally eschewing the 
latitudinarian principles of the Keformers, he has embraced 
the doctrines and discipline of the primitive Fathers ; seek- 
ing, with devoted zeal, to restore our holy Church to its an- 
cient purity and power. But Mr. Grey is no separatist from 
her communion. Rather does he seek to re-unite into one 
catholic Christendom the Churches of Rome and England, 
which never should have been severed, as now they are." 

" I believe all that you say of him, as truly as you assert 
it," quietly replied Captain Mowbray; "but the union he 
seeks to restore would be, a total abolition of the Protestant 
Church." 

" None but a Roman Catholic could desire this," retorted 
Gertrude, pettishly. 

"Are you sure that Mr. Grey is not one?" asked Captain 
Mowbray, looking steadily at his companion. 

" I am sure that your suspicions are cruelly unjust, and 
most unworthy of Captain Mowbray for a moment to enter- 
tain," replied Gertrude, now thoroughly irritated. 

Her opponent reddened : but moved by a high sense of 
Christian duty, he soon regained his equanimity, and mildly 
said, " You must forgive me, if I feel impelled to speak more 
plainly, by the deep interest I take in your spiritual welfare. 
I have a dear and only sister, of whom you are the most inti- 
mate friend ; and can you pardon me, if for hep sake, sub- 
serviently to yet holier motives, I would be equally the friend 
of both. Had you father or a brothet*, neaf* you, I should 
not presume to speak thus boldly wliat 1 sws^^^i^. ^\A ^<5«x? 
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Gertrude feli angry : nevertbeless, she wajsi touched by tbe 
kindDess which it was impossible to misunderstand, and re- 
plied, " Say what you will, Captain Mowbray, I cannot doubt 
your motive ; but, of course, I must l>e left at liberty to 
credit only, what my judgment shall approve." 

Smiliuii; at this last remark. Captain Mowbray said, '^ If 
you can patiently listen to a history, in which I must be 
sadly egotistical, as linked to the more prominent characters ; 
you shall be at liberty to erase from its pages, every part, 
which may appear piratical and unworthy of credit. Time 
was. Lady Gertrude, when we were a happy and most united 
family. My dear father became greatly attached to a man, 
of considerable influence in the county, the adjoining proper- 
ty of whose estate Sir Willis purchased ; and there during 
my boyish years we lived. I do not mention my father's 
friend by name, for it is one associated with the most painful 
circumstances, which have, however, little to do with my 
present detail. He was a very high professor of religion, 
which, just at the period of which I speak, had revived 
throughout the country, and he spared neither expense nor 
trouble, in evangelizing our parish and neighborhood, if I 
may so express myself Through his interest, the living was 
presented to a most eloquent preacher of the same school, 
who, I believe, well merited the esteem, which was universal- 
ly rendered him ; but, apart from his influence, religious fer- 
vor became throughout the circle of our little world a pre- 
vailing fashion — with sorrow, not with irreverence do I say 
so. Mothers sent their willing danghters to schools, and 
meetings, and village lectures ; where young men assembled 
more as a pastime, I fear, than to take any useful part in the 
professed objects of such gatherings. Evening parties were 
frequent for sacred music, and sacred readings ; and a melan- 
choly admixture they exhibited, of the world's dissipation 
and religious profession^ — I might in many cases say, reli- 
gious profanation. Well do I remember those reunions^ 
and the incongruity which, even then, boy as I was, struck 
painfully on my feelings ; between the worldliness displayed 
one hour, and the worldliness denounced the next ; between 
the dresses, and the discussions ; the bitter criticisms, and 
the subjects criticized. It was a sort of religious masquer- 
ade ; although, some mingled in its motley group, unmasked 
and unsuspecting ; led by pure and holy motives, to gather 
wisdom, or to teach it. One family, alone, soon absented 
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themselves from these meetings ; seldom taking part in the 
more public affairs of our community ; and these were, there- 
fore, charged with having little spiritual Christianity ; but 
they were, in truth, doers of the Word, not hearers only ; 
and ever blessed be the memory of a providential accident, 
as it proved, that led to an intimacy, which, from my heart, 
I believe, saved me from infidelity, as an escape from the 
Antinomian practices, which were spreading like leaven, 
through the circle around me ; or from the hypocrisy, — delu- 
sion it may have been — from which my soul, happily, revolt- 
ed. My father's friend, as I have said before, had been the 
great mover of all this excitement, and by that man, was my 
father deceived and injured, even while reposing in him the 
most unlimited confidence. Sir Willis had been led into all 
the prevailing enthusiasm; but if his judgment erred in, 
blindly, mistaking tinsel for gold .; his own sincerity, and 
earnest desire after holiness, could never, for a moment, be 
doubted by those who, really, knew him. But, alas I as is too 
often the case, he saw religion, or rather its name, dishonor- 
ed ; and from that hour, he has condemned everything, called 
evangelical, but as anotlier term for fraud and hypocrisy, or 
the mere delusions of a spurious faith, in which words, not 
works, are the fruits. Thus embittered, my poor father sold 
his estate for half its value, and we left, forever, the home of 
our happy childhood. Sir Willis then came to London, 
just as the Oxford Tracts turned the current of popular 
opinions to the extreme reverse ; was introduced to one of 
their chief supporters, now a Roman Catholic priest, em- 
braced their views, and re-entered the world, violently op- 
posed to what he deemed ' Puritan principles.' Shortly af- 
ter this, he removed to Italy, taking with him, as domestic 
chaplain, and tutor to my brother, your friend Mr. Grey. 
These circumstances, inevitably, produced some estrange- 
ment between my father and myself, while daily becoming 
more opposed to each other in our religious views; and, 
deeply, did I feel the trial of such alienation, especially 
when, for the first time, I was left alone in England, without 
one family tie remaining to me, of a once happy home. I 
had entered the Guards, and was then in my tweatieth year; 
an age, when sorrow takes no deep root within the heart, 
however it may temper its wild buoyancy of hope. Not 
long after the departure of my family, I visited Dover ; and 
there again, renewed my intimacy with th^ ^\x%'s»^^^ ^jsasL^^^ 
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who were passing a summer among its beautiful cliffs ; and 
thus, once more, I enjoyed the advice and society of the 
vonenible guide of my earlier years, whom I must ever con- 
sider, humanly speaking, as the guardian of my soul's faith ; 
for it was in the bosom of his domestic circle, that I had 
first learnt to appreciate, the * beauty of holiness,' practical- 
ly manifested, when so much of its counterfeit had been ex- 
hibited around me; and I found it again, like a halo, which 
drew me within an atmosphere of light, to see the reality of 
pure religion in all its calm and dignified happiness. Mr. 
Russell was, in principles, what was then, and still is, called 
evangelical. The Scriptures were the sole ground of his 
faith ; by their precepts was his own life governed, and his 
children trained to prove their religion by the effects which it 
produced upon their tempers, their pursuits, and their affec- 
tions. 

" It was a beautiful sight, to witness the almost patriarchal 
simplicity of that little household. The master's word was 
law, both with children and servants ; but it was a law of 
such perfect union of love and reverence, that it hallowed all 
that it enforced. Mrs. Russell, in her character of wife, was 
like an ivy clinging to a stately oak ; and so devotedly did 
she rest her earthly trust on the dear support, which in sun- 
shine and in cloud sustained her, that no one could look 
upon the two, without feeling a hope, that the protecting 
tree might outlive the feebler plant. And so it was. The 
ivy faded first away — the wife and mother is at rest. Two 
twin-like girls were as sunbeams in the dwelling. Always 
earnest in their serious duties ; cheerful even to playfulness 
in their lighter ones. They ' loved not the world, neither 
the things of the world ;' their happiness lay in the rich 
blessings of a sanctified home, and their peace was ' of God.' 
Nevertheless, no human being ever came within the range 
of their active benevolence without meeting a responsive 
sympathy, whether sorrow or joy claimed it, to soothe the 
one, or to enhance the other. They were never heard to 
speak harshly of others, whose faults found excuse, or allow- 
ance ; while their own met with no such apology, because 
they felt, what was perhaps true, that few could err against 
so many privileges of light and knowledge, as themselves, 
hedged around as they had ever been, by the pious precepts 
and examples of parents, whose whole aim was to serve God in 
every relative duty. The eldest of these girls married early, 
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and is now, in herself, the example of a household, sustaining 
a high position, with meekness and dignity. The younger 
died of an epidemic fever ; but her memory must ever live 
in the hearts of those who knew her." Here Captain Mow- 
bray paused a little while, with a sigh which, perhaps, told 
that in his own heart, at least, her memory was cherished. 
He soon, however, resumed his detail, in which his companion 
evidently felt deep interest. " Forgive this little episode, 
Lady Gertrude," he said ; " it is one of those bright spots in 
the perspective of my life's history, in which I, sometimes^ ■ 
love to linger. I have said little of my sister Clara, for you 
know her even more intimately than I now do ; but you did not 
know her the guileless, merry-hearted, affectionate girl, which 
she was up to the time of leaving England. She was not 
clever, as many others of her age and education ; anxious to 
oblige, her mind was, perhaps, too easily led. Affection 
could mould her to almost anything, not in itself wrong or 
unprincipled. She was like a tendril, always clinging to the 
strength of another, and so extremely amiable, that she won 
the love of all who knew her. Arthur in many respects re- 
sembled her; and being so nearly of the same age, their 
studies were generally pursued together. And now of your 
friend Mr. Grey. A year after my father had left England, 
I joined them all at Milan. Mr. Grey had even then ob- 
tained an influence over the whole family which was quite 
extraordinary. I was, myself, greatly fascinated with his 
powers of mind, his extensive learning, and his unvarying 
gentleness of manner, which so rarely accompanies that firm- 
ness of mind and dignity of deportment, for which he was, 
and is still, I think, peculiarly eminent. Throughout our 
household, Mr. Grey was paramount. His will was never 
contradicted; he held the reins of government, without a 
rival in command ; but with such consummate judgment and 
real delicacy, that none but himself were aware how com- 
pletely he led them. His motives I have never doubted; 
they were, I believe, sincere and conscientious ; but himself 
an avowed disciple of the Tractarian party at Oxford, his 
teaching became daily more tinctured with what he termed 
Anglo-Catholic views j while it was evident, that he was fast 
approximating to those of the Romish Church. My father, 
embittered against evangelical doctrines, became a violent 
opposer of the Reformation itself, and without any serious 
investigation, acting, solely, upon the impu\8e oi. ^\i Yt\i\\aXRA. 
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mind, he upheld every precept, and sentiment, and form of 
worship, advocated by his chaplain ; however tending to sab- 
vert the very principles of Protestantism, which he still pro- 
fessed to maintain. My dear mother had never taken much 
part in religious discussions ; perhaps, I had rather she had 
done so, than have remained neutral, on a subject of so much 
individual importance ; but the views of Mr. Grey suited her 
state of mind. She frequently remarked, that there was so 
much order in his religion, one thing never interfered with 
another ; it had its own time and place ; without intruding upon 
the more ordinary pursuits of life ; which she thought, was far 
better than believing nothing, doing nothing, without a text of 
Scripture, to prove or reprove. My brother and sister, also, 
soon became greatly attached to their gentle teacher ; imbibing 
his opinions without a question of their soundness. Clara 
knelt before a crucifix at her devotions ; her prayers were 
mostly extracts from the breviary, while the Holy Scriptures, 
although not prohibited^ were to be read with limitation, and 
received only, as interpreted by the Church. All this deeply 
distressed me, and I combated, to the utmost, errors which 
must inevitably tend to idolatrous worship, but at length I 
was silenced, by my father's prohibition against any further 
interference with my brother and sister, and well I knew its 
source. I then argued with Mr. Grey himself, but it was 
vain to urge the Scriptures against ' the fathers' and their 
' traditions.' Instead of these being subservient witnesses to 
the truth, the inspiration of Holy Writ was, in fact, no more 
than a ' trumpet giving an uncertain sound,' without them. 
Thus all were against me: my father, displeased and irrita- 
ted, whenever I attempted to justify my opinions, by refer- 
ence to the Word of God. Clara was still affectionate, but 
reserved ; poor Arthur seldom permitted to be with me, 
evidently evaded all controversy, ' obedience to the Church,' 
being ever the plea of resisting persuasion or explanation. 
My only resource was now to leave them again, which I did 
with a sorrowful heart, and returned to England, leaving 
them on their way to Florence, where, I believe, they first 
had the pleasure of meeting you." 

Lady Gertrude had listened to the details of Captain 
Mowbray with intense interest, her countenance varying 
with every shade of his history. " I can quite understand 
how much you have suffered. Captain Mowbray," said she, 
"/et I see no ground for condemnation against Mr. Grey, 
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in Anything you have advanced. He has hut acted strictly 
to the letter of his own deeply-rooted convictions ; hut, 
widely differing as you do from each other, in your views of 
what really constitutes the apostolic Church, it is impossible 
you can fairly judge him, even in essentials, and yet both of 
you be equally honest in motive and opinion." 

Captain Mowbray reddened, but simply answered, " An 
honest motive needs no disgufse, my dear Lady Gertrude. 
If Mr. Grey be honestly a Roman Catholic in faith, let him 
not conceal it under the name of Anglo-Catholic. professing 
to be a Protestant Churchman. If honestly the latter, let 
him adhere to Protestant principles, and, as a minister of 
God. abide by the articles and creeds by which, in the name 
of God, he was solemnly consecrated a clergyman of the estab- 
lished Protestant Church of England. 1 say not this with- 
out just ground of painful suspicion." 

"But why^ Captain Mowbray," said Gertrude, " should you 
for a moment think him a Roman Catholic, unless it is be- 
cause he cannot agree with the Puritan party of the Church ? 
No man can labor more disinterestedly to restore the disci- 
pline and principles of the holy apostolic Church of Eng- 
land, to primitive order, although, like good Archbishop 
Laud, and others of the same views, he cannot subscribe to 
the fatal innovations, introduced by the Reformers, falsely 
80 called." 

*' Bear with me yet a little," replied Captain Mowbray, 
** while I give you the sequel of my history. A few days 
only after I was aware of my father's return to England, I 
received a letter from my brother, which determined me at 
whatever sacrifice of selfish feeling, immediately to join him 
here ; for I was well aware that if expected, my visit might be 
altogether prohibited. I found him, as you know, much more 
dangerously ill than I, in the least, expected. But I soon 
became convinced that the state of his mind militated more 
against his recovery than inveteracy of disease. He is dis- 
turbed with fears, haunted by remembrance of sin, in penance 
for which, he has been taught, not only to fast far beyond 
his strength to bear, but to pass whole nights upon the bare 
floor, that such discipline might bring his soul down to ho- 
lier subjection and repentance ; and yet, with all such miser- 
able subterfuges of conscience, he feels that real remission 
of sin is far from him as ever. He confesses again and 
again to Mi*. Grey^ the keeper of hia &o\)\^ ^lA ^s^ qIxaxl ^x^<^ 
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penances applied, and absolution pronounced, yet inwardly 
he has no sense of pardon from God. He flies to outward 
means, depending upon their efficacy, but still he finds them 
of no avail to give him peace. His reading for some time 
past has been confined to dark histories of monastic life, 
biographies of saints and martyrs who have lived recluses, 
and died under self-imposed sufferings, which are recorded 
for imitation, not only as claims to salvation, but as obtain* 
ing a comparative magnitude of glory in heaven ! Poor 
Arthur has aimed at a measure of such sanctity, and because 
his bodily strength has failed at the very threshold of his 
arduous, but earnestly-desired martyrdom, he has mistaken 
weakness for spiritual insubordination, or to some unrepented, 
unabsolved offence within his unconscious soul. And this 
is the pupil of Mr. Grey ! Of Clara you may know more 
than I do, and yet I should do you injustico^ did I believe 
you to be aware of the extent of Mr. Grey's influence over 
her plastic mind. I have reason to fear that she is, even 
now, secretly indulging a wish to enter a convent, with a 
view of becoming a novitiate, for which she fancies she has a 
strong vocation. I say not that the wish originated in Mr. 
Grey, but it is the result of his instructions, and one which 
he has not discouraged." 

" Oh, Captain Mowbray !" exclaimed Gertrude, greatly 
excited, *• is it possible that you can for a moment credit so 
slanderous an imputation ! I declare to you, that never 
have I heard Clara breathe a wish to take the veil, or even 
to enter a convent. Report has misled you, by confounding 
the ^ Sisters of Mercy,' at Rosenfield, with a conventual com- 
munity ; for it is quite true that Clara, with a pious yearning 
for the contemplative life, has expressed a desire to become 
one of that devoted sisterhood, and with such, who holds any 
right to interfere ? Mr. Grey may have encouraged her in 
so holy a purpose, without any infringement on Catholic 
principles, the establishment of St. Anne's being strictly in 
accordance with those of the Anglican Church; call it Prot- 
estant if you will, only allow others, as well as yourself, to 
set a limit to the boundary of Protestantism, according to 
the conscience of those who judge it by Catholic articles of 
faith, and the rubrical order of the Book of Common Prayer. 
As regards your poor brother, his state of health may render 
him morbidly sensitive, and lead him greatly to exaggerate 
the instruction and views of his tutor, it is therefore unjust 
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in the extreme, to charge the results of physical infirmity 
upon his friend and spiritual adviser." 

The impulsive temper of Lady Gertrude was now thor- 
oughly roused, and. in spite of her efforts to control it, tears 
filled her eyes, and she looked down in silence to hide them. 
Captain Mowbray looked at her with sympathy and sorrow, 
while inwardly he prayed that she might be saved from snares 
already spread around her. " Lady Gertrude," he said, kindly, 
^ I see that I have pained you, for I will not say qffendefl 
you; nevertheless, you must forgive the importunity with 
which I desire, if possible, to convince you of an infatuation 
which must imperil your happiness, here and hereafter. 1 
will not, however, at present, urge you further upon these 
painful subjects ; I will but add a few remarks, for your ear- 
nest and candid attention, when alone with your God, that, 
with His blessing, your own conscience may apply them more 
ably than any argument of mine can do, to that honest inves- 
tigation of truth which, I am sure, you will not lightly refuse 
to seek. You know that at the Reformation the Anglican 
Church separated altogether from the Papal hierarchy. She 
protested against the assumed powers of that hierarchy, 
against the idolatry of its system, and all those surreptitious 
forms of worship, which in themselves were idolatrous. She 
protested against monasteries, and monastic austerities, as 
subversive of Christian usefulness, and contrary to apostolic 
examples; also, against the invocation of saints, prayers for 
the dead, the use of the cross, and image worship. This pro- 
test swept from our Church these and many other abuses, 
because directly opposed to the Word of God, and inconsis- 
tent with the pure faith of revealed religion, ^ taught by 
Christ himself, and practised by those holy apostles who were 
inspired by God, so also to teach the universal Church on 
earth. This protest, then, against the Papacy and its essen- 
tial doctrines, became the very bulwark of our Church, when 
reformed and remodelled upon the principles of the Gospel 
dispensation, it was established throughout the British do- 
minions as the Protestant Church of England. Articles 
of faith, consistent with that protest, were framed and regis- 
tered ; and upon these, a Liturgy and other formularies of 
public worship were modelled, to be the appointed rituals of 
the Protestant Church throughout Great Britain and her 
dependencies. Now, Lady Gertrude, to these Thirty-nine 
Articles of faith^ which embody ail tk^ d.OQ\>t\s^ \»^\i>^^ ^^ 
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Holy Scripture, every ordained minister of the Anglican 
Church must solemnly, and ^pon oath, subscribe. Read 
them over carefully, comparing each one with the Word of 
God. and then let your own unbiassed conscience answer, as 
before God, whether any man, so ordained and sworn, can 
honestly teach the views which my brother, my sister, and, 
may I not say, which you have imbibed from Mr. Grey ? 
Can he, without awful perjury and breach of faith, as a 'pro- 
fessed Protestant clergyman of the Church of England^ 
teach, and admit the greater part of Roman Catholic doc- 
trines? while, on the other hand, he denounces the principles 
of Protestantism as ^ heresy^ and tells you that we (Protes- 
tants) must * recede more and more from the principles of 
the English Reformation ;' * that ' Scripture is not, on An- 
glican principles^ tlie rule of faith P f that ' our Articles are 
the offspring of an uncatholic age.' J Is it consistent with 
the vows of his solemn consecration to the Protestant Church, 
thus to set at defiance the very articles to which, upon oath, 
be subscribed ? Has be not, for some time past, confined 
your own reading, almost exclusively to Roman Catholic 
writings? encouraging you in the use of prayers from the 
Roman missal or breviary ? Has he not recommended the 
invocation of saints, adoration of the Virgin Mary, and many 
other unscriptural aids to worship, all of which are absolutely 
prohibited by the Church of which Mr. Grey professes him- 
self a minister, and to whose Protestantism he has vowed 
allegiance? Think of these things. Lady Gertrude, and 
then tell me, if the most charitable conclusion be not, that 
he is in heart and faith a Koman Gatlwlic^ probably of the 
Jesuit order, acting upon the well-known subtle principle, 
that he may righteously profess to be the reverse, as a de- 
ception sanctified by the end of winning proselytes to the 
Papacy, under the name of Anglo-Catholic Christendom — a 
motive which would not only justify the most fraudulent 
practices, but render their perpetration an object of peculiar 
estimation among the superiors of his own Church, entitled 
to reward here and hereafter." 

" I know nothing of the Articles you speak of," exclaimed 
Gertrude, impatiently ; " and if I read them, I might not 
comprehend their real meaning; but I do know, that Mr. 
Grey is incapable of such base treachery, and it is wholly 

* British Critic, July, 1841. 

f Traets for the Times^Ko. 90; % Ibid 
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unworthy of you, Captain Mowbray, to entertain such a cruel 
suspicion." 

'• If thus, indeed, you think I wrong him," quietly replied 
Captain Mowbray, " you will find, upon a fair and candid in- 
vestigation of what I have advanced, that you are thrown 
upon a yet more painful alternative, that if not a Roman 
Catholic, then he is a wilfully perjured and dishonored Prot- 
estant ! In either case, he is no fit guide for the members 
of a Christian family, themselves holding faithful allegiance, 
I trust, to the Reformed or Protestant Church. But, to 
remind you of a yet deeper ground of suspicion, what have 
been the effects of his fatal influence over the mind of Mr. 
Willoughby ? Celibacy of the clergy is not required in the 
Protestant Church, for nowhere is it commanded by the 
Word of God. But it is so in the Church of Rome. Why, 
then, has Mr. Grrey enforced it upon that unhappy young 
man, even at the sacrifice of one of the most binding engage* 
ments of social life, which no man of moral or religious prin- 
ciples would have revoked, had he not been under the power- 
ful agency of a ' strong delusion* evidently deceived by one 
calling himself a Protestant, while urging upon his uncon- 
scious victim the vows of a Roman Catholic priest ?" 

"Allow me to say. Captain Mowbray," said G-ertrude, 
greatly irritated, " that Mr. Willoughby acted in this matter 
wholly as a free agent. Inwardly moved to an exclusive 
dedication of himself to the service of our holy Anglican 
Church, Ernest Willoughby is set apart, by a vow, volun- 
tarily and solemnly resolved, at his ordination to the priest- 
hood of that Church, enforced by no influence subordinate 
to the inspired precepts of St. Paul himself, and the exam* 
pies of many devoted servants and ministers of God, in this 
and every age of Christendom." 

"St. Paul's advice was not an arbitrary law," replied 
Captain Mowbray, " for he confessed that he spake on this 
matter by permission only, not by command ; it was there- 
fore to be received with limitation ; and so far from being 
imperative or inspired^ the reverse is far more gCTieraMy ad- 
vocated by the voice of Holy Scripture, and by the Protes- 
tant Church at large, of every sect and country. But, grant- 
ing that the authority of St. Paul's opinion might, in many 
cases, legitimately have weight upon the conscience, the 
apostle himself would have been the very last to sanction a 
breach of faith, or to urge a vow cancelling that faith, upon 

10 
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Mj plea short of a Divirte command. Had Mr. WHIougbby 
stood alone in the sacrifice he offered, he might have been 
free as air to vow as he felt disposed, and of his motive no 
nan would have had right to judge ; but, nothing can justify 
the breach of a sdiemn compact, involving a ruin so complete, 
as the wreck of every earthly hope, in the guileless, trusting 
heart of that noble girl, who reposed her happiness upon the 
very faith which has been so needlessly perjured under the 
name oi piety. I have not the privilege of personally know- 
ing either of the parties concerned, but, from my inmost 
l^rt, I pity them ; ay, even poor Willoughby himself, of 
whose mental sufferings I have beard too much, to believe him 
voluntarily the author of such a treacherous act, — an act, too, 
upon which, I hear, he build» bis hope of sanctificatiou. It 
^ needs be offenoes nuist come,' but there is a woe pronounced 
vpon him ^ through whom the offence oomreth ;' and I leave 
it to Mr Orey's own conscience to decide on whon^ most 
justly, the * woe' of this palpable offence njay fall." 

" Oh, Captain Mowbray !" exclaimed Lady Gertrude, "I 
beseech you say no more ! Such thoughts as these sometimes 
weigh down my own soul, like reproving whispers from above^ 
when the pale face of Alice Everard. in her calm and patient 
anguish, — for well I know her, — haunts n>e as a spirit, wheth- 
er I wake or sleep. Next to my father, she is dearer to me 
than all the world beside, and yet, with a conscience uncon- 
Tinced, I, too, urged on this work of sorrow, because I dared 
not disobey the voice of holy Church, lest its power i^ould 
crush my soul for its rebellious opposition." 

'* You ! Lady Oertrude !" said Captain Mowbray, surpris- 
ed, yet deeply touched. ^* I knew not this ; how could I 
guess it ? But, be comforted, you, too, have been deceived ; 
and a time, perhaps, will come when you may yet redress the 
wrong." 

'^Redress itP exclaimed Gertrude, looking up, with a 
flushed cheek, ^^ would you urge me to the yet greater sin 
of tempting a priest of the Catholic Church sacrilegiously 
to abjure the vow made at its very altar ? No, no ! tfuU is 
registered forever, and its consequences must abide. Suy no 
more to me. Captain Mowbray. How can I, a weak and 
foolish girl, comprehend the deep things of God's Word and 
His Church % I can but obey those appointed to teach me, 
and if they err, on them, and not on me, must rest the pen- 
alty." 
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Lady Gertrude walked to the window to hide the tears 
•which were fast filling her eyes, and Captain Mowbray, feel- 
ing that it would be injudicious further to argue the painful 
subject of Mr. Grey's real character, remained silent for 
some moments, and, perhaps, disappointed in the result of 
their discussion, but that he knew it was not in human power 
to convince of truth, or remove the errors of prejudice and 
delusion. At length he arose, and going towards Gertrude, 
said, in the kindest tone, '* Time ever flies so speedily, when 
the mind is deeply engaged, that this must be my apology, 
for so long an intrusion upon your time, my dear Lady 
Gertrude, and, I fear, that three hours have been unprofita- 
bly engaged, leaving only a painful impression upon your 
memory, at least. But, you will shake hands with me, 1 am 
sure, and forgive all that I have said, so far as it has dis- 
tressed you." 

Lady Gertrude turned round, and took the offered hand 
of her companion, with one of her sweet smiles, although 
scarcely yet restored to her usual cheerfulness ; "I am glad 
you ask my pardon," she replied, '* as it proves repentance, 
and that implies a sense of wrong, so I will say, as to a 
naughty child in the same predicament as yourself, that if 
you promise to be good for the future, and read over your 
lesson book with more attention before you bring me such an 
exercise again, I will freely forgive the past." 

Captain Mowbray smiled, as he said, *• I but ask pardon 
for the pain, which the truthfulness of ray lesson has given, 
fair lady, without the slightest pang of conscience for the 
faithfulness of its translation." 

'-'' Well, then," replied Gertrude, laughing, " I must think 
of some greater punishment than a cross look, or pettish 
word. Were we in Rome, I would send you to the Inquisi- 
tion, and see what you could make of your lesson there. 
As it is, you must abide by your High Court of Chancery, 
and if there's justice in law, you will be imprisoned for 
heresy." 

^' I will take advantage of a stray sunbeam, before the fast 
coming cloud can totally obscure it again," said Captain 
Mowbray. " Au revoir^ then. Lady Gertrude, I go to a far 
more tractable pupil up stairs." 

" What ! poor Arthur?" said Lady Gertrude, in a tone of 
some surprise. Then shaking her head, she added, mourn- 
fully, " Better let kim be as he is." 
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Captain Mowbray simply waved his hand, as if to repudi- 
ate such a thought, and then left the room, to pass the re- 
mainder of the day by the side of his suffering brother. 

Gertrude went to her room, irritated, and ill at ease. 
Some of the costly materials of her work lay scattered 
about ; she gathered them up with little regard to the delicacy 
of their fabric, and opening a drawer, she threw them in, an- 
grily, as if, somehow, they were implicated in the cause of her 
irritation. Her cheek was flushed, and every now and then 
tears started to her eyes, but they evidently arose more from 
vexation than sorrow; and pride struggled to overcome 
weakness. She sat down, and leaning her elbow on the table, 
was soon lost in thought, while a thousand contending reminis- 
cences crowded together in her reverie. At length, pushing 
away the straggling hair from her forehead, as if suddenly 
recalled to a sense of the present, she murmured almost audi- 
bly, '' If he deceive me, I will never again put faith in living 
being. But I do believe the very thought does him wrong. 
He is no Roman Catholic ; it is Protestant prejudice to de- 
nounce even what is good and holy, if practised in the Ro- 
mish Church ; and they who are animated to deeper devo- 
tion by outward memorials of a crucified Saviour, or who 
exercise a greater degrer of pious austerity, as an act of self- 
abasement, are, at once, set down as idolaters, and charged 
with the hypocrisy of seeming what they are not." Again 
fehe fell into a train of thought, but it was less easily recon- 
ciled, for Ernest Willoughby, pale, bowed down with bodily 
weakness and mental wretchedness, about to be led captive, 
as it were, to exile %nd abandonment of all that was dear 
to him in life, passed as a reproving spectre before her men- 
tal vision, giving practical contradiction to every motive 
which pleaded a righteous intention, in the tragedy of his 
self-abnegation ; and then, she half confessed, that this mel- 
ancholy history did, indeed, illustrate rather the system of 
Loyola than the principles of St. Paul. " Oh ! Ernest and 
my poor Alice !" she exclaimed, " if Mr. Grey has done this 
as a Jesuit, what an awful delusion must the Roman Catholic 
religion be, that could sanction a work of such consummate 
hypocrisy, and call it a * holy end? But I cannot believe it 
of him. He may have been wrong in this matter ; erring 
in judgment, and while carried away by the enthusiasm of a 
mistaken zeal, he knows not what he has done ; and yet Cap- 
tain Mowbray may well ask, why, if really a Protestant, 
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should he advocate so many of the doctrines repudiated hj 
Protestantism ?" Tears of real sorrow now trickled down 
the cheek of Gertrude ; she thought of Earlswood, and 
again most earnestly wished she had never left it 



CHAPTER Xy. 



** We need not bid, for cloi^itered cell, 
Our nnighhor, and our work farewell ; 
Nor strive to wind oun^lves too high, 
Fitr sinrul man beneath the sky. 
The trivial round, the common tsink. 
Would fiirniali all we ought tu ask; 
Bom to deny ourselves, a ro^d 
To bring us daily neair to God." 



" Have you ever remotely given a hint of this to any 
member of your family?" asked Mr. Grey of Clara Mowbray, 
as she stood before him, with the timid, reverential air of one 
"who was confessing to a superior some secret purpose, doubt- 
ful whether it would meet with reproof or approbation. 

'• Never !" she replied, '' not even to Arthur, lest I should 
involve him in what, I know, will cause great displeasure to 
my parents ; indeed, it is only within the last few days that 
the wish, long entertained, has taken the form of a resolu- 
tion. I have been reading the interesting memoirs of the 
Nuns of St. Ang^, also Froude^s Remains, which you 
kindly lent me, ana a volume of Dr. Pusey's Sermons, all 
which have led me to examine the differences between the 
Anglo-Catholic and the Roman Catholic Churches, and I am 
now satisfied that the latter stands upon higher ground of 
faith and doctrine, while both are essentially based upon the 
same foundation. Judging, also, from the writings of some 
of our ablest theologians, Mr. Newman, Mr. Sewell, Mr. 
Ward^ and others, I find that both parties admit the propi- 
tiatory character of the Eucharist ; and ' that the power of 
making the body and blood of Christ is vested in the suc- 
cessors of the apostles.' * Both admit that ' Baptism, and 
not faith, is the primary instrument of justification ;' f ^^^ 
* cleansing efficacy of suffering,' { and the apostolic succession 

* Froude's Remains, voL I f Newman on Justification, p. 200. 
X Ward's Few More Words. 



of tte priestliood. Both parties use the cross, and bow to 
the cross, as a holy emblem of the crucifixion; all which 
views are denounced by the evangelical Protestant, as un- 
scriptural, according to their very low estimate of tradition. 
The Anglo-Catholic freely admits that * Rome has been, even 
in her worst times, on most J)oints, a firm and consistent wit- 
ness, in act and word, for orthodox doctrine,' * and that * the 
Prayer-book has no ckim en a layman's deference, as the 
teaching of the Church, which the Breviary and the Missal 
has not in a far greater degree.' t AH these, Mr. Grey, are, 
I know, your own views ; and believing that Rome is essen- 
tially our mother Church, you will not blame my earnest desire 
to be sealed at onoe within her sacred pale, and like the holy 
sisters of St. Angela, to dedicate myself to a spiritual life, 
secluded from the world, and every worldly tie." 

Mr. Grrey felt perpj^3pe(i, for this confession of Clara had 
taken him by surpr^e ; But he was evidently far from dis- 
pleased, " I blame you not, indeed, my daughter," he replied, 
'•^ that thus you emulate the pious examples of those who have 
left all. and sacrificed all, for the sacramental life, apart from 
the distractions of earthly cj^res. Nevertheless, the subject 
is one for grave consideration and caution, and you must be- 
ware not to injure the cause you desire to sustain by any 
precipitate step. For the present, t would strongly urge 
you to say nothing of your Ultimate intentions ; but, as a 
probationary step, to join the * Sisters of Mercy,' at Rosen- 
£eld, where you may follow out all Ihe essential principlesi 
of the true Catholic faith, without has||ly committing your- 
self to a life for which, after making trial of its inferior dis- 
cipline, you may find that you have no vocation. And, in- 
deed, dear Clara, you must weigh well the sacrifice which it 
involves, of separation forever from the dearest ties of life, 
and even from all the blameless attractions of the world. 
But if, after a year's trial of the less stringent seclusion and 
discipline of the ' Home of Peace,' you still feel a pious 
3^earning for conventual seclusion, I will then, by no means, 
dissuade you from it." 

" Nothing will change my resolution, Mr. G-rey," said Clara, 
" for it is heaven's own inspiration ; nor do I require further 
consideration of a vow which will bind me to a cloistered 
home, where, in the contemplation of spiritual things, I may 

* Ward's Few More Words. f Froude's Remains, voL L 
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be at peace. My life is now one of ceaseless persecntion. 
Because I desire to abstract myself from worldly occupa- 
tions, I am accused, as you have seen, of selfishness and dis- 
obedience ; taunted by Lady Gertrude, and reproved by my 
mother. All this so depresses my mind, that when I most 
desire to do well, everything is against me." 

" Say not that they are against you, Clara," said Mr. Grey, 
mildly ; " they are but preparing you for that ' angel's life,* 
which can be attained only through a patient endurance of 
suffering for * righteousness' sake.' Bear with your present 
trial ; wholly conceal from the penetration of others your 
state of mind and feelings ; implicitly obeying your mother^ 
BO as to divert her from suspicions, which may, perhaps, have 
been already awakened. Be assured, that your intentions 
are known to your heavenly Father, and will be richly re- 
warded. * He is leading you on,' and will doubtless bring 
you to the haven where you fain would* be ; only be patient 
and cautious. I will see you again to-morrow ; in the mean- 
time, I will seek an interview with your father, and use my 
endeavors to convince both him and Lady Mowbray, that^ 
under all circumstances, it may be better to leave you in 
England, under the charge of Miss Howard, the Mother Su- 
perior of St. Anne's, and should they consent to such a pro- 
posal—of which I scaiTely feel a doubt — ^I will make every 
arrangement for your comfort there." 

Clara expressed herself deeply grateful to her spiritual 
adviser, and although she felt disappointed, that she might 
not, at once, openly avow her newly imbibed faith, neverthe- 
less, she acknowledfbd the plan proposed would obviate 
many immediate difficulties, and perhaps, be the best means 
of eventually accomplishing her object. She, therefore, sub- 
mitted to the will of her confessor, and offered no opposition 
to the deception which it involved towards her family. 

Mr. Grey now rose to take his leave, once more pressing 
upon Clara, the importance of abstaining from everything 
which could excite suspicion, as to her religious views. 
" The time for such restraints will be but brief," he added^ 
" as your father told me this mornhig, that Arthur must be 
removed to Italy, with as littJe delay as possible, probably 
within a fornight." 

*'But you do not accompany them, I believe?" said Clara, 
timidly. 

" No," replied Mr. Grey, " circumstances have arisen which 
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render it probable, that I may leave England, even before 
them." He paused, hesitatingly, and then added, " Tbey, 
however, go to Genoa for the autumn, I to Rome, and, in 
confidence^ I may tell you, that I shall return no more to this 
country." 

Clara, who had not the remotest idea, that Mr. Grey con- 
templated a permanent removal to Italy, was inexpressibly 
surprised. '' Have you then accepted another chaplaincy 
abroad ?" she asked. " If such be the case, oh ! why do you 
desert poor Arthur, who loves you so devotedly ?" 

" I have accepted no chaplaincy, Clara, in Italy or else- 
where," said Mr. Grey, " but pressing affairs claim my pres- 
ence at Home, which, even for Arthur's sake, must not be 
delayed ; but, on tbis ground, I could almost have wished 
you to go with him, for I fear your elder brother's influence 
over his sickly mind." 

" Then will I cheerfully do so, Mr. Grey ; I care little 
where I go, if the Church requires my services ; but shall I 
never see you again ?" The voice of Clara faltered as she 
asked tbis, and she turned pale as death. Mr. Grey looked 
at her, as if to read her very soul, while with downcast eyes, 
she stood before him, more like a marble statue, than a liv- 
ing being. He shook bis head, a faint flush overspread his 
countenance, and with a deep sigh, he thought of her with 
pity and surprise. 

'* No, no, Clara," at length he suddenly exclaimed, " you 
must remain in England ; but it shall be my care, to arrange 
everything with Miss Howard for your comfort, before I go ; 
in a few months, when of age, and legally entitled to act in- 
dependently of your natural guardians, it may, indeed, be for 
your happiness, to take the veil, as, in your soul, you seem 
directed to do. And now for the present farewell. I shall 
see you soon again." He kindly, and with marked respect, 
took her hand, while she looked, rather than spoke, her re- 
sponsive adieu. Another moment, Mr. Grey was gone, and 
Clara sat down and wept ! 

She had, for the first time, now confessed her entire con- 
version to the Church of Rome. The effect of her confes- 
sion had agitated her, so unexpectedly had the avowal been 
met with encouragement, rather than opposition, from the 
being whom she most desired to please. And yet, the effort 
made, and her resolution received without a word of rebuke, 
a vague, strange dread now seemed to steal over her, as to 

10* 
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what the yow she contemplated, with so much ardent imagi' 
nation, might in reality cost her, when too late to retrieve 
the fatal step, should it ever be repented. All this rose 
within her soul like a shadow of prophetic warniDg, and she 
almost perversely wished that Mr. Grey had combated alto- 
gether against the sacrifice which she had, with so much 
pride of heart, offered to the shrine of Rome's imposing 
worship. Whether her bitter weeping came from a deeper 
source than these conflicting feelings of hope and fear, work- 
ing within a mind naturally inclined to superstition, we can- 
not tell. The secret of her tears lay within her own heart, 
and we know not that it has ever been revealed. 

Early on the following morning, the Lady Grertrude re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Grey, enclosing one addressed to 
himself, from Miss Howard, the " Mother Superior," of a 
professedly Protestant community, called " Sisters of Mer- 
cy," intimating a hope that, the " Oratory," being now com- 
pleted, the Lady Gertrude Austyn would, at her earliest 
convenience, visit the Institution of which she had been go 
generous a patroness. This invitation was named to Sir 
Willis and Lady Mowbray shortly after an interview with 
Mr. Grey, upon the subject of leaving Clara under the 
charge of Miss Howard, during their absence from England ; 
a proposal, which, as Mr. Grey had rightly calculated, had 
been heard without much opposition ; indeed, after some dis- 
cussion, it was hailed, rather as likely to benefit Clara, by a 
wholesome restraint upon her mind, in its present wayward 
mood. It was therefore agreed that the whole party should, 
at once, engage a first-class carriage of the Great Western 
train, to the nearest station within reach of Rosenfield. The 
sun shone brightly, the day was, altogether, most tempting 
for such an excursion, and in less than an hour the carriage 
was at the door to convey them to the train, the magic mode 
of transit which seems to set time and distance at defiance. 
** St. Anne's," or, the " Home of Peace," we believe, was the 
first establishment of the kind then known in England, and 
well, perhaps, would it be, could we say, that it was also the 
last. The building was large, and of Norman architecture, 
raised within an enclosure, sheltered by an adjacent wood, 
which gave to the whole a picturesque appearance, as it 
stood in the secluded village of Rosenfield, some miles dis- 
tant from London, in the diocese of a bishop, long since de- 
ceased, whose successor wisely prohibited its continuance, as 
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inednsistent with its professed character of Protestantism. 
The sisterhood dispersed, and the house was afterwards con- 
verted into an agricultural school, whether still existing we 
know not 

Arrived at St. Anne's, the visitors were ushered into a 
large room, called the '^ refectory," furnished only with long 
tables and benches, most comfortless in appearance, its only 
ornament bein^ a splendid painting of the crucifixion. In a 
few moments Miss Howard entered, and, with much graceful 
courtesy, welcomed her guests, notwithstanding the awkward- 
ness of introducing herself to so many strangers. She had, 
^owever, no difficulty in identifying Sir Willis and Lady 
^Mowbray, neither could she be mistaken in the younger 
party ; the beautiful countenance of Lady Gertrude at once 
convincing her, that it was the original of a face she had so 
often heard described ; and she immediately addressed her 
with expressions of grateful respect, as the generous patron- 
ess of the Institution. Clara was received almost like a 
child, as if the Mother Superior already wished to impress 
her with the sense of her own importance; nevertheless, 
there was something so winning in the address of Miss How- 
ard, that Clara at once felt drawn towards her. Gertrude 
was less favorably impressed, for, as she looked upon the 
calm pale face, with a somewhat melancholy expression in 
the smile, she was struck with the cold haughtiness of her 
countenance, not at all in character, she thought, with the 
extreme humility and self-abnegation which she bad heard 
ascribed to that lady. After partaking of some refreshments, 
the conversation turned upon the Institution, and its objects. 
Everything was detailed which could exalt the vast system 
of its charities ; all was withheld which could awaken suspi- 
cion of its questionable tendency. Sir Willis entreated per- 
mission to see the Institution, to which Miss Howard imme- 
diately assented, and led the way up stairs to several galleries, 
along which were ranged small dormitories, barely furnished 
with iron beds, without a single article which could be mis- 
taken for a liismry ; even looking-glasses were apparently 
(mt of ride. Having seen two of these sleeping apartments, 
they were conducted to another, assigned to the Mother Supe- 
rior, arranged with both taste and comfort, but it was deco- 
rated with emblems, little in accordance with Protestant 
ideas. Over the naantlepiece were several portraits of saints, 
some of whom were represented as undergoing the most re- 
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Tolling penances ; others, in a state of beatitude. In tlie 
centre was a small shrine of carved ebony, lined with velvet, 
in which was an alabaster figure of the Madonna and Child^ 
a crown of small diamonds surmounting the Virgin's brow. 
On one side of the shrine was a human skull, and on the 
other, an open breviary. Sir Willis admired the workman- 
ship of the Madonna, but reddened as be remarked, " This 
is not a very English display. Miss Howard. 1 hope you 
are all strictly of the Anglican Church here?" 

Miss Howard, without the slightest embarrassment replied, 
'• The venerable diocesan, who superintends us, would scarcely 
like to hear our orthodoxy so doubted, Sir Willis. Those 
things are simply used as aids to spiritual devotion, and 
not, in the slightest degree, as objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship." 

** Oh ! if the bishop sanctions them, it is all right," said 
Sir Willis ; " nor can there be any objection, of course, to an 
image of our Lord^s mother, if not worshipped as in Italy," 
said Sir Willis in a satisfied tone. 

" We have not only the sanction of our excellent bishop in 
all we do," replied Miss Howard, proudly, " but the constant 
superintendence of the rector of RoseniSeld and his curate, 
all of whom, we feel it a sacred duty implicitly to obey, and 
on the same principle am I obeyed^ as Mother Superior of St. 
Anne's, by my dear children here, because delegated by 
holy Church, to exercise charge over them." 

" Glad to hear it,'^ exclaimed Sir Willis ; " let all things 
be done in order, is a good rule, and obedience to superiors, 
is the best test of religion." Then, turning to Lady Mow- 
bray, he added, " The very place for Clara, my love, I think 
we need not hesitate a moment longer in our decision." 

" Just as you please, of course," replied Lady Mowbray, 
sadly. ^' I could wish that Clara needed no discipline from 
her mother's side, but perhaps it is for the best, and I must 
be content." 

The subject of these last remarks heard them not. Lady 
Gertrude and Clara having turned to a recess at the further 
end of the room, in which stood a table, evidently intended 
as a sacramental altar, being covered with a richly embroi- 
dered cloth, and on it was a wooden crucifix, above which 
hung a painting of the Virgin Mary, with caudles, and a 
vase of fresh gathered flowers on each side. Miss Howard 
b&ving turned to see how Clara xeceWed ber mother's point- 
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ed rebuke, immediately crossed to the recess, and said with 
a heightened color. ^' Lady Gertrude will pardon me, when I 
say that this is strictly private." Gertrude of course apolo- 
gized, and the whole party left the room. When Sir Willis 
found himself again in the refectory, he remarked that they 
had not yet seen the Oratory, in which, he understood, was a 
handsome painted window, the gift of Lady Gertrude. Miss 
Howard seemed perplexed, and, for a moment, hesitated in 
her reply. " I fear. Sir Willis, that I must for the present, 
refuse you admittance there, as this is the hour of ' Terce,' at 
which some of the sisters, not occupied with the poor, are 
engaged at their devotions. I hope another time, I may 
have it in my power to meet your wishes. The Oratory is, 
however, simply a room appropriated to religious exercises, 
and apart from the window, contains nothing which I think 
could interest you." 

To this, of course, nothing could be said, and the conver- 
sation turned upon the necessary preliminaries for Clara's 
admittance in the course of a few days. Miss Howard then 
requested permission to say a few words in private to the 
young novice, if, in the meantime. Sir Willis and Lady Mow- 
bray would like to walk round the garden, from one part of 
which, was a view considered highly picturesque. Gertrude 
was also about to follow them through a glass door, opening 
upon a lawn, when a significant look from Miss Howard ar- 
rested her, and unperceived by the elders of the party, she 
followed the Mother Superior and Clara to the room from 
which they had returned but a few minutes before. Miss 
Howard then briefly explained to Gertrude, that in declining 
to show the Oratory to her friends, she had acted in obedi- 
ence to the injunctions of Mr. Grey, but under all circum- 
stances, this of .course could not apply to her, to whom the 
sisterhood was so largely indebted for a refuge worthy of 
its object. Then, turning to Clara, and laying her hand af- 
fectionately on her shoulder, she asked, '• And you, dear 
Clara, are now one of my own precious children, and there- 
fore, I wish at once to invest you with a badge of the Order, 
to which you will henceforth belong. Next week, I trust, 
you will be consecrated to the angel's life of a sister, by the 
revered incumbent of Rosenfield, and his curate." 

Miss Howard then entered the recess to which we have 
before alluded ; and, taking from a shelf a casket, she pre- 
sented Clara, first with a piece of parcbment, oti -^Vv^ ^^^ 
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written, tbe rnles of the society, and an explanation of the 
different "Orders" into which the "sisters" were divided. 
She then opened the casket in which were several small 
" badges " from which Clara was to make a selection. These 
had the appearance of pretty trinkets ; Clara chose one in 
the form of a triangle, a small silver bird suspended within 
it. This belonged to the " Order of the Holy Dove." to 
which the novice solemnly subscribed. Miss Howard re- 
placed the casket, retaining Clara's badge in her hand, and 
then, with great solemnity, she led the way to the end of a 
long gallery, where, softly opening a door covered with baize, 
she entered the Oratory. Nothing could exceed the sur- 
prise and admiration of both the visitors, as they entered 
what, in every respect, resembled a chapel, and, for its size, 
was beautiful in the extreme. At the upp^r end, was a 
large cross of rough-hewn wood, raised on a low white 
marble pedestal. On this were ranged several porcelain 
vases filled with flowers, four large candles, and a scroll of 
paper, on which were inscribed several names, both of the 
living and the dead, for whom the prayers of the sisterhood 
were requested. On the opposite side, was a painted win- 
dow, representing Christ washing the feet of His disciples. 
Underneath this, and raised on two broad steps of marble, 
stood the " altar," adorned with a rich cloth, on which was 
a small crucifix of ebony, the figure being delicately carved 
in ivory, vases of flowers, and two lighted candles. Near 
this *' altar" knelt three " sisters," their young heads bowed 
in rapt devotion ; several others occupied low open pews of 
carved oak, all engaged, apparently, in prayer, and dressed 
alike in plain coarse gray stuff. Miss Howard, after stand- 
ing for some minutes at the entrance, leaving the solemn 
scene to make its due impression on her guests, beckoned 
them to follow her. She led the way to the cross, and reve- 
rently bowed before it, and then motioned Clara to kneel 
down beside her. 

" Do you desire to dedicate yourself to a religious life, and 
to works of mercy ?" she asked. 

" I do," fervently responded Clara, trembling with emotion. 

" Do you promise unreserved and unquestioning obedience 
to your spiritual mother, let her command or require what 
she may ?" 

" I do," again said Clara, looking up with clasped hands, 
and a flushed cheek. 
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Miss Howard then stooped down and kissed her forehead, 
placing the badge of her Order round the neck of the kneel- 
ing girl. There was something so inexpressibly solemn in 
the deep stillness, the softened light, the kneeling sisters, the 
dark cross, and the whispering benediction of the Mother 
Superior, as she laid her hand on Clara's head, that Gertrude, 
too, instinctively knelt beside her, with emotions scarcely to be 
described. In a few minutes both the girls arose from their 
position, and Miss Howard, giving a small wooden hand-cross 
to Clara, said in a very low voice, " When thou shalt have 
learned the deep mystery of the cross, and ' accomplished 
thy self-surrender, thou shalt have discovered, wherein lieth 
the mystery of peace.' "* Clara took the cross and kissed it, 
and then concealed it, together with her " badge," under- 
neath her shawl. All three were now softly leaving the 
Oratory, Miss Howard leading them behind the pews, not to 
disturb the sisters who were still kneeling before the altar, 
when Gertrude suddenly started, for, in a small room or con- 
fessional, which they were passing, but had not before ob- 
served, lay a young girl full length on her face, her arms 
stretched out in the form of a cross ! 'i/lhs Howard looked 
vexed, but beckoning her companions forward, all hastily 
left the room. Gertrude for a moment felt shocked. Could 
she, indeed, be in England? She had seen such things 
practised among the Roman Catholics abroad, but this was 
no Romish convent ? When again they had left the gallery, 
Gertrude asked Miss Howard, for what reason that solitary 
girl was lying on the bare ground, apart from all the rest of 
her sisters ? 

*' I really cannot quite answer you, Lady Gertrude," said 
Miss Howard, carelessly, " as this belongs to the secrets of 
confession. Our reverend curate was here to-day, and prob- 
ably the sister to whom you allude, has had some sins of 
pride to acknowledge, for which such penance is a most 
wholesome discipline, and frequently practised here, as humil- 
iating to the pride of human nature." 

Gertrude shook her head, for she thought how far more 
would such an act — if imposed upon her, by any confessor on 
earth — irritate, rather than humiliate her mind ! She made 
no remark, however, but she sighed, and thought of Captain 
Mowbray. Miss Howard saw that an unfavorable impres- 

* " Sisters of Mercy," by Rev. J. Spurrell. 
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sion had been received, and, to neutralize it, wben she reach- 
ed the staircase, she turned round, that Lady Gertrude might 
now precede her, and said, in a voice of sweetest tone, *' The 
Lady Gertrude has now seen something of the blessedness 
of her noble boon, and may well repose upon the good work 
she has done to this holy, happy community, as one^vhich will 
merit a rich reward." 

Gertrude looked at the cold, haughty face before her, and 
thought how little it expressed the happiness which her words 
implied ; her own heart at that moment, feeling anything but 
at peace, or satisfied, she replied, with something like irony 
in her tone, " The good work has yet to be proved by its 
fruits, Miss Howard, before we can esteem it ' blessed.^ I 
confess that I should not like to see it actually hangiug 
upon the horns of the Papacy." 

Miss Howard reddened; and a look of stern displeasure 
obliterated all traces of the winning smile ; but she made an 
effort to command herself, and merely retorted, " The Lady 
Gertrude has been so much in Rome, I believe, that perhaps, 
such figures of speech should create neither pain or displeas- 
ure ; nevertheless, 1^ who have wandered little beyond the 
British soil, am at a loss to construe the meaning of such 
metaphor." 

" Nay," said Gertrude, sorry, and yet amused to see the 
effect of her momentary spleen, " it was only a little affec- 
tionate jealousy in behalf of this same British Isle, that 
made me revolt against the admission of an invader. I meant 
but to ask if what I have just witnessed is not a very near 
transcript of the Romish system?" 

*' 1 really cannot answer you," replied Miss Howard, look- 
ing very innocent. " I never apply myself to controversy, 
and therefore, am very ignorant of religious systems, apart 
from that of our holy Anglican Church. I obey Iter voice. 
Lady Gertrude, through that of my bishop, and know nothing 
of foreign creeds." 

" Oh ! as to that," said Gertrude, laughing, '• Rome and 
England will never quarrel on the score of creeds ; so far, at 
least, as St. Athanasius and the Apostles go ; and as Sir 
Willis Mowbray says, all must be right, if the bishop be 
head and chief." 

Clara looked reproachfully at Gertrude, but without fur- 
ther remark, all three returned to the refectory, where they 
found Sir Willis and Lady Mowbray, impatiently awaiting 
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them. After a few mutual courtesies the guests took leave 
of the Mother Superior. Clara lingered for a moment be- 
hind, to express her happiness in the prospect before her, 
and being warmly embraced by her spiritual mother, she 
bade her a hasty farewell. 

Poor Clara ! with a lightened heart, a conscience pervert- 
ed by delusions, false as they were fatal, she stood on the 
eve of separation from a dying brother, and parents, and 
home, and yet believed herself sealed to an " angel's life" on 
earth, to meet an angel's reward in heaven ! Casting away 
every duty which real Christianity involves; breaking asun- 
der the sweet ties by which God himself had bound her to 
claims of social life, in which as a daughter, sister, friend, she 
might serve and honor Him, by dutiful obedience and active 
kindness in her appointed sphere of usefulness ; in sacrificing 
all these for a mere illusive and morbid dedication of her- 
self to services not required of her, she was, alas ! " sowing to 
the wind, to reap the whirlwind ;" and wrapping her soul in 
the fallacies of a self-righteous religion, she was preparing a 
future dark day of painful retribution and regret, when she 
would awake from her spiritual trance to find how lighter 
than a feather must weigh all human merits, and human 
works, if balanced against God's holy law. 

The party now left St. Anne's, and preferring to walk 
through the village of Rosenfield, they sent on the carriage 
to wait them on the other side of the bridge separating it 
from the high road. In passing near some cottages tliey 
were attracted by a group of poor people, evidently engaged 
with some one needing their help, and they stopped to in- 
quire the cause, with a view of rendering assistance if re- 
quired. A good-natured looking woman came forward, and 
said, addressing Lady Mowbray, in reply, " Oh ! bless you, 
ma'am, it's only one of the Sisters of Mercy fainted away 
when she dressed Betsey Green's bad leg. They're wonder- 
ful good, to be sure, them sisters are, but there's plenty of 
us to do that for Betsey, the more's the pity that such ladies 
will force their hearts to things they ar'n't accustomed to ; 
and it vexes Betsey, too, only she don't like to say, she'd 
rather have one of us about her leg, because it's a part of 
their religion, you see, ma'am ; and they'd break their vow 
to the Almighty, if they didn't do everything that goes 
against their hearts to do. Howsomever the lady will soon 
come round again." 
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" Part of their reli^on ?" said Lady Mowbray, " I se6 no 
religion in dressing a sore leg, nor charity either, if others 
can (1(1 it who are more accustomed to the office." 

'• Lor, ma'am," exclaimed the woman, " that's nothing to 
what the sisters do sometimes. I have known some of the 
young things among *em, no older than my girl, go down that 
lane there, as lonely as it is, in the darkest nights, to go and 
see a sick woman, and read the Church prayers to her, down in 
that 'ere hamlet, as you may see, my lady, if you look agin them 
trees ; and sometimes, too, in such a pour-down rain, that I 
wouldn't send a cat out. and I've known 'era drenched to the 
skin, for they mustn't have an umbrella up, and all for reli- 
gion. My good man often says, our Mary shouldn't walk 
up that lane at nights, no how ; he don't think it's proper; 
but, in course, it's very good on 'em to do it ; some of them, 
I have heard say, is great ladies, too ; and our parson says, 
they've angels to take care on them ; and so I dare say they 
have, ma'am, for I never heard tell of any harm come to 'em 
yet, poor things; but they haven't been here but one winter, 
and my husband says he don't believe a word ahout the 
angels, because the ladies aint bound by any law to God to 
go and do such things ; perhaps that's true, but I don't 
know." 

Sir Willis and Lady Mowbray thanked the woman for her 
information, and walked on ; the former remarking, " I think 
those sisters are carrying things a little too far." 

" A great deal too far, in my opinion," replied Lady Mow- 
bray ; " I don't believe the bishop can possibly sanction such 
things ; why, Roman Catholic nuns couldn't do more." 

'' Nay, my love," said Sir Willis, " I saw nothing contrary 
to the Anglican Church ; and as to the sisters going out at 
nights, in '' pour-dowrO rain, as the woman calls it, that is all 
village talk, depend upon it ; a little of the marvellous, worked 
up to give effect to the gray dresses of the sisterhood. Miss 
Howard is, evidently, a very superior woman, and would not 
countenance any such doings. I think she is just the person 
to hold a beneficial influence over Clara's mind, until we re- 
turn to England in the spring ; when, she will be glad enough 
to come to us again ; and make herself happy at home. I 
cannot understand what is come to the child, that she should 
be so perverse ; she, who was once so remarkably tractable ; 
however, she will come round again, I have no doubt." 

Lady Mowbray sighed, but made no reply. Lady Ger- 
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trude and Clara, walking behind, heard none of these remarks. 
The latter, who appeared greatly elated by all she had feen, 
expatiated upon the angelic degree of self-denial exercised 
by the fainting " sister ;" but Gertrude thought it very fool- 
ish, because very needless and uncalled for; she saw no merit 
in such a work of supererogation, to which the sister was not 
called by any claim whatever ; so far from it, her services 
were evidently neither required, nor acceptable. 

The carriage now being reached, no more was said ; the 
party returned to London, each one differently impressed 
with their visit. 

Sttoh is a faint outline of an institution, originating in the 
futile hope of organizing a Protestant Society of women, set 
apart for works of charity and religious discipline.* Tliese 
societies were to be exclusively Protestant, while embracing 
the assumed beatitude of what was called, "the sacramental 
life," as enjoyed by Romanists devoted to monastic sanctity : 
yet, without those idolatrous ceremonies, which were consid- 
ered by the advocates of such societies, the only real barriers 
of separation, between Protestantism and Popery. In fact, 
the '• Sisters of Mercy" were to combine all that they con- 
sidered as the orthodox principles of both Churches, while 
equally avoiding the errors of each : a kind of Utopian oasis 
in the vast wilderness of life, as visionary in design, as it was 
dangerous in practice. We say not, that the motives were 
otherwise than pure, or well-intentioned, which first induced 
a trial of conventual discipline — for so, we may well term 
the " Rales," imposed upon the sisterhood — within the pale 
of the Anglican Church ; but, like everything that is based 
upon man's wisdom, apart from the " wisdom which is from 
above," the system itself was fallacious, and sinful, as neces- 
sarily opening a way for progressive error and abuses, which 
must ultimately prove its own destruction. Christianity can 
never be localized, or concentrated ; its very character being 
expansive and illimitable. Our Lord, himself, "went about 
doing good ;" His whole life in the flesh, was one of holy 
obedience to Gocl^ and of perpetual benevolence towards 
man; but, He went about to do His Father'' s will, not His 
own ; as He expressly declared, " I seek not my own will, 
but the will of my Father, which hath sent me." 'For, the 

* For a more detailed account of similar institutions, recently estab- 
lished in England, see a tract called " Sisters of Mercy," by the Rev. 
Mr. Spurrell, and also one by Miss Campbell, on the same subject 
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works which my Father hcUh given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me." Neither is there any 
warrant in Scripture, to authorize blind, unquestioninf' obc' 
dience to the constituted " Rules'^ of any human society on 
earth ; or to those who devise them, which are not clearly 
and wholly subservient to the obedience, first due to God, 
the '• Lord our Governor." As Christ Jesus asks of the per- 
verse Jews, " How can ye believe, which receive honor one 
of anotfiei\ and seek not the honor which cometh from God 
only .?" If, then, He who was, in His Godhead, '* Lord of 
all," submitted to become a servant for our sakes, ever obe- 
dient to the will of the Father, even in His very works of 
love, how far more does it behoove W5, as servants, indeed, 
to follow His blessed example, and to seek, not our own way, 
but the way ajypointed for us ; not to do our own will, but 
the will of God, according to the leadings of His good provi- 
dence. The principle of this holy obedience to God, lies 
deep within the heart of every true believer ; extending to 
those, under whose governance or authority He may place 
us, whether to our parents, or teachers, to our sovereign, or 
rulers, wherever we may do so, in subservience to His own 
commands. Such will be the fruits of Christian love, spring- 
ing from a pure faith in Christ our Saviour, although the 
husk of an evil nature will never fall from the fruit, until, 
ripened by the " Sun of righteousness," it is gathered for the 
kingdom of God in heaven. 

How presumptuous is it, then, — how arrogant in man, to 
devise for himself works for salvation, and call them Iwly, 
even while rejecting those which God himself has appointed 
for the servants of His blessed household. He may send 
one to the far-off boundary of earth's remotest regions, but 
the mission is still His own ; and the missionary, who is 
faithful in his work, will, day by day, consult the chart of 
God's holy word, that he may " keep the way, wherein he 
should walk ;" assured, that it will never direct him falsely, 
or lead him where he cannot find a " lamp unto his feet," 
and a " light unto his paths ;" for the unseen presence of the 
Lord, shall be as the " pillar of fire," before him ; but, not 
one task on the way, will be self-imposed as a ground of 
merit, — not one step advanced as a claim to reward. Or, 
the mission of piety may be confined to the narrow limits of 
a sick room ; to the orphaned family ; to the haunts of pov- 
erty; or, jvju to the lonely couch. In each, the servant 
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of the Lord will strive, earnestly and simply, to do bis Mas- 
ter's will ; although, only He who sent him to the task, can 
ever know, how hard to human nature, are the trials which 
it may involve. But t/iere, too, God is in the midst of them ; 
and the believer seeks no other witness of his meek endea- 
vors ; and even, while unconscious how like a fragrant flower, 
bis iufluencd steals through the atmosphere of his example, 
the holy principle of piety is taking root — how widely, none 
can tell — -to yield a hundredfold for the harvest of the judg- 
ment-day ; because the seed is of the Spirit of God, and God 
will multiply and bless that which the Lord hath planted. 
Or, Christianity may be called to a yet severer ordeal, amid 
the element of the world, eschewing evil, in the midst of 
evil. The pious child, may have to bear the opposition of 
ungodly parents. The Christian wife, or husband, or master, 
with the tempers, and the taunts, of those with whom they 
are associated. Such trials, are inseparable from holiness of 
life on earth, but, in each and all, the " Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth." His unslumbering eye bears witness to the 
inward conflicts, and outward tribulations of His children ; 
and the rainbow of His promise is arched over them, as an 
everlasting covenant, that " as is their day, so shall their 
strength be." But, these trials and conflicts must be inter- 
woven with the life to which every child of God is appointed, 
within the vineyard of the Lord's inheritance. His laborers 
choose not their allotment of ground. With cheerful, grate- 
ful hearts, they go wherever their Master sends them. 
Enough, that they are privileged to labor for Him, one hour 
or twelve ; whether beneath the sunshine or the storm ; for 
well they know, that the " Lord of the harvest" is working 
with them, and loving them with a love, which is their price- 
less reward ! In t/tat vineyard, we hear of no " contempla- 
tive life." In the blessed Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is parcelled out, as on a map, every line of instruction ; every 
pathway of duty ; every hill and valley of God's Christen- 
dom ; but, there we find no enclosures for monastic asceti- 
cism, or conventual seclusion. All is for active, practical 
Christianity ; and so far from any act of " voluntary humil- 
ity," being acceptable to God, it is our duty to avoid all that 
can needlessly aflflict the body, or disturb the mind ; and he 
who does so, on the principle that he is '' not his own," but 
is •' bought with a price," will be the one of all others, most 
patiently enduring, where avoidance of suffering, come iu 
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what form it may, lies beyond his own control. But, when, 
on the other hand, the disappointments and sorrows of life 
engender a longing desire for monastic austerity, it is a proof 
of human infirmity, and not of religious submission ; nay, it 
is, too often, the result of sullen and impatient tempers, 
which every precept of the Gospel, urges us to repel, to fight, 
to overcome. Neither are the penances of the cloistered 
penitent, any evidence of that '• godly sorrow" for sin, which 
^' worketh repentance" unto salvation ; they are rather the 
offspring of mortified pride, or morbid sensibilities ; mistak- 
ing the form, for the power of godliness. The real work of 
genuine repentance is a daily crucifixion of besetting sins ; a 
spiritual denial of every act and desire which can militate 
against holiness of life. The Christian's warfare is with him- 
self ; his own soul is the battle-field, where the enemies that 
assail him must be vanquished. It is tliere^ the great strug* 
gle is encountered, between the corrupt nature and the sanc- 
tified spirit : it is there^ the believer will summon the grace 
of God, by prayer, to effect the victory, which no moral power 
can achieve ; and it is within the heart itself, that the deep 
reality of self-denying faith, must be exercised, a thousand 
times more painful and difficult, in its unseen, silent striv- 
ings, than all those outward inflictions of the body, which 
serve but to deceive the soul, and to debase the very prin- 
ciple of Christianity ; reminding us of the poor maniac, who 
was " night and day in the tomb, cutting and maiming him- 
self with stones," urged, as we are told, " by an evil spirit 
within him." 

But, to return from these disgressions, on the evening of 
the Rosenfield visit, Sir Willis Mowbray sent for Mr. Grey, 
whom he received alone in his study, where he usually re- 
tired after dinner, for a quiet hour. He still retained an 
unabated regard for his former chaplain, and was often influ- 
enced by his advice in matters of family business. So, now 
he was wholly guided by him, in the removal of Clara to the 
temporary charge of Miss Howard, which being finally ar- 
ranged, Mr. Grey left Sir Willis, to seek a private interview 
with Lady Gertrude, as the only opportunity he was likely 
to command, for some pecuniary settlements, before his de- 
parture from England. She met him in her own sitting- 
room, and soon the conversation turned upon the morning's 
visit to the " Sisters of Mercy ;" when Mr. Grey, was not 
slow to perceive that some disappointed feeling, mingled with 
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her admiration of the Oratory, as a beautiful specimen of 
artistic taste; but, she evidently avoided dwelling much upon 
the subject ; at once telling him, that, in accordance with his 
directions, she had placed her promised contribution of five 
hundred pounds towards the erection of the '• Home of Peace." 
In acknowledging the generous boon, he dwelt forcibly upcn 
the pious character of the institution, and then, with con- 
siderable tact, he urged upon Gertrude, her deep responsi- 
bilities as one baptized to the Church ; entreating her to 
oontinue stedfast in her adherence to its principles, that she 
might receive the mysterious unction of its holy sacraments, 
amidst all that must try her faith and obedience, which it 
would be the great aim of many, with whom she associated, 
to pervert and frustrate. ** My prayer for you, dear Lady 
Gertrude," be added, " will ever be, that you may be guarded 
from heretical influence ; would that I could persuade you, 
before the world can ruffle the peace of your spirit, to seek 
shelter from its sorrows, in that happy sisterhood of mercy, 
where the evil of the world is unknown ! Kemember, it is 
a blessed thing to resign even father or mother, for right- 
eousness' sake." 

Mr. Grey immediately saw, by the countenance of Lady 
Gertrude, that he had gone too far, and for once had over- 
rated his own influence. For the first time, something like 
suspicion had, that day, been awakened, unfavorable to that 
influence, and this -had mortified, fully as much as it had 
pained her. The last remark of Mr. Grey seemed now to 
confirm that suspicion, and she replied, in her usual tone of 
sarcasm, when irritated, " Papa, must first endow me with a 
step-mother, who may be sufficiently disagreeable to drive 
me from the shelter of his own loving care ; besides which, 
my wayward will must be considerably schooled in the 
mere a, d, c, of moral submission, before I could possibly 
learn the great lesson of St. Anne's, comprised in its ' Rule 
of Holy Obedience ;' which, every novice must, I find, learn 
80 well by rote, that even a sigh of contradiction must nev- 
er fall upon the ear of the Mother Superior, even where 
common sense, setting aside a far higher principle of intelli- 
gence, might legitimately oppose * rules,' which are as danger- 
ous to tlie soul of her who commands, as they are debasing 
to the whole character of those who must obey. Clara, who 
is in an ecstacy of delight, has just given me these ^ direo- 
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tions' to look over, and they have quite satisfied me, how 
little I could ever be worthy of such an * angel's life.' " 

Mr. Grey felt exceedingly vexed ; but, accustomed to La- 
dy Gertrude in her perverse moods, he appeared not serious- 
ly to heed her, and smiling, replied evasively, *• You do not, 
I know, really mean what your words might imply, I should 
otherwise be, indeed, both surprised and grieved. What 
* rule' has so especially displeased you, my fair friend ? you 
Lave, probably, altogether mistaken its meaning." 

" Nay, that is suflficiently plain," replied Lady Gertrude, 
taking a roll of parchment from the table. *• You will find 
by what I shall read to you, that the Mother Superior of St. 
Annie's, is to be obeyed with the same reverent submission, 
as that which is due to the Lord Jehovah ! The ' Rule of 
Holy Obedience' runs thus, ' Ye shall ever address the spi- 
ritual mother with honor and respect ; avoid speaking of her 
among yourselves ; cherish and obey /ter with holy love 
without any murmur or sign of hesitation or repugnance, but 
simply, cordially, and promptly obey, with cheerfulness ; and 
banish from your mind any qiiestion as to live wisdom of 
tJie command given you ! If ye fiiil in this, ye have failed 
to resist a temptation of the Evil One.'* And, then, to 
crown the whole, as if such restrictions were not sufficiently 
imperious, the blasphemous exhortation of the spiritual 
mother, on giving these 'Rules' to Clara, was ' when j^ou 
hear me speak, you should think it is the voice of Jesus 
Christ.'t Thus. Mr. Grey, the real mother, to whom a child 
is bound by every sacred obligation, holds neither part nor 
lot in this miscalled ' holy obedience.^ The ' dear daughter 
in Christ' may leave a parent's roof, not only without that 
parent's permission, but in spite of her known disapproba- 
tion ; while, infatuated to believe, that it is a righteous act, 
even in defiance of that holier command, * Children obey 
your parents.' " 

" That same word," said Mr. Grey, " declares, ^ He that 
loveth father or mother' more than Christ, is * not worthy' of 
Him." 

*' The sophistry of such an interpretation," interrupted 
Gertrude, impatiently, " may impose upon the ' Mother Su- 
perior,' and her abject children, but not upon a mind like 
yours, Mr. Grey. If we love the Lord Jesus Christ, you 

* " Sisters of Mercy," by Eev. J. Spurrell, p. 16. \ Ibid. p. It 
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know well, that we best prove that love, by honoring the 
authority of those whom He has appointed to hold rule over 
us, and to cherish those ties, by which He may have bound 
us to the duties of social life. Father and mother, are Grod^s 
vicegerents; in disobeying them, we disobey Him, unless, 
themselves rebelling against the Holy One, they would com- 
pel us to the ninks of their own disloyalty. Then, and then 
only^ must the child forsake the earthly, for the heavenly 
Father. Yes, Mr. Grey, and with your real piety of heart, 
you would be the first to remind me, that such is the spirit 
of our Lord's commands, that were my father, the veriest in- 
fidel, the love of Christ should constrain me but the more 
patiently to endure, all that his infidelity might inflict ; so, 
that I might set before him, the power of Christ, which could 
alone bind me to his side. But, on the other hand, if, in* 
deed, even my father, were to command me, contrary to 
God's commands, to break a moral law, or to compromise a 
religious duty ; or, did he, with the ill-abused trust of pa- 
rental authority, bid me marry a blasphemer, — a man, living 
without God in the vg^rld, — then, would I, God helping me, 
forsake all, choosing father to follow Christ, even, if driven 
to a wilderness, where ravens only could bring me food! 
But, this is a far different reading of that holy text, to all 
which is taught by the ' rules' of St. Anne's." 

Mortified and pained, beyond measure, by the unlocked 
for impression thus evidently received, against the very chan- 
nel, through which he most expected to win the heart of 
Gertrude to his own views ; Mr. Grey remained, for some 
moments, silent and embarrassed. Rarely, did his master 
mind meet with any such antagonism from those whom he 
resolved to lead, but it only tended to give additional mo- 
tive to his determination of winning her over to his own 
views and to the Church he served, while fully aware that 
ehe was not to be guided, like most others, by mere com- 
mand of moral force, but could only be impelled by the un- 
der currents of an imperceptible tide, onwards upon the 
stream of his resistless influence. Nevertheless, although 
yielding an implicit deference to the intellectual superiority 
of Mr. Grey, she would frequently, in her more wayward 
moods, strive for mastery over a will, which in spite of herself, 
she knew, was dominant over every other. Little did she sus- 
pect, how often, in reality, that strong mind was subjugated 
by her own power over a heart, devotedly, but most uuhap- 

11 
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pily, attached to her ; and nerer had these eontendiBg feeP 
mgs been so powerfully called forth, in his intercourse with 
Lady Gertrude, as at this moment of her implied doubt and 
reproof At length he looked up, and said, with perfect self- 
command, '• Dear Lady Gertrude, your censures of Miss 
Howard, and her establishment, arise, I feel persuaded, from 
some misapprehension. I know of no service, or obedience, 
required of the ' sisters,' incompatible with that of the 
Church, which it is their holy aim to honor, in submission 
to the will of God ; nothing subversive of an earthly pa- 
rent's authority, if it trench not upon that of higher claims, 
I have heard of no such * rules/ as* those you have so unspar- 
ingly criticised, and believe, tlmt, by some mistake, that pa- 
per, or parchment, containing them, which you say Clara re- 
ceived from the Mother Superior, refer* to something quite 
distinct from St. Anne's." 

" Then it is as I suspected," said Lady Gertrude, frankly ; 
^'^you know little or nothing of the interior management of 
an Institution, whose system well designed, has been abused 
or perverted, by an ambitious superintendent. But, these 
things ought not to be, and I verily believe they have in- 
volved you in suspicions, which, from my inmost heart, I 
think unjust towards you. although, after what I have seen 
to-day, they may not be altogether unreasonable." 

Mr. Grey started ; an angry expression passed over his 
countenance, as he said, bitterly, •• This is the work of Cap- 
tain Mowbray ; and is as cruelly unjust to me, as your own 
strictures against Miss Howard. Something^ I see, has vexed 
you, and prejudice has misapplied, what, in itself, may be per- 
fectly blameless, if better understood ; but, the matter shall 
have my earliest attention." 

Lady Gertrude made no reply to these remarks, but, as 
as if she had scarcely heard them, she said, " You know how 
little sympathy I have in common with Lady Mowbray, for 
hitherto I have thought her cold and selfish, as she is doubt- 
less worldly ; but I have, within the last hour, seen how 
brightly the mother's love burns within the casket, which out^ 
wardly, looks like one of ice. Almost on her knees, has she 
vainly urged upon Clara, the claims of a sick, perhaps, a dying 
brother, and the yearning of her own heart for the confidence, 
and affectionate companionship of her only girl, in what may 
terminate, a melancholy and fruitless exile. All this, she 
pleaded with the unaffected earnestness of genuine feeling 
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for which I had scarcely given her credit ; all, to induce the 
child whom she had good right to command, rather than en- 
treat, to obey the real, and give up the fictitious mother ; to 
be a ' sister of mercy,' indeed, to the suffering brother, need- 
ing a tender nurse's care, far more than the poor of Rosen- 
field can do, who have the power at hand, and willing to help 
them. I have no brother, and my mother is in heaven ; but, 
oh ! how did I then wish that I could take a sister's place 
beside poor Arthur's couch, and soothe, with a daughter's 
duteous sympathy, that mother's aching heart ! Yet Clara, 
that once affectionate, docile, grateful Clara, could resist it 
all, exulting in that resistance, as a holy surrender of herself, 
for ' righteousness^ sake,^ and impiously, — although, perhaps, 
with unconscious impiety, — declare, that thus she had vowed 
to abandon kindred and home, for the ^ ineffable union with 
Christ,' in that * angel's life' on earth, which would alone pre- 
pare her for glory in the life to come ! And Clara will go 
forth to the ' Home of Peace,' the most devout, and the most 
deluded of its sisterhood. She will kneel before that beauti- 
ful altar, not to present the sacrifice of a contrite, humbled 
spirit, but to triumph in the strength and constancy of her 
own righteousness, in bearing the persecutions of a mother's 
resentment ; and she will kneel before the cross, and thank 
God she is not like Gertrude Austyn, although at this mo- 
ment, she has spurned that real cross, which He who was 
crucified, would have her take up, in patient, self-denying 
submission to the will of God, in those domestic charities, 
to which He has appointed her. This is the teaching of the 
'Mother Superior; and when Miss Howard boasts of a 
bishop's sanction, and your own, to a system which savors far 
more of the Jesuit priest, than of a Protestant prelate, I am 
constrained to say, that I believe her, in heart, to be more 
a Roman, than an Anglo-Catholic ; and I feel at this moment, 
that, perhaps, better had my right hand perished, than have 
given money for such work, if these be its fruits." 

Mr. Grey had turned so deadly pale, that Gertrude felt 
for a moment alarmed ; and, mistaking the source of his emo- 
tion, she said affectionately, " I meant not thus to pain, or to 
condemn yoi/,, Mr. Grey, for I blame you not. You have, I 
see, been deceived, but the power of reparation is in your 
own hands, and well I know it will not be neglected, if through 
mistaken confidence in one, who goes beyond her ofl&ce, you 
have been beguiled into unwatchfulness, very unlike your usu- 
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ally unremitting care, over every portion of your charge ; and 
it IS on this ground only, I would have presumed so far upon 
your indulgence, in what may, I fear, look like censure to- 
wards yourself" 

" Alas ! Lady Gertrude," said Mr. Grey, mournfully, " is 
there no drawing back, within yourself, from the holy princi- 
ple of submission to the Church, that thus you cavil at its 
discipline, because, perchance, an error of judgment has mis- 
led one who is but human, to some act of mistaken zeal, in 
her difficult mission, in which she is yet inexperienced? 
and because a weak-minded girl has decided a course for 
herself, which she should have left to the discretion of 
others ?" 

" I have judged the case neither by the one, nor the other," 
replied Gertrude, firmly ; " but by the authenticated rules 
of a system, wholly at variance with the Articles of our An- 
glican Church, which, shame be it said, I had never even 
read until yesterday ; and I now ask you, solemnly, to tell 
me, are not some of your own views opposed to them ? and 
if so, can you conscientiously remain in the Anglican, or 
Church of England, as an Anglo-Catholic priest, bound as 
you are, and must be, to subscribe unreservedly to those very 
Articles, so long as you profess to be one ? I do not ask 
this lightly, and I feel sure, that you will not deceive me in 
your reply." 

Gertrude spoke this in a tone both of dignity and defer- 
ence. The painful suspicions of Captain Mowbray, against 
the being now standing before her, vividly rose to her remem- 
brance, and, although she still believed them to be unjust, 
she fixed an earnest, searching look upon her companion, as 
if she fain would read upon his calm, intelligent countenance, 
denial of an implied and painful charge. But, even with 
all his surpassing powers of self-command, for a moment he 
quailed before that glance, as he paused, with downcast eyes, 
to consider the answer most likely to evade her straight-for- 
ward appeal, without an actual falsehood, still repulsive to 
his better principles. At length, he replied, in a low, sad 
voice, *• Most assuredly I can and do subscribe to those Arti- 
cles, as a faithful servant of holy Church ; although, I may 
conscientiously believe, without denying them, that we, her 
ministers, are more especially called upon to press forward 
to a higher and holier 'sacramental life,' than can be attained 
by limiting our faith within the compass of any Articles ; 
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but, surely, such aspirations give no contradiction to their 
undoubted value, while we simply aim to merge the mere 
letter into the spirit of their apostolic meaning." 

"And does not this meaning merge into the Papal 
Church ?" asked Gertrude, pointedly. 

" Were I a priest of that Church, Lady Gertrude, a sus- 
picion to which your questioning evidently tends," replied 
Mr. Grey, with more sternness than he had ever before ad- 
dressed her, " even you would scarcely dare venture to inter- 
rogate me, on matters touching its holy mysteries. But, I 
will once more answer you, that the truest son of the Angli- 
can Church may well earnestly desire that a ' unity of faith,' 
and a ' bond of peace,' should amalgamate into one, divided 
members of the Apostolic Church, by removing the errors 
of both parties, and so cancelling their unhappy differences. 
The great mistake of one is, perhaps, the doctrine of excom- 
munication, which no earthly power can be entitled to exer- 
cise. The deeper sin of the other lies in its doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, — a doctrine which opens the door to every 
heresy, since ' the righteousness wherein we must stand at the 
last day, is not,' as the ultra-Protestant asserts, * Christ's own 
imputed obedience, but our own good works.' * Such views, 
I trust, are not incompatible with an honest conscience, seek- 
ing, in all humility and earnestness of purpose, to be a fol- 
lower of Christ, faithful to the holy Catholic Church, of 
which I am a most unworthy servant." 

" Say not unworthy, Mr. Grey," exclaimed Gertrude, with 
a flushed cheek. " I have done you wrong, even by a doubt- 
ing word, although my own heart ever believed you true in 
heart and purpose ; of all men, the most devoted, and self- 
denying. Good men seem widely to differ in their views of 
scriptural truth ; but, I do believe, in all essential grounds, 
they perfectly unite. Do you forgive me the pain which I 
see I have inflicted — I will not say needlessly — for I could 
not bear the shadow of a doubt to rest upon one whom I so 
highly honor and esteem ? one who will ever be remembered 
gratefully, as my spiritual guide and friend." 

Lady Gertrude arose, and walking forward to Mr. Grey, 
she gave him her hand, as, with a sweet, beseeching smile, 
she seemed to supplicate the pardon of a superior. An ashy 
paleness had again overspread the wan and exhausted coun» 

* Newman's Lectures on Justification, p. 60. 
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tenaoce of Mr. Grey ; and even in his eye, stood a glistening 
tear, so rarely seen to tremble there. He took the offered 
hand of Gertrude in both his own, while his lips murmured, 
rather than spoke, a fervent blessing. For the first time, 
and the last, he kissed that hand ; but, it was with the rever- 
ent homage of a subject to a queen ; and then, abruptly, he 
left the room. They never met again ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 



^ Oh I there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end. 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend." 



Alice Everard and her brother sat together under the 
wide-spreading branches of that "old oak-tree," where so 
often, in happier days, they had basked in the spring-time 
of childhood, without a thought of those stem realities which 
were so early to teach them the great lesson of life's disci- 
pline. Algernon had outgrown the boy ; and, although his 
manly countenance expressed the deeper thoughtfulness of an 
expanded intellect, it still retained the bright glow of buoy- 
ant youth, reflecting the sunshine of a joyous heart. But, 
often now was that sunshine overshadowed by the deep sor- 
row of his beloved sister, so silently and meekly endured, 
that it claimed a tenfold sympathy from those who too well 
knew the lasting character of grief within a heart like hers, 
even while the chastened spirit rose above it all, to repose an 
unmurmuring trust on that holy will, which " moves in a mys- 
terious way," around the pathway of the just; dispensing 
the showers or sunshine of grace, as faith needs the one or 
the other, in its growth within the spirit of a child of God. 
She asked not why she had been thus stricken, by a sorrow 
of all others, she might think was the least deserved. In- 
flicted, indeed, by a mortal hand, it was yet enough that her 
heavenly Father had permitted it to fall, when, by the faint- 
est breath. He could have moved it far away, had he not seen 
she needed it. The name of Earnest Willoughby had been 
engraven too deeply in the hearts of all around her, to be 
forgotten, but it nev^r now reached her ear ; and although, 
as yet, he lived in her every thought, she daily strove to un- 
link him from the strong hold of her aff'ections, which she 
resolved should never more be enchained by human love. 
And yet, she felt that he was wronged by the world's 
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indignant reproach, and that it nmst be so ; for few could 
appreciate the motives of an act towards her, in itself dis- 
honorable ; but, while she reprobated the weak infatuation 
which had beguiled him, she could not doubt the integrity 
of his motive ; and it was, perhaps, a natural source of con- 
solation, that he had suffered to the full as much as she had 
done, in cancelling their engagement, for conscience' sake, 
upon a principle, indeed, too truly based upon sand ; but 
which, nevertheless, had been mistaken for gold ; and while, 
therefore, it was now to be the great struggle of her young 
life to love Ernest, only with the cold regard of a painful 
estrangement ; yet, there was no reason why she might not 
pray for him, and pity him ; as one, who was still a servant 
of God, and in His sight, perhape, as greatly »inned against, 
as sinning, under an influence powerful as it wa& unprinci- 
pled. But, in such feelings, she knew that she must hence- 
forth stand alone ; they would meet with no responsive sym- 
pathy from either her father or her brother. She had silenced 
their reproaches, but saw that she had jailed to n^itigate their 
indignation * so, now, her silent intercessions at the throne of 
a merciful High Priest, in behalf of the erring one, must 
remain as the cherished secret, within her blighted heart : 
and the name of Ernest Willoughby be like music which 
liad passed away, but left its sweet cadence still lingering 
mournfully around the men>ory of her mind; although it 
could return no sound to fsM upon another's ear. 

Immediately after the last departure of Ernest from Earls- 
wood, the return of Algernon had been hastened by the sad 
tidings of his stster'^s altered position, detailed in a letter 
from his father. It had, also, been proposed that Lady Ger- 
trude should accompany him from London ; but Alice had 
entreated to be left alone for a little while, and Mr. Ever- 
ard knew her too well to urge anything against which her 
own feelings decided ; but he did not know how doubly sharp 
the edge of her sorrow had fallen, under a conviction that 
Gertrude had been an instrun^nt in the fearful work of her 
devastated happiness ; that she, too, had deceived her trust- 
ing love, and by a clandestine influence, had strengthened 
Ernest in his infatuation. True, she was herself infatuated, 
equally led by Mr. Grey, to yield both conscience and judg- 
ment to his own subtle opinions ; but even this, in the up- 
right mind of Alice, could plead no extenuation for a want 
of confidence, amounting to treachery towards herself. Un- 
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der these circnmstances, therefore, she felt indisposed to meet 
Lady Gertrude, until more equal to the painful explanation, 
whicli must necessarily be encountered, before the same inti- 
macy coind be restored, which once so closely and so ten- 
derly united them. All this had added to the full measure 
of her heart's deep grief ; but while she declined the proffer- 
ed companionship of her cousin, the real cause was known 
only to herself It was enough that she wished to be alone ; 
her father asked not why. So Algernon only was summon- 
ed, and without an hour's delay, he set off for home, impa- 
tient only to share the distress which no human sympathy 
could remove. Alice met him with a smile, but it was so 
sad that he would far rather have seen her weep. She was 
pale as a lily ; her whole weight seemed bending beneath the 
unutterable weight of mental suffering. Algernon pressed 
her to his faithful heart without a word, while unresistingly 
she laid her head upon his bosom like a weary child ; but 
when she felt his tears upon her cheek, she looked up, and 
fondly passing her hand over his face, she said with a calm, 
low voice, " Algy, my own dear brother, you and papa are 
all the world to me now ; I will try to be happy and grateful 
for two such priceless blessings." 

Algernon brushed away his tears, and still supporting her 
with his arm, he exclaimed, " My darling Alice, never shall 
you want a heart devotedly to love, or a hand to protect you 
while I live ; and if your brother can make you happy, we 
shall have many summer days together yet ; so cheer up, my 
sister. Life has its dark night hours, but these pass away 
before that ' joy which cometh in the morning,' over which 
no mortal hand can cast a cloud." 

" I know it, Algy, and you must teach me each day to seek 
that joy, for I am very weak, and feel helpless as a child. 
I have worshipped idols, and knew not that it was idolatry, 
until my heavenly Father broke them down. He has done 
well. I do not for a moment murmur." 

Algernon looked upon the patient girl, with almost more 
of admiration than pity. " It is you, Alice," he said, " that 
even now is teaching me a lesson, which I pray Grod may not 
be learnt in vain." 

A hectic flush had risen to the pale face of Alice, but not 
a tear trembled on her eyelid. She had met her brother on 
the terrace, and both now walked on in silence, until Mr. 
Everard, who had only just been made aware of Algernon's 

11* 
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arrival, hastened forward to welcome home his noble boy, 
who at that moment seemed more than ever the stay and 
comfort of his declining years ; for he knew what he would 
be to Alice, and it was already a great relief to see him at 
her side. 

Some weeks had elapsed since that welcome return, when, 
as we have said, Alice and her brother sat beneath the ^ old 
oak-tree." Algernon had been reading to her, while she 
worked by his side ; but her thoughts began to wander, as 
memory, reflecting the lovely scene in reality before her, call- 
ed up images to its surface which were but phantoms of the 
past. Algernon knew that thus it often must be, and ever 
watchful of his sister's peace, he at such moments tried to 
turn the current of her painful musings, by conversation 
foreign to such associations. So, now he led her to the won- 
drous discoveries of geologists, and soon the well-tuned mind 
of Alice responded to the touch which aroused her from 
earth to heavenly things. Algernon spoke of the difficulty 
of reconciling a system, professing to prove death as antece- 
dent to the fall of man ; but Alice reminded her brother 
that the angels had sinned before Adam was, and therefore, 
as sin and death are declared in the holy Scripture, to be ever 
inseparable, so death may, then, have passed upon all created 
life in that period or dynasty of creation, although man him- 
self was not yet in being. But she admitted that these were 
deep questions, to be approached with reverence and humil- 
ity, carefully avoiding every fanciful theory which could 
tend remotely to deny, or dispute the revealed word of Grod. 
Algernon also remarked, that he had been much struck with 
a fact which he had never considered, that light having been 
created some days, or periods before the sun, it was not a 
mere reflection from that orb, as he had supposed. All 
which, only convinced him how limited is our reception of 
either natural or revealed religion ; how much we should 
have to learn and study, when faith has yielded to sight; 
when we should no longer read as with stammering lips, the 
Divine lessons of Jehovah : nor see only *• through a glass 
darkly," the surpassing wonders of His creative omnipotence, 
and of His exceeding love, in those of redemption and grace ! 
Alice thought such themes would occupy the purified intel- 
ligence of angels and " saints made perfect," throughout the 
eternity of their existence. Scarcely had she spoken this 
when Mr. Everard was seen hurriedly walking up the grassy 
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ascent toward them, and immediately Alice arose to meet 
him. 

" Mr. Graham has just been here, my love," he said, " to 
tell me that he thinks poor Miss Rodney can scarcely sur- 
vive the day. She is quite insensible, lying in a state of 
drowsy stupor, and I am going at once, to see what we can 
do for little Dora, in her aflfliction." 

*• Oh! let me go with you, my dearest father," exclaimed 
Alice, " I may be of some comfort to poor Dora, in her mel- 
ancholy watch. I know what this trial will be to her, and it 
must be a dreary thing to be alone, by the side of death." 

" You must not think of it, Alice," said Algernon, anx- 
iously ; " you are wholly unequal to such an exertion, and 
the sight of Dora's distress alone would make you ill." 

" It would make me more ill, to think of her distress, and 
not be with her, Algy dear," answered Alice, with a sad, 
sweet smile. 

" What say you, my father ?" asked Algernon very unwil- 
ling that his sister should be exposed to any additional 
sorrow. 

" Alice is so seldom wrong in her judgment of what is 
right, my dear boy," replied Mr. Everard, looking affection- 
ately at both his children, " that I think we must leave her 
to do as she, herself, feels disposed. All I would urge is, 
that you drive her to the Rectory, while I walk on without 
delay." 

No further objection could be raised, as Alice, grateful for 
her father's' confidence, expressed herself quite equal to her 
friendly mission. Mr. Everard, therefore, walked on, leav- 
ing the others to follow as proposed. 

The Rectory of Glencombe has been noticed in the earlier 
part of this tale, as once the home of Mr. Everard. For 
many years past, it had been tenanted by a lady, one of those 
" old maids" generally supposed to have nothing to do, wor- 
thy of an immortal spirit, and, therefore, to be employed for 
everybody else, lest but for such kind consideration, time 
might hang heavily on the lonely one ; or selfishness absorb 
the interests of a mind too active to be literally idle. Thus 
it is, we presume, that, of the whole race of female bipeds, 
no class are more overburdened with claims of head and 
heart, than the maiden sisterhood of our country ; at least, 
such among them, whose minds are attuned for higher aims 
than the frivolous occupations of the world, humbly seeking 
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disoipleship with the Lard Jesus Christ ; these being often 
the most laborious aud self-denying portion of society, while 
few there are who can appreciate their patient, cheerful labor, 
because, generally speaking, it invoWes those ^-odds and 
ends" of active, or passive benevolence, of which small ac- 
count is taken, in the great sum of human affairs. Of this 
class was Miss Rodney, she, who after sixty years of a well 
spent life, was now unconsciously passing away to that " rest 
which remaineth for the people of God." Among the many 
who had claimed her maiden care, was an orphan niece, the 
only child of a brother-in-hiw, who, having wasted his inher- 
itance upon the dreadful chances of gambling, died an early 
victim to its carking anxieties, leaving a widow and family to 
suffer the penalties of his extravagance. Miss Rodney was 
first to render aid to the unfortunate, and almost penniless 
survivors ; but briefly did the widow need it, so soon was she 
laid beside her husband's grave, blessing with her latest 
breath the sister whose pious influence had thrown a halo 
round her very sorrows, and who had early led her to seek 
for herself the source of that light, until her own soul thirs- 
ted for the " living waters" which, through the grace of God, 
became to her as a well, springing up unto everlasting life. 
Miss Rodney was far from rich, although perfectly indepen- 
dent ; but her income being only a life interest upon proper- 
ty entailed upon an elder brother, she had no power to pro- 
vide permanently for her sister's children. Nevertheless, 
she became as a mother to the orphaned family, devoting 
herself to their instruction ; teaching them the great lesson 
of combining submission to the will of God, with persever- 
ing industry. The two elder children were boys, early pro- 
vided for as agriculturists in Australia ; but the little Dora, 
a delicate girl, became more peculiarly the adopted charge 
of her generous aunt, who, aware that whenever it might 
please God to call her home, the poor orphan, humanly judg- 
ing, would have to walk alone through the difficult and often 
painful pathway of poverty, had spared no efforts to culti- 
vate her understanding, to strengthen her mind, and above 
all, to prepare her for the battle of life, by arming her with 
those religious principles, the " unsearchable riches of 
Christ," which can never fail to supply every needful bless- 
ing for time and eternity. Dora Stuart, thus trained, be- 
came all that a loving child could be, to her who had adopted 
her J and thus the evening of Miss Rodney's life had been 
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gladdened by the affectionate gratitude of Dora, reflecting 
back upon herself, the sunshine which her own benevolence 
had imparted so freely to others. The necessity of greater 
economy, had led her to the retirement of Glencombe, where 
a friendship of no ordinary character had arisen between the 
tenants of the Kectory and the Everard family. They had 
shared with each other every passing joy -and sorrow, with- 
out an iDtervening cloud to chequer the even course of a 
long tried and confiding intimacy. 

It was by the side of Miss Rodney's death-bed, that Alice 
now stood, hand in hand with Dora, watching the last sleep 
of their beloved and honored friend. They looked upon the 
pallid invalid — for sufferer we can scarcely call her — and al- 
most envied the sweet saint, whose warfare of life was thus 
" accomplished," and in whose soul the victory of triumphant 
grace was achieved. Alice especially felt this ; but she 
checked the rising wish to " depart and be with Christ," as 
the offspring of a murmuring, rather than a resigned, spirit ; 
and then she endeavored to draw, from that scene of solemn 
peace, lessons of Divine instruction, embodied in that won- 
drous work, which lay well nigh finished, before her, in the de- 
parture of a redeemed soul ! Had the dying one never suf- 
fered many a heart sorrow ? many a conflict against sin, of 
which the world knew nothing? She had warm and gener- 
ous feelings. Had these never been wronged and disap- 
pointed ? She had identified herself with the calamities of 
others ; had been friend to the friendless ; mother to the or- 
phaned ; benefactress to the poor. And who could be all 
this, without much patient endurance of difficulties, of coun- 
teracted efforts, of misplaced confidence, and of ungrateful 
requital ? Yet all these things had been submissively en- 
countered, for His sake, who had endured so far more than 
all for li£r I She had stored them in the records of her life's 
history, not as merits, but as mercies — as works her Lord 
had given her to do, and trials He had given her to overcome ; 
and she asked no higher reward for the one, than His own 
Holy Spirit to do them well ; and, in the other, that His 
own strength might be " made perfect in her weakness." In 
herself, she was the unprofitable servant ; in Him she was 
the '• adopted of the Father," and, as she had lived, so was 
she dying, trusting wholly to the blood of Christ, for the re- 
mission of her sins, and to the righteousness of Christ for 
her admission to the family of Grod in heaven ! All this 
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seemed revealed to the soul of Alice Everard, as an exam- 
ple for her encouragement in patient well-doing ; and now, 
in the fulness of her heart, she knelt down beside the bed 
of the sleeper, and asked, that, Grod helping her, she might 
" do likewise." 

Presently, the silent watchers were aroused by the deep 
and irregular breathing of the invalid. A few convulsive 
sighs succeeded, and then, suddenly, every throb was stilled ; 
the happy spirit had taken flight, and the cold, inanimate 
form alone remained to tell of departed life ! 

Poor Dora, who had restrained her tears, lest her aunt 
should wake, and be disturbed by grief no longer in her 
power to assuage, now threw herself across the bed, with one 
cry of anguish, as if once more, to call the spirit back to bless 
her ; and then, well aware of the full measure of her calam- 
ity, she wept such tears as can scarcely unburden a heart 
which is too full to feel conscious of relief 

It was then that Alice, with all her native energy of mind, 
threw off every selfish and enervating remembrance, to 
fulfil the melancholy duties before her. She spoke words of 
holy consolation to the afflicted girl, without any attempt to 
strain the fortitude which, for a moment, had so naturally 
forsaken her. She suffered her to lament ; but told her that 
Jesus, who had wept with the sisters of Bethany, was equally 
touched with human sorrow now, and was at God's right 
hand to plead for the weak in faith, and to sympathize in 
her own calamity. Dora pressed her hand in silent reply, 
but soon became so still, that Alice felt almost alarmed. 
With the servant's aid she raised her, but the poor mourner 
had fainted, and Alice lost no time in removing her, while 
thus insensible, from the corpse, round which she lay en- 
twined ; and when Dora recovered her consciousness, she 
found herself on her own bed, Mr. Everard and Alice ad- 
ministering to her restoratives. When a little more revived, 
they both endeavored to persuade her to remove at once to 
Earlswood, but the proposal was firmly declined. Alice then 
wished to remain at the Rectory, but evidently, greatly fa- 
tigued, to this her father could not consent ; he provided 
against the alternative, and a warm-hearted neighbor, greatly 
attached to Dora, was soon in the house to supply his daugh- 
ter's place. Daily, however, was Alice seen returning to the 
house of mourning. She carried no cross in her hand ; she 
wore no peculiar dress or badge of mercy to proclaim her 
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missions of benevolence. The cross was in her heart, and 
she was clothed in the garments of true humility and unos- 
tentatious piety. The providences of God directed her foot- 
steps, and the work which He gave her to do, that she did 
in all simplicity of heart as " unto the Lord." 

The chief mourner, professedly, at Miss Rodney's funeral 
was her elder brother, from whose property her annuity had 
been derived. This had always been a source of irritation 
in his mind ; for, although he had enough and to spare, he 
wanted all, and thought it hard to be burdened with claims, 
however small they were in proportion to the riches entailed 
upon himself He had frequently reproached his sister for 
supporting the children of an extravagant man at his expense, 
and when Miss Rodney pleaded against the injustice of such 
a charge, he defended it by saying, that if she had more than 
she required, she ought to give it back to her own brother, 
from whose resources it was drawn. All this, however, she 
had met with Christian forbearance, sorrowing far more for 
the spirit which could thus covet the orphan's bread, than 
annoyed by the vexatious disputes which, now and then, dis- 
turbed her peace. So heavy had been her claims, that it 
was only by dint of great economy, she had saved about two 
hundred pounds for her beloved charge, and this legacy was 
all that poor Dora could claim for her support. Her case 
had been laid before her uncle, with caution and delicacy, by 
Mr. Everard, who entreated him to settle a small annuity 
upon her, as a resource in the event of illness or distress. 
But Mr. Rodney only replied, haughtily, that, as he believed 
his sister had bestowed upon her a most excellent education, 
paid, in fact, out of his own property, he could do no more 
for her ; but hoped she would find no difficulty in soon pro- 
curing an independent situation as governess, in the mean- 
time she had funds for her temporary maintenance. 

The funeral was over. The uncle had departed, and Dora, 
a delicate-looking girl, scarcely twenty years of age, was left 
to encounter the rough storms of life, without a home, or one 
bright prospect, to sustain her, under the accumulated sor- 
rows and anxieties of her desolate position. But she had been 
trained in the " nurture and admonition of the Lord ;" her 
faith reposing on His blessed promises, she felt that, how- 
ever dark was the way before her. His hand would lead her 
through it, that He would never leave her, nor forsake her. 
She dared not yet dwell much upon the past. Its happy 
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reminisoenoes might unnerve her for present exertions ; hnt 
she resolved, with God's blessing, to prove worthy of her 
who had labored so faithfully to make her so, and to instil 
within her mind those deep principles of vital piety which 
she was now called upon to exercise and prove. 

Mr. Everard, on the morning after the funeral of his old 
friend, walked early to the rectory, his benevolent heart full 
of sympathy for the orphan in her bereavement. He found 
Dora already employed in her melancholy task of packing 
up for removal. She was calm and resigned ; and there 
was a dignity in her sorrow which struck Mr. Everard as re- 
markable in one so young ; but it was the very greatness of 
her calamity, which had braced her mind to a resolute en- 
duranoe of its consequences. She received Mr. Everard 
with grateful respect, expressing a deep sense of all his fath- 
erly kindness towards her. After some further conversation 
of a desultory nature, Mr. Everard said, '' And now, Dora, 
I am come to ask what we can do for you? I have allowed 
you to have your own way hitherto ; but I must now have 
mine, and take you back with me to Earlswood." 

" Gratefully will I accept your kind invitation, Mr. Ever- 
ard, for a little while ; but I must speak to you of the future, 
and feel sure that you will advise me for the best." Dora 
seemed for a moment unable to proceed, but struggling agaiust 
her emotions, she continued, " You know, sir, that my dear, 
dear aunt, for many years past, has been preparing me for 
this very trial ; I am anxious to fulfil, as far as possible, 
what I know would be her wish could she now express it. 
She spared no pains to educate me, that I might become in- 
dependent through my own resources, and the time is come, 
when these must support me." 

Mr. Everard looked at her with his sweet, bland smile, al- 
most surprised by the fortitude manifested in her calm self- 
possession. " All this is as it should be, my dear Dora, and 
it was upon this very subject, I came, thus early, to talk with 
you. I have already found a situation which may do as a 
beginning ; but you must allow yourself a little time before 
you enter upon any such engagement." 

Poor Dora felt a shudder pass through her frame, at the 
prospect of realizing so immediately, what she had, neverthe- 
less, most earnestly desired to obtain ; but she shrank not from 
it, and replied, firmly, " I {par, dear sir, that any such indul- 
gence just now might weaken my purposey and render the 
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trial even yet more difficult to meet. To-morrow I can 
leave this dear home, and after a few days' rest at Earls- 
wood, I trust that I may feel quite equal to enter at once, 
upon my novel duties, if required ; in which I will endeavor 
to do credit to your recommendation, and to her memory who 
prepared me for them, both by precept and example." She 
said this with a faint smile, tears trickling down her cheek, 
and then added, " The Father of the fatherless will help me. 
I know ; and you too, will pray that He may bless me." 

Mr. Everard was deeply touched by the faith and simple 
earnestness of the young Christian before him. He replied 
with much feeling, " The Lord will bless thee, Dora, and 
keep thee in all thy ways. Fear not, for He is with thee." 

Both remained silent for a few moments, and then Dora, 
looking up timidly, asked, " Where is the home you have so 
kindly found for me, dear Mr. Everard? And how many 
pupils shall I have under my charge ?" 

" You will have but one, my child," replied Mr. Everard, 
smiling ; " and she will be tolerably tractable, I dare say. 
Earlswood will be your home, and Alice your pupil, if you 
will undertake the task, and agree to the terms I offer 
you." 

Dora looked amazed ; but in a few moments she seemed 
to comprehend the generous proposal, and she replied, shak- 
ing her head, " No, no, Mr. Everard, that cannot be ; indeed, 
it is better that I should at once exert the talents on which, 
so far as it be God's will, I must henceforth rely for my 
support." 

Mr. Everard was, however, serious in his proposal ; not, of 
course, to give Alice a governess, but he had for some time 
past, felt very anxious to find for her, a companion of suitable 
age and similar pursuits, to be a sister in her loneliness, and 
which recent circumstances had rendered more than ever, not 
only desirable, but imperative. The only difficulty had been 
to meet with a mind of congenial sentiments, in all the essen- 
tials of intimate companionship, without which there would 
be in such a tie, more of restraint than sympathy or pleasure. 
But in the character of Dora, was peculiarly combined all 
that could blend harmoniously with that of his precious 
Alice ; and he, therefore, now looked upon the young orphan 
as a boon given him m G-od.to be cherished as another child ; 
while, on the other hand, he rejoiced in giving a home to the 
homeless one ; thus averting from the high-minded girl, those 
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deep trials for which she had so nobly prepared herself. All 
this was explained to Dora, whose heart responded in deep- 
est gratitude to the generous kindness of Mr. Everard, while 
inwardly acknowledging the wonderful interposition of her 
heavenly Father, in thus providing for her beyond all that she 
could have asked or desired. The sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing, however, from anxiety to comparative relief, was almost 
more than she could bear, and the heart that was so strong 
in its desolation, seemed for a moment, bowed down beneath 
an overpowering sense of mercies received. Further prelim- 
inaries were soon arranged for Dora's removal to Earlswood 
on the following day, and Mr. Everard, with a lighter heart 
than he had for some time known, hastened home to tell 
Alice of what he had done; nor was he disappointed in the 
result. Sincerely attached to Dora, nothing could have given 
her much more pleasure, and Mr. Everard felt already, in 
the affectionate acknowledgments of his beloved child, that 
bis mission, thus doubly blest, had not been a fruitless or mis- 
taken one. 

A few days subsequently to these events, Mr. Everard was 
walking with Algernon on the terrace, and appeared so unu- 
sually depressed, that every effort which the latter exerted to 
amuse and cheer him, seemed unavailing. At length, after a 
silence of some minutes, he asked, in an anxious tone, " What 
think you of Alice, my dear boy ? Her spirits are better, but 
her strength seems failing, and at times she looks so ill, that I 
cannot but feel very uneasy about her, and hardly know what 
is best to be done. Mr. Graham strongly recommends change 
of scene. Aberystwith is now out of the question — its very 
name would recall painful associations ; but I have serious 
thoughts of taking her to the Continent. We might go up 
the beautiful Khine without much fatigue ; its exquisite 
scenery would divert her mind, and the change of air tend 
to invigorate her general health. Mr. Spencer would, I 
believe, very gladly take my duties here for two or three 
months." 

" The very plan, above all others, my dear father, that 
would most conduce to her relief; one which, I am sure, 
would please her on every ground. Alice does look ill, and 
the patient, meek submission with wl^h she struggles to 
overcome her natural sorrow, is so toWbing, that I often 
look at her until I feel as if my own heart would never be 
happy again. How any man could renounce the love of such 
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a being, I cannot imagine ; but sure am I, that he was not 
worthy of her ; and all is for the best, I am persuaded, if 
Alice herself will but think so, and cheer up." 

" So far as it is the will of God, she does think so, Algy," 
replied Mr. Everard; "but we must talk of this no more; 
it sometimes sorely tries my faith." 

Father and son now returned to the house, and both felt 
it a great relief to see Alice no longer alone in her employ- 
ments. Dora Stuart was reading to her as they entered the 
breakfast-room, and the two girls, drawn to each other, not 
only by congenial sentiments, but through afflictions in which 
they could mutually sympathize, each one made an effort to 
be cheerful, that the other might be diverted from painful 
memories. In the evening of that day, Mr. Everard told 
Alice of his proposed expedition to the Rhine, to which she 
listened with more evident interest than she had done for some 
time past, where her pleasure was principally concerned. 
Her father, who had never yet learnt to disconnect Lady 
Gertrude Austyn from his own family, expressed an earnest 
desire that she should be requested to accompany them, as on 
every ground the change might materially benefit her, and 
her society add greatly to the pleasure of the whole party. 
Alice immediately offered to write to her their united invi- 
tation ; and this point being settled, charts, engravings, and 
books of descriptive scenery, illustrating the route proposed, 
so beguiled the whole party from their sadder memories, that 
Mr. Everard especially entertained sanguine hopes that he 
had, indeed, decided upon a change most acceptable to his 
drooping child ; while the bright and buoyant mind of Al- 
gernon, rising to a yet higher point of hope, sketched out 
such glowing pictures of all that they were to hear, and see, 
and do, that even Dora was amused into many a smile, and 
all felt something like a gleam of returning happiness, which 
bad been so sadly overshadowed by those dark clouds never, 
perhaps, wholly to be dispersed again. 

Lady Gertrude addressed her reply to the general invita- 
tion received through Alice, to her uncle, expressing unaf- 
fected regret that she could not accompany the Earlswood 
party in their delighful wanderings abroad, being in daily 
expectation of her father's arrival. Nevertheless, she pro- 
posed passing a few days with them, if any suitable escort 
could be found to take her in charge from London. Her 
whole letter was so evidently written in depressed s^irita.^ 
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that Mr. Everard at once saw that the heart of the writer 
was ill at case. Alice fully sympathized in this conviction; 
and, notwithstanding their late painful estrangement, which 
had almost insensibly arisen between them, she now yearned 
to welcome back the dear companion of her happy years, ad- 
vocating her return to £)arlswood, as anxiously as she had 
of late declined it. At length, it was decided that Algernon 
should go to London on the following day, to be her escort, 
and that, unless Lord Errisford arrived, Gertrude should 
remain with them until the time of their departure for the 
Continent. Anxious, however, to meet her cousin free from 
all painful restraint, Alice wrote most unreservedly to Ger- 
trude, entreating a candid reply, in explanation of those vague 
doubts which had so greatly distressed her. This was not 
done without effort, as involving subjects so immediately 
connected with Ernest Willoughby ; but she felt it was due to 
Gertrude that there should be no secret misgiving against her; 
while she, too, would feel it an inexpressible relief, could she 
be assured that she had not taken part with Mr. Grey, in the 
influence which had been exerted to separate Ernest and her- 
self To this, she urged a faithful reply, before they could 
meet, that the subject might never personally be mentioned 
between them ; for, although it was her duty not to foster its 
remembrance, it was impossible, as yet, to think of it without 
deep anguish of heart. 

Lady Gertrude received this letter alone. Her heart beat, 
and her cheeks flushed, as she read what so vividly recalled 
both her happiest days and her most unhappy reflections. 
What could she do? She had solemnly promised Mr. Grey 
never to reveal the secrets of the Church whose servants 
were bound to win souls to the pale of safety and salvation, 
through any means, however questionable they might in them- 
selves appear. This had taken so strong a hold upon the 
conscience of Gertrude, that she felt a superstitious dread of 
retracting a promise, although it was one involving so much 
duplicity. It had already made her miserable, and the letter 
of Alice seemed to fill up the measure of her bitter self- 
reproach. But the arch-fiend never loses his opportunity of 
abetting those who affect to resist his temptations in their 
own strength. Pride rose to the heart of Gertrude, in place 
of repentance, and while conscience struggled hard to bend 
her heart to prayer, pride, alas ! obtained the victory, as it 
urged her against all concession. Alice had no right after 
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all to accuse her. neither was she bound to defend herself 
from that accusation. Her own motives had been good and 
pious, she had obeyed the voice of the Church, speaking to 
her through its commissioned delegate, and therefore she 
would never betray what was beyond her power to remedy 
or remove. In this spirit, then, she replied to Alice, ex- 
pressing herself the aggrieved party, by suspicions unworthy 
of defence ; and that whatever calamity had arisen, in which 
none more than herself had sympathized, it had never been, 
even remotely, under her control How could she influence 
the affairs of the Church ? Ernest Willoughby had been 
actuated, in the great sacrifice he had made, by the holiest 
convictions that it was required of him ; and, however severe 
had been its execution, he could not have cancelled his own 
dedication to God without sacrilegious perjury, and conse- 
quent ruin to his soul ; a motive which Alice herself, would 
appreciate when time had softened the trial, in which she 
was necessarily and painfully involved. 

To the upright, well-instructed mind of Alice this reply 
was vague, insincere, and wholly unsatisfactory ; for it rather 
confirmed than removed her suspicions, of having been, in- 
deed, deceived by one so long and so tenderly trusted. This 
was a fresh drop of bitterness poured into her full cup of 
sorrow, but it still remained a secret within her own bosom. 
With a deep sigh she destroyed the letter, nor were its con- 
tents ever ki^wn to others. Algernon was on his road to 
London when it was received, and although Gertrude would, 
under all circumstances, gladly have made excuses to decline 
her visit, she could not well do so, having herself proposed 
it, and given Algernon the trouble of a long journey to meet 
her wishes. Alice was first to welcome her arrival at Earls- 
wood, anxious to manifest no angry remembrance of what 
had passed, although its impression remained, greatly to 
lessen the pleasure of seeing her. On the other hand, Ger- 
trude, expecting a cold reception, had resolved to show her- 
self offended ; but when she caught sight of Alice in the hall, 
awaiting her, pale as a marble statue, the tearless eye, once 
bright with the gladness of hope, now heavy m its expression 
of an inward sorrow, patiently endured, she started, amazed 
at the change which grief had thus wrought in one too young 
for time to have bowed the form, or to stamp decay upon the 
face. She sprang from the carriage, every feeling of pride 
swept away by the one overwhelming thought that 5/*^ had 
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taken part in the sad wreck before her. In a moment Alice 
was clasped fondly as ever to her affectionate heart, and the 
words, " My own dear Alice !" burst from her lips ; recall- 
ing tones and words of other days, which fell like music on 
the ear of that stricken one, and she, too, at that moment, 
forgot all else, save that Gertrude was once more restored to 
her, aft^r a long and eventful separation, unchanged at least 
in warm and generous feelings. All this passed more quick- 
ly than we could write it. Mr. Everard, too, soon welcomed 
back his lost child, as he called Lady Gertrude, and leading 
the way to the drawing-room, the whole party assembled 
there, where Dora had remained alone, not to intrude upon 
the meeting of the cousins. 

The next few days passed more cheerfully than could have 
been expected ; but it was evident to all that Gertrude was 
not what once she had been ; the spirit of her mirthful na- 
ture had given place to the moody fitfulness of an abstracted 
mind. That she was unhappy all could see, but none could 
fathom the cause. Mr. Everard attributed it to the unset- 
tled state of her religious views ; Algernon suspected her of 
attachment to Mr. Grey ; and Alice more rightly judged 
that it arose from a consciousness of some secret self-re- 
proach, combined with the estrangement towards herself, 
necessarily consequent upon the past, however painful to 
them both. Gertrude appeared always more at ease with 
her uncle than with any other member of their little circle ; 
she frequently made excuses to be alone witt him, and at 
such times Mr. Everard endeavored to improve such oppor- 
tunities, by leading her mind to those great truths of Chris- 
tianity, which he saw had been undermined by the subtleties 
of an unsound theology.* To such lessons Gertrude ever 
listened with att^tion and interest ; but she rarely made 
any comment on them, evidently anxious to avoid religious 
discussions, remarkable in one naturally most unreserved 
and inquiring. But slie was^ still too much the pupil of Mr. 
Grey to venture far upon forbidden grounds of controversy, 
and in such reserve was acting upon his latest injunctions, 
communicated to her in a long farewell letter, (written the 
day after their last interview,) announcing his immediate de- 
parture from England, with Ernest Willoughby, under circum- 
stances which precluded him from seeing her again. The 
whole letter was dictated by such deep and earnest interest 
towards her ; was so full of anxious apprehensions and solemn 
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caution, lest she should be again drawn away from the piire 
doctrines of the true Church, in which her faith was sealed, 
that it produced an impression upon her mind amounting al- 
most to a superstitious dread of the powers vested in the 
Church, to bind her soul captive to its own sinfulness, if she 
ventured to dispute its authority, and so forfeit its absolu- 
tion, by yielding to those inward convictions, which, in spite 
of all such fears, often urged her to a right reception of the 
truth. 

The intercourse between herself and Alice, did not con- 
tinue as the first meeting seemed to promise, nor was it, per- 
haps, possible that it should do so ; both avoiding everything 
like confidential interchange of thought or feeling. Lady 
Gertrude felt this estrangement most deeply, and in one of 
her most wretched moods, she resolved to acknowledge all 
that had passed to Alice, for she could bear this restraint no 
longer. Conscious as she was that nothing could wholly vin- 
dicate her own conduct, yet she was fully aware that Alice 
did her injustice, and that a confession of all the circum- 
stances under which she had been induced to strengthen Er- 
nest in his terrible resolution, would at least go far to exon- 
erate her from the worst suspicions of her cousin. She 
knew, however, that this might cost her much, as she would 
have to communicate it to Mr. Grey, in whose estimation it 
would, doubtless, appear like the betrayal of a sacred trust ; 
nevertheless, she had quite made up her mind to the more 
upright course, let the consequences to herself be what they 
might. But all this acted upon the peace of poor Gertrude, 
which, added to some undefined apprehension respecting her 
father, and the perpetual recurrence of melancholy reflec- 
tions, in which Alice and Ernest, the Mowbrays, and Mr. 
Grey, were alternately associated, so preyed upon her spirits, 
that her inward wretchedness could no longer be wholly con- 
cealed from the observation of others. 

The Earlswood party had now all retired to rest, and 
Gertrude only waited until sure that Alice was alone, to 
seek an interview with her, before she slept that night. 
Something, however, brought Alice unexpectedly to her 
room. Gertrude had been weeping bitterly, and traces of 
tears were still evident on her face, as she sat in her dress- 
ing-gown, listlessly awaiting the time when she might be sure 
of encountering no third person. Alice was about to draw 
back, feeling that her visit might appear intrusive at such a 
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moment, but Gertrude immediately arose, and putting her 
arm around her, drew her to where she had been sitting. 
Alice, however, only anxious to avoid all discussion which, 
she thought, could only now lead to more painful results, 
continued standing, and Gertrude, thus repulsed, drew her 
arm away. Alice, after a pause, merely explained the reason 
of her being there, and, with some degree of coldness, ex- 
pressed a fear that she had intruded. Gertrude looked at 
her reproachfully, and tnen replied, " It was my purpose to 
seek you, Alice, had you not been here; /, therefore, might 
have been the intruder ; but what I meant to say would 
now, I believe, be ill timed, I need not therefore detain you." 

" I would willingly hear anything that could give comfort 
to either of us," said Alice ; " but I scarcely hope this could 
be at present^ and needless explanations might only tend to 
aggravate painful feelipga on both sides ; unless, indeed, you 
think the power is mine to serve you, for I see that you are 
unhappy." 

" I nave many causes to make me so," replied Gertrude, 
mournfully, " and one, not the least, is that you no longer 
love me." 

" I must ever love you, Gertrude," said Alice, gently ; " but 
if not as once I did, you can scarcely be ignorant that the 
fault is your own." 

" It may be more my misfortune than my fault," replied 
Gertrude, in a tone of irritation. " You are unjust, Alice, 
for you pre-judge, and then reproach me ; whereas, did you 
know all, you might forgive my motives, at least." 

" Are you quite sure that these were influenced by a right- 
eous principle ?" asked Alice ; " that your affections moved 
them not ?" 

This was too much for Gertrude ; she drew herself up, 
and, looking sternly at her cousin, she said, '' Is it possible 
that Jealozisy has stirred you to such a groundless taunt as 
that ?" 

" Nay," replied Alice, soothingly, not aware how greatly 
her words had been misunderstood, " I have neither right 
nor reason to be jealous ; and the charge is altogether for- 
eign to my remark. But, if you touch upon the subject of 
jealousy, I wish you manifested less of it in ypur conduct 
towards poor Dora." 

"Jealous of Dora?" exclaimed Gertrude, inexpressibly 
surprised. " I admire her far too much to feel jealous of 
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ber ; but if yon allude to my remark of tliis morning, I again 
repeat, that a time was, when no human being could so whol- 
ly have engaged you. as to make you forget that I am here 
only for a few days, and might therefore claim, without a 
feeling of jealousy, some portion of the time now devoted so 
exclusively to another. But, let us say no more, Alice, we 
had better never meet again than be thus together without 
love or confidence." 

Alice gave a deep sigh, and seemed to pause, as if half 
doubtful whether she should say more, or leave her cousin 
without reply ; but Gertrude, now roused to something like 
resentment, waved her away, and, sitting down, burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Alice looked at her with both pity and surprise, but merely 
eaid, •• I will go, then, Gertrude, and only regret that anything 
t«mpted me to seek you in your present state of temper ; for 
it seems too truly, that we can only now meet to make each 
other very wretched." 

Gertrude raised her bowed head, exclaiming, " Temper ! 
oh ! how little do you know me !" But Alice had left the 
room, and the friendship of years was crushed beyond repair. 

Alice, whose physical strength was unequal to any excite- 
ment, sat down when again alone in her room, faint and ex- 
hausted, feeling as if every hope of her life, one by one, was 
to wither away and die ! She had in reality deeply wronged 
Lady Gertrude, who, with all her faults, was incapable of the 
temper attributed to her, so true it is, that when confidence 
has been uprooted, suspicion soon supplants it, spreading poi- 
son around the soil in which it lives. Thus, within the mind 
of Alice Everard mistrust and doubt cast their baneful shad- 
ows over every word and action of Lady Gertrude, unjust as 
they were ungenerous, but Alice knew not herself 

On the other hand, Gertrude, painfully aware of both, 
equally, in this instance, wronged her cousin, believing that, 
in the bitterness of an unmerited sorrow, she had become 
susceptible of jealousies unworthy of herself, and cruelly un- 
just to others. But here Gertrude was mistaken, for Alice, 
in allusion to the source of her alleged motives, glanced solely 
at Mr. Grey ; while Gertrude, in her very innocence on such 
grounds, not unnaturally misunderstood it, as having refer- 
ence to Ernest Willougliby ; an imputation as revolting to 
herself as it was remote from the thoughts of Alice. All 
these counter-currents militated against any approach to rec- 
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onciliation, and acting injurioosly upon tbe mind^ of botb, 
the estrangement of the eousins became complete. How 
different had been the result, could Alice have read the heart 
of Gertrude when she drew her that evening to her side, re- 
solved, in all humility c^ spirit, to lay bare her inmost soul, 
and seek forgiTeness where she bad been led to deceive and 
wrong her. But she had unkindly repulsed her, mistaking 
the grounds of a good and affectionate impulse ; aad had, 
unconsciously, indeed, broken the last link between them, 
and aroused feelings of angry disappointment in place of 
peace and mutual forgiveness. 

It was now impossible that anything like free, or even 
friendly intercourse could longer exist between the cousins. 
Lady Gertrude, deeply feeling this, made excuse for her im- 
mediate return to London. Mr. £verard alone, of all the 
party, opposed this sudden determination, lor even Algernon^ 
suspecting something like the truth, refrained from any 
attempt to prolong a visit, which he saw embarrassing and 
painful both to Gertrude and his sister. It was, therefore, 
arranged that on the following morning he should escort her 
back to the busy metropolis. 

So the Lady Gertrude departed, clinging only with fond 
regret to her uncle, who, dearer to her than ever, seemed now 
the sole remaining tie to bind her affection to the sweet 
memories of Earlswood I 



CHAPTER XVII. 



^ Like him whose fetters dropped away, 
When light nhone <»Vr his pr son ; 
Wy spirit touched by mercy's ray, 
Hath from her chains arisen. 
And shall a soul Tliuu bid'st be free, 
Return to bondage? Never! 
I'bou, oh ! Lord, and only Thee, 
I live for now, and ever I" 

Sacrkd Mklodikb. 

About twenty miles south of Lanciano, in Abruzzo Cite- 
riore, is a small village on the coast, once called Valetta, and 
here, in a low room of one of the neatest houses which that 
remote place afforded, sat two young men earnestly engaged 
in the study of the Holy Scriptures. Both were apparently 
about the same age ; the shortest, perhaps, a few years the 
senior ; and both wore the plain black dress of English cler- 
gymen, although without any distinctive peculiarity, such as 
is now assumed by those calling themselves Anglo-Catholic, 
imitated, probably, from that of the Romish priesthood. The 
eldest was, indeed, a Church of England missionary, awaiting 
only the arrival of a merchant vessel from Alexandria to a 
neighboring sea-port, in which he had engaged a passage on 
his return to England, after a laborious mission of five years 
to Jerusalem, Aleppo, and Cairo. His companion was Er- 
nest Willoughby, who had two years previously, as we have 
seen, accompanied Mr. Grey to Rome ; there he accidentally 
met a college friend, and although, when at Oxford, they 
were by no means on intimate terms, they were subsequently 
drawn together by that strong claim of national brotherhood, 
which seldom fails to unite even strangers to each other when 
meeting on a foreign soil. 

The health of Ernest had derived no benefit from the air 
of Italy ; and his spirits became even yet more depressed by 
the exciting scenes of the imperial city, for which he had 
neither inclination nor physical strength. Even the society 
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of Mr. Grey failed to administer comfort, and although he 
became more and more devoutly rigid in the discipline of 
the Church, his gloomy apprehensions only increased; for 
while anxious to obey to the letter every prescribed means 
of sanctification, doubting nothing of their eflScacy to spirit- 
ualize a truly pious mind, he suffered such lassitude of heart 
and soul in all his religious duties, that they seemed but to 
aggravate a perpetual warfare between an earnest desire to be 
holy, and bitter self reproach, that the means of holiness were 
to him but as means of increasing condemnation. Fasting 
had ceased to be a mortification, for he felt no inclination for 
food ; the penance was rather to eat than to forbear ; Mr. 
Grey, therefore, urged upon him that of the hard pallet,* rec- 
ommended as a substitute in self-denial, as presenting a full 
refreshment from that rest, for which his outworn mind and 
wearied body most yearned to enjoy. Alice Everard seem- 
ed perpetually present, like a spirit haunting him in silent, 
uncomplaining sorrow, which his own hand had been com- 
pelled to inflict, and painful misgivings would often rise to 
question, after all, the righteousness of the infliction. He 
had confessed this to Mr. Grey, who too well understood the 
ordeal of such feelings not to sympathize in them ; but he 
could only press upon him more strenuous exertions to over- 
come the assaults of Satan, promising that all these things 
would but tend to his final triumph, if he persevered in a 
course of holy obedience. Such was the state of his mind, 
when Ernest Willoughby met his former fellow-collegian, and 
under such circumstances he gladly consented to accompany 
him on a proposed tour to the Holy Land, where so many 
objects of touching interest might divert him from his inward 
wretchedness. To this he was strongly encouraged by Mr. 
Grey, who had many reasons for urging it. Engaged in pri- 
vate affairs of his own, apparently of a mysterious and secret 
character, he frequently felt that Ernest was a restraint 
upon him, requiring more of his time than he could well de- 
vote from the claims of higher duties ; and apart from him- 
self, the prospect of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, seemed above 
all other, the best calculated to give tone to the weakened 
mind of his friend, as directing both his heart and imagina- 
tion to the very source of spiritual adoration that would in- 
spire a sense of the majestic character of Christianity, sym- 

* Froude's Remains, vol. i. pp. 30-44. 
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bolized in the sacraments of the Apostolic Church. But 
who can compass the ways of the Lord ? Who can limit or 
direct the achievements of His grace? The wisdom of this 
world is " foolishness with God," and the designs of man are 
brought to naught by the power of the Holy Ghost if they tend 
not to the fulfilment of God's purposes. Mr. Grey had ac- 
complished the fatal perversion of Ernest Willoughby from 
the pure doctrines of evangelical Christianity, while every 
day the tendency of his lessons set more and more directly 
towards the Roman Catholic faith, persuading him that in 
all essentials it differed nothing from that of all true-hearted 
Anglicans. So, when in Italy, he had assured him that he 
might unite with the Christians of Rome in their religious 
services, without any dereliction of duty as an Anglican 
clergyman, the few Protestant places of worship throughout 
the Papal States, being inadequate and unfit for the minis- 
trations of the priestly office. All this he believed, and 
there were times when kneeUng in the " dim religious light," 
beneath the splendid dome of St. Peter's, and before that 
magnificent altar, round which the fragrant incense arose as 
a " sweet smelling savor," that a solemn awe would steal 
over his senses, and lead his soul captive to the enchant- 
ments of those idolatrous ceremonies. The journey to Pales- 
tine being decided, he was not long in making preparations 
for leaving Rome, as it was necessary to limit within the 
smallest compass his travelling baggage, leaving his books 
and all heavy articles behind him. In a few days, he and 
bis Oxford friend embarked for Alexandria, and thence 
travelled by easy stages to Jerusalem. Oh ! how his heart 
bounded when he found himself, indeed, standing upon the 
very ruins of that devoted city, where every inch of ground 
proclaimed the wondrous history of man's redemption, and 
the awful sacrifice by which it was purchased, in the ignomin- 
ious death of the Redeemer ! 

His companion, however, whose chief object of travel was 
to visit the banks of the Nile, and whose heart was less 
to\iched by the associations of Judea, remained but a short 
time in the Holy Land, anxious to reach the Egyptian river 
before the summer was further advanced. But Ernest who 
was too deeply interested to leave it only cursorily explored, 
determined upon a longer sojourn ; and having accidentally 
met with an English missionary, whose intelligent mind and 
Sterling principles soon won upon his esteem, it was arranged 
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that for a short time he should become his gnest. Bat he 
left him no more. Mr. Monteith became not only his com- 
panion and friend, but his instructor in the Hebrew and 
Syriac languages ; this led to a closer study of the Holy 
Scriptures than Ernest had ever before attempted, and fre- 
quent were the discussions between the two students, whose 
views were, at first, so greatly at variance. At length Mr. 
Monteith challenged Ernest to a controversy on the doctrine 
of the atonement, embracing also that of justification by faith, 
and it was in preparation for this, when he could command 
no access to uninspired writings in reference to the subject, 
that the " Word of God" became to him the " power of God 
unto salvation." 

And where was Ernest Willoughby when thus the Gos- 
pel was revealed to his soul, like light to the eyes, from which 
thick scales of darkness had fallen ? Was he surrounded by 
the splendor of architectural magnificence, the pompous ar- 
ray of costly robed priests, or the gorgeous and imposing 
ceremonies of a carnal religion ? No ; he was beside the 
brook Kedron, in the lonely garden of Gethsemane, kneeling 
near the very ground on which the Saviour suffered His last 
mortal agony, *' the just for the unjust ;" betrayed by a " fa- 
miliar friend," deserted by beloved disciples, the heavens His 
only canopy, the earth His only pillow. There Ernest knelt, 
and wept, and prayed ; there^ for the first time, he felt that 
the Church of God was not limited to a " house made with 
hands ;" it was in the wilderness, if one repentant sinner, one 
converted unbeliever, worshipped there in " spirit and in truth ;" 
it was where the contrite offered the sacrifice of a " broken 
heart ;" where faith was the censer from which the prayers of 
that heart rose as incense to the throne of God ! and there did 
Ernest feel how worse than vain, indeed, were all those " beg- 
garly elements" which substitute the " material for the immate- 
rial !" But now he cast them off like fetters which had enslaved 
his soul, and roused himself from the lethargy of unhallowed 
delusions. Wherever the missionary labors of Mr. Monteith 
called him, there Ernest accompanied him. His health 
strengthened, his mind regained its vigor, and his natural 
energy returned, while constantly exercised in useful studies 
and active engagements ; and then he learnt in what real 
self denial consisted. He no longer enervated his physical 
system by fastings such as required supernatural powers to 
endure. He was " moderate in all things ;" he nourished the 
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body, that it might support his mind to bear the fatigue of 
an active and often arduous career ; and in proportion to a 
soul ' healed of its infiiuuities/ his countenance resumed its 
natural expression of intelligence and energy, although there 
was a grave and settled seriousness on his face, which told 
something of his hearths history, that disappointment had 
prematurely given to youth an impress of time's visitation. 
He had unfolded that history to Mr. Monteith, who, ever 
faithful to his holy commission, received his confidence with 
sympathy, while Ernest himself became an object of his 
tenderest concern, as a charge given him of his Lord, that he 
might, with God's blessing, aid in his recovery from error. 
On the other hand, Ernest, grateful for his affectionate and 
patient exhortations, delighted in rendering him assistance in 
his laborious duties ; and thus they became mutual bless^ 
ings to each other, united by bonds of more than brotherly 
regard. A year had passed away, when Ernest wrote to Mr. 
Grey a full and free confession of errors renounced, entreat- 
ing him with all the earnestness of a long-tried friendship, to 
search the Scriptures unadulterated by human systems, that 
he too, might receive the light of the Spirit. To this he 
never had reply. With equal candor he also wrote to Mr, 
Everard, asking forgiveness for the pain he had caused, under 
the influence of an unholy delusion, imploring his intercession 
with his beloved Alice, that once more, he might claim her 
precious love, and prove to her the faithfulness of his deep 
attachment, which never had been, and never could be, alien- 
ated or estranged. He dwelt upon all that he had suffered, 
aggravated tenfold by knowing that she, too, had been impli- 
cated in the bitter anguish of their separation. He asked 
not, however, to be received back to their affections without 
a probationary trial of his principles and views; he only 
asked not to be refused the hope of a future alliance, should 
his conduct henceforth prove the sincerity of the one and the 
soundness of the other. He stated his intention of remain- 
ing still another year the companion of his missionary friend, 
to share with him his unremitting labors in the cause of 
Christ, at the expiration of which, both proposed returning 
to England, and then he would seek to regain that position 
in the Church which he had so justly forfeited. To this 
touching confession, he received a reply such as we may sup- 
pose Mr. Everard would write under the circumstances. It 
was all that a parent's heart could have dictated to a long 
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lost and restored son, assuring him of his perfect fbrgivenessi^ 
hts unchanged esteem, and of the pleasure it would afford 
bim to hear frequently and confidentially from him. But he 
oould not hold out the remotest hope tlmt Alice would ever re- 
store to him the claim be once held to her heart and hand. Id 
this her resohre there could be no interference ; she had ex- 
pressed her unspeakable thankfulness in his return to the 
pure faith of the Protestant religion, and a hope that the 
time might come when they might meet again ; but nearer 
or dearer than a brother he could never more be. This was 
a severe and unexpected blow to Ernest ; but he bowed with 
perfect submission to what he acknowledged was a just ret- 
ribution, resolving to gird himself afresh for the struggle of 
life*s real diseipHne before hhn, through which he must 
henceforth walk alone, not bj consent, but constrained by the 
itill of God, as the consequences of bis past self-righteous 
imbelief in that most holy will. Sometimes, indeed, memory 
could recall the sweet visions of his early hope, which might 
have been realized and blest, had it not been for his own 
blind and infatuated perverseness ; and then would he al- 
most weep to feel that such hope was forever crushed. These 
vain regrets, however, were seldom indulged ; earth was not 
his abiding-place, and he would, God helping him, but the 
more strenuously run for the race which was set before him, 
pressing on for the prize of his " high calling in Christ Jesus,'* 
that when his Master's work was done, he might go to thai 
rest prepared for the people of God, and be reunited to those 
most dear to him on earth, where sorrow could do more over- 
shadow the unspeakable joy of the redeemed I 

It was at this period of his history that he sat, with his 
missionary friend, at Yaletta, as we found them at the com- 
mencement of this chapter, deeply engaged in translating 
parts of the New Testament for some Syriae tracts which 
Mr. Mouteith was anxious to consplete. A servant entered 
the room, to say that an English gentleman desired to see 
Mr. Willoughby, and in a few moments Captain Mowbray 
was announced. He apologized, somewhat coldly, for his in- 
trusion, which was courteously acknowledged by Ernest, as 
he rose to meet and welcome one well known to him by name 
and character. The former then sat down, and at once stated 
the motive of his visit. " I believe, Mr. Willoughby, that 
you are an intimate friend of the Lady Gertrude Austyn^ 
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and under p3.inful circumsiaDces, I am induced to ask if you 
can favor me with her address." 

Ernest looked greatly surprised, and, in a tone of unaffect- 
ed anxiety, replied, " I am, indeed, her friend ; nevertheless, 
am perfectly ignorant of where she is ; for it is now some 
months since I have heard of or from her. Deeply interested 
in her welfare, may I hope that the circumstances to which 
you allude are altogether irrespective of anything touching 
her happiness ?" 

Captain Mowbray fixed a penetrating look upon Ernest, 
as he asked, " Are you really ignorant that she is in a con- 
vent, somewhere in Italy, placed there through the interest, 
and perhaps influence of Mr. Grey, your own familiar 
friend f " 

He spoke with peculiar emphasis, but was at once disarmed 
of all doubt, by the expression of pain which passed over 
the countenance of Ernest, as he answered, reproachfully, 
" I must not retort the inference so plainly conveyed by your 
words. Captain Mowbray, as your suspicions may be but too 
natural ; I can only assure you, most solemnly, that I am as 
ignorant of the fact you assert — if fact it be — as I am sin- 
cerely distressed at your intelligence." 

" Then have I, indeed, wronged you, Mr. Willoughby," 
said Captain Mowbray, frankly, holding out his hand ; " and 
must entreat your pardon for an error grounded solely upon 
your known intimacy with both Lady Gertrude and Mr. Grey." 

Mutual explanations soon followed. Ernest briefly de- 
tailed his own history, from the time of his leaving England, 
since which, he had heard only once from Lady Gertrude ; 
and of Mr. Grey he had received no tidings whatever for 
many weeks past — a silence which might now be accounted 
for by the fact of his having openly renounced Protestant- 
ism. He was far more grieved than surprised by this intel- 
ligence, which, however, elucidated much that had appeared 
to him so mysterious in the conduct of his unhappy friend, 
during the latter period of their intimacy. But respecting 
Lady Gertrude, he was more inclined to hope that of her, 
Captain Mowbray had been misinformed; nevertheless, if, 
indeed, deluded by the subtleties of a closely approximating 
creed, to pass yet further within the pale of the Romish 
Church, he felt persuaded that Mr. Grey was incapable of 
using any undue influence in leading her to the conventual life. 
Of this f/aptain Mowbray expressed himself as no judge; 

12* 
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but entered freely into minor details connected with the sub- 
ject under discussion. He stated that shortly after Ernest's 
departure from England, he had accompanied his family to 
Genoa, resolved never to leave his brother, whose mind had 
been so fatally misguided by the lessons of his former tutor — 
lessons, which he did not hesitate to say, were such as could 
be taught only by one deeply versed in the principles of Je- 
suitism, even while assuming the character and profession of 
a Protestant clergyman. 

" No, no," exclaimed Ernest, warmly ; " in this you do him 
cruel wrong. Self-deceived he has undoubtedly been, and 
therefore has he deceived others ; alas ! he too successfully 
deceived me into the snare of his own perversion. But hy- 
pocruy never found place in his heart or life ; he was inca- 
pable of professing the faith of one Church, while remaining 
a member of another." 

"A Jesuit, my friend," said Captain Mowbray, smiling, 
*' would not deem such a line of conduct hypocrisy. It would 
be, in his eyes, a system of holy obedience to higher author- 
ity, in which, apart from that obedience, he was irresponsi- 
ble." 

" Then never would Mr. Grey become a Jesuit !" exclaim- 
ed Ernest. 

To this Captain Mowbray made no reply, not doubting 
the authenticity of his information, and yet unwilling to dis- 
tress his companion, he therefore dropped the subject ; and, 
in continuation of his detail, he said that his brother, having 
lingered some months under the genial skies of Italy, had 
died in perfect peace, acknowledging, with deep repentance, 
his sinful rejection of the Gospel, while aiming, in his own 
strength, to attain sanctification through human means — 
means which had destroyed his physical energies, and given 
no life or unction to those of his soul. 

After a momentary pause. Captain Mowbray continued, 
" Forgive this digression, not immediately connected with 
persons mutually known to us. I will now go back to our 
removal from England. You are, I believe, aware that Lady 
Gertrude Austyn was my mother's guest, awaiting the daily 
expected arrival of Lord Errisford. The increasing illness 
of my poor brother hastened our departure, and it became a 
question of some difficulty where Lady Gertrude could find 
a home until her father's arrival. Many invitations were 
pressed upon her, but she declined them all. Eaflswood, 
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too, was closed against her, the family having themselves left 
England for the Rhine, I believe, and the house given up to 
the curate, an unmarried man, officiating for Mr. Everard 
during his absence. At length, she decided upon going as a 
boarder to the establishment called 'Sisters of Mercy,* at 
Rosenfield, where, unhappily, my sister Clara had been placed. 
This is all I can tell of Lady Gertrude from personal knowl- 
edge ; the rest has been derived through a lady, who, until 
very recently, was in constant correspondence with her ; that 
Lord Errisford, finding his return to England unexpectedly 
delayed, sent directions to his daughter to join some friends 
in London, then about to embark for Leghorn, under whose 
protection she might travel, and remain until he could rejoin 
her there. He was at that time in Greece, and although, I 
believe, she has never known it, he was suspected of some 
treasonable designs against Austria, and was literally cap- 
tured and imprisoned as a spy in one of the smaller provinces 
of the Papal dominions, until his Holiness himself command- 
ed his liberation, offering him as a compensation some official 
appointment, which his Protestant principles did not admit 
of his accepting. It appears that during this interval, cir- 
cumstances occurred which rendered the visit of Lady Ger- 
trude at Leghorn extremely unpleasant to her. The guest 
of a most designing woman, who was little deserving the con- 
fidence reposed in her by Lord Errisford, and persecuted by 
the attentions of her son, whom she exceedingly disliked, 
she wrote to Mr. Grey, und^r cover to the British consul at 
Rome, entreating him to make every inquiry respecting her 
father, of whom she could learn no tidings, and to advise her 
where she should best remove until the Earl's return to 
Italy. 

" Under these trying circumstances, it was natural that she 
should more than ever be guided by the influence of Mr. 
Grey, and that his correspondence should be a source of pe- 
culiar comfort and encouragement to her. He left her, how- 
ever, still in ignorance of his perversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and it was not long before, urged by the most 
delicate and friendly counsel on the one hand, and persecu- 
tions on the other, that she thankfully accepted the repose 
and safety of a convent, accompanied in her flight from Leg- 
horn (for her removal was no less) by a lady, intrusted by 
Mr. Grey, to conduct her there ; but where that convent 
lies, I have in vain endeavored to discover. I have addressed 
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several letters to Mr. Grey, but without reply ; nor have 
I been able to learn where or in what monastery he is loca- 
ted ; indeed, my ignorance of his adopted name, as a Jesuit 
priest, renders it doubtful whether as Mr. Grey he would 
receive my letters, and those who might direct me are evi- 
dently unwilling to do so. I have also written more than 
one letter to Lady Gertrude, addressed to her at the convent 
of St. Angela, in the vicinity of Rome, having ascertained 
that its Lady Ahbess, once a Protestant, is nearly related to 
Mr. Grey, through whose interest she obtained her important 
office ; it, therefore, appeared probable that to her charge he 
had consigned her. But still no answer have I received, 
and can only suppose from such silence that she is not th^re. 
I am now come to a yet more painful part of my detail, in 
which I feel persuaded that I shall have your sympathy and 
assistance. Lord Errisford, as perhaps you know, upon the 
death of our late sovereign resigned the embassy which he 
latterly held, and with it his diplomatic mania. Through 
some strange infatuation, he became involved in the affairs 
of Greece, advanced loans to a considerable amount, which 
has, I fear, greatly embarrassed his own. Subsequently, as 
I have before stated, he was suspected of esjnonnage^ which 
detained him for a time from his child. At length, however, 
being honorably acquitted, he arrived at Naples, on his way 
to rejoin her, where I happened, providentially, to be await- 
ing letters of some importance, and hearing that an English 
nobleman, attended only by a servant, had been attacked 
with an alarming illness, I immediately hastened to the hotel, 
where, to my surprise and sorrow, I found Lord Errisford 
himself, unconscious, and in a state of helpless paralysis. I 
need scarcely tell you that I did not leave him again, and 
although he has partially recovered, his once vigorous mind 
has given place to the imbecility of disease. His memory is 
greatly impaired, and while it is touching, at times, to hear 
him call piteously for his child, it is, nevertheless, a mercy, 
under all circumstances, that, generally speaking, he appears 
scarcely sensible of her absence ; talking of her as if she 
were close at hand. Yesterday, on looking over a Lanciano 
Gazette, I saw your name as among the travellers located in 
the neighborhood, and through an agent there, I found no 
difficulty in tracing you to this place. It is impossible for 
me to leave the unhappy Earl, and yet it is of the utmost 
importance that Lady Gertrude should be informed of his 
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state with as littltf delay as possible, that he may be removed 
to England. What then is to be done ?" 

" Dotie!" exclaimed Ernest," I shall go at once to Rome, 
find out Mr. Grey ; and be assured that, if within human 
possibility, Lady Gertrude shall be found. No convent walls 
shall deter me from a mission to which I feel bound by a 
tenfold claim, and God grant it may not be an unsuccessful 
one !" 

Captain Mowbray arose, and, warmly shaking hands with 
Ernest, expressed his acknowledgments for the manner in 
which his interference had been received ; but Ernest assured 
him that he was personally too deeply interested in the re- 
sult to merit them on the score of obligation. " Poor Ger- 
trude !" he added, sadly, " who can calculate upon the suflFer- 
ing she may, at this moment, be enduring ?" 

" I have no fears whatever for her personal safety, at pres- 
ent," replied Captain Mowbray ; " every influence may be 
exerted to make her a nun, and all that can give charm to 
the novitiate will be employed to ensnare her to the veil. 
But apart from all this, she holds a power over the heart of 
Mr. Grey, which even his vows to the Church cannot neutra- 
lize, and which ensures for her all that can add to her com- 
fort, compatible with life in a convent. Of this she is her- 
self unconscious ; an accidental circumstance only revealed 
it to my own mind, nor would I have betrayed it even to 
you, but to relieve your mind of what I can well imagine 
may be an overpowering apprehension." 

Suddenly the whole truth flashed across the mind of Er- 
nest, as he recalled the confession once made to him by Mr. 
Grey, of a deeply-rooted and secret attachment ; and he now 
only wondered that, beyond a momentary suspicion, he had 
never entertained a serious idea of the fact. This was, how- 
ever, a relief beyond expression, as he felt that with such a 
hold over the mind of Mr. Grey, half his difficulties were re- 
moved. 

Mr. Monteith, who had withdrawn from a conference which 
he soon perceived was of a private character, was soon sum- 
moned for advice as to the most expeditious mode of reach- 
ing the capital ; for, although the distance was scarcely forty 
miles, the difficulty lay in finding any speedy or direct means 
of transit from Valetta, an obscure village on the coast. 
While this was discussing. Captain Mowbray wrote a letter 
of introduction to an English lady, with whom he was inti- 
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mate, and whose Christian benevolence he had too often seen 
exercised to doubt her sympathy in the mission of Ernest 
Willoughby. He had recently heard of her being at Rome, 
on a visit to the wife of the British ambassador, whose influ- 
ence and position might render him a powerful auxiliary in 
the search for Lady Gertrude, should such assistance be re- 
quired ; and in the Countess of Manville herself, he felt as- 
sured that she would meet with a kind and most efficient 
friend, until a suitable attendant could be found, as, of 
course, if possible to avoid it, she could scarcely travel from 
Rome to Naples, under the sole guardianship of so young a 
man. All this had been thoughtfully considered, and in a 
few hours, Ernest was already some miles on his way to 
Rome, while Captain Mowbray, accompanied by Mr. Mon- 
teith, returned to Naples, and to his noble charge. The 
companionship of that excellent missionary was highly ac- 
ceptable to him in his melancholy task ; his own mind, op- 
pressed with many anxieties known only to himself ; and 
thus brought together, under no ordinary circumstances of 
mutual interest, they enjoyed an intercourse as profitable as 
it was pleasing to both. 

, In the meantime Ernest Willoughby, with a mind braced 
up by resolutions, embarked in a righteous enterprise, went 
on his way with energy and hope. His first object, on reach- 
ing the city, was to find out the abode of Mr. Grey ; but 
not inexperienced in the wily character of Italian agents, he 
judiciously avoided making any inquiry likely to excite sus- 
picion of his real purpose, well aware that those who might 
have rendered information would be the persons of all others 
most likely to mislead him. He remembered having fre- 
quently accompanied Mr. Grey in his visits to a poor man, 
formerly a valet in the Mowbray family, but who from an 
accident had become a helpless cripple, nearly dependent 
upon the charity of Mr. Grey. After some trouble, he traced 
him to one of the most obscure streets of Rome, and warm- 
ly was he welcomed as the well-remembered friend of his 
benefactor. Without the slightest idea of the Protestantism 
of his visitor, the man unreservedly told him that Mr. Grey, 
now called Father Paul, was a monk and confessor in the 
Jesuit monastery of St. Rosano, which lay in a mountainous 
district, about a day's journey from Rome, where he was ac- 
counted the most holy of the brotherhood. Ernest, well 
pleased with his success, amply xeTiaxded the man for his in- 
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formation, and then went on to the palace of the British am- 
bassador, to deliver his letter of introduction to the Count- 
ess, who received him most courteously, and soon entered, 
with deepest interest, into the history of poor Gertrude. 
She promised to exert her utmost influence with her noble 
host, that no time might be lost in making eflForts to extri- 
cate the unhappy girl from her perilous position ; but, scarce- 
ly had she spoken when Lord entered the room, and, 

after a mutual introduction, he, too, entered warmly into the 
sad history detailed to him by Ernest ; who, anxious to spare 
Mr. Grey, entreated permission to go to St. Rosano before 
any official measures were adopted to liberate Lady Ger- 
trude. Lord shook his head, very doubtful whether 

Mr. Grey would render aid in such a mission, especially, if, 
in alluring her to a convent, he had acted under authority of 
the superiors of his order ; as, whatever might be his private 
feelings, these must be coerced by vows of holy obedience, 
binding his very conscience to any measure of deception and 
equivocation necessary to advance the interests of the 
Church. It was, however, decided that a guide should be 
procured to conduct Ernest to the monastery, as it would be 
necessary to accomplish part of the journey on foot, through 
the narrow mountain pass, leading to the steep acclivity on 
which St. Kosano stood. In the meantime, his excellency 
promised to make every inquiry likely to obtain a clue to 
the abode of Lady Gertrude ; adding, that he made no 
doubt, all correspondence between herself and her father had 
been intercepted — Lord Errisford being known as a staunch, 
though liberal, Protestant. Ernest shuddered at the idea of 
what this must involve, feeling that the very anxiety, mingled 
with something like self-reproach for neglect of his child, un- 
der circumstances of such dreadful uncertainty, as her sup- 
posed silence would inflict, might have caused the fatal at- 
tack under which the unfortunate Earl was suffering. And 
what must this mutual suspense be to poor Gertrude ? 

Anxiously to Ernest did the remainder of that day pass ; 
but a guide being soon found, nothing prevented his leaving 
Rome early on the ensuing morning, by a public conveyance, 
which would take him some miles towards his destination, 
and being a good pedestrian, he hoped to reach the monas- 
tery before sunset. 

Not many hours after his departure. Lord sought 

Lady Manville, to tell her of hia \iaN\\i^ yasX» ^aa^^X^JiSs.^^ 
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that a young English girl of rank, whose real name, however, 
he could not learn, was to take the veil in a few days, at a 
convent called St. Angela, near Gaeta. He greatly feared 
that the victim might, too truly, prove to he the missing La- 
dy Gertrude ; and it became a question of serious considera- 
tion, whether to await the result of Ernest Willoughby's 
visit to Mr. Grey, or at once to obtain an order from the 
Pope for her liberation. The objection against this was, that 
should they act upon a wrong conclusion, any such precipi- 
tate step might be the means of placing her under yet more 
rigid surveillance, and so altogether frustrate her release. It 
was, therefore, decided that nothing more could, at present, 
be done. Lady Manville, however, whose active benevolence 
was fully aroused, suddenly recollected that a little deaf and 
dumb portegee of hers, residing at the palace until she could 
be admitted into an asylum for such cases, had been from 
the time she could run alone, a frequent guest at a convent 
called St. Angela, where she was at all times a privileged 
pet among the nuns, as one who could neither hear nor re- 
peat the secrets of the sisterhood, whose monotonous life was 
often amused by the astonishing powers and intelligence of 
the young mute, so frequently bestowed as an equivalent to 
the deep privations consequent upon such an affliction, and 
there she had learnt the art of talking with her fingers. The 
child had recently been home to see her parents, poor peas- 
ants of the valley in which the convent was situated, and it 
occurred to Lady Manville that it might be the identical St. 
Angela, where Gertrude was supposed to be ; if so, little 
Ida might give some important information. Possessed of 
an innate talent for drawing, which Lady Manville had kind- 
ly cultivated, as a future resource, she frequently sketched 
the most graphic representations of what she saw, or wished 
to describe, as the most rapid mode of expressing herself; 
and enough was now soon elicited from her to leave no doubt 
that a lady, not a novice, resided there, and had shown great 
kindness to the dumb child. Ida sketched the figure of this 
lady, sitting in a pensive attitude, making Lady Manville 
clearly understand by signs that she had often seen her weep. 
All this the more confirmed her suspicion, that Lady Ger- 
trude and this unhappy being were identical. The Countess 
immediately went to consult the ambassador, who fully ac- 
quiesced in her proposal of sending Ida home for a few days ; 
an indulgence too frequently granted to excite either suspi- 
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Cion or surprise. She was to be accompanied by a servant, 
"Who would drive her as far as he could safely venture with- 
out attracting notice, leaving her to walk from the entrance 
of the valley to the convent, where she was to take a note, 
giving her to understand that it must be secretly delivered 
to the lady boarder, without betraying her errand to any 
other person, not even to her parents ; and afterwards she 
was to convey the reply, as speedily and as secretly as possi- 
ble, to the servant, she herself remaining for a few days with 
her mother. AH this was accordingly done without delay ; 
for such was the horror of Lady Manville at the system of 
convent tyranny, of which she had heard so many fatal in- 
stances, that she felt painfully anxious for the success of her 
well-devised scheme, to discover and liberate the supposed 
captive. But in Gertrude's case there was, in reality, no 
cause for alarm ; the Lady Abbess of St. Angela, where in- 
deed she had been admitted as a boarder, being, by no means, 
harshly disposed. A half-sister of Mr. Glrey, and greatly at- 
tached to him, she was wholly influenced by his wishes and 
judgment; and, although she was so far deceived, as to sup- 
pose Gertrude placed under her charge as really a postulant, 
she had promised her brother implicitly to obey his injunc- 
tions, that for a time no needless restraints should be exer- 
cised towards her. She was, however, neither to write nor 
receive any letters which were not first secretly forwarded 
to Father Paul, before posted or received ; and if, through 
her father's supposed silence, they could impose upon her a 
report of his death, he felt persuaded that the only obstacle 
against her taking the veil, would then be removed ; a step 
which would afterwards be reconciled by the blessedness of 
a consecrated life. The Lady Abbess acted accordingly ; 
but a doubt often arose to her mind, that Gertrude was less 
Catholic at heart than her brother imagined ; nevertheless, 
she remembered how often her own feelings had fluctuated 
before she finally emerged from the prejudices of a Protes- 
tant education, and, therefore, she was the more disposed to 
leniency towards her young charge. Equally unjust was it 
to accuse Father Paul of any cruel determination to incar- 
cerate his victim at all risks. That her dedication to the 
Church was his most earnest desire, that it had been the 
hope of his life for years past, was quite true ; but he was 
altogether deceived in her state of mind, believing that, but 
for her strong filial affection, aad knoYiTi o^^Q^vMvya. ^"l ^^^^ 
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father against the Roman Catholic religion, she wonld not 
hesitate openly to embrace it ; and unfortunately expressing 
this opinion in a conference with a Jesuit cardinal, he was, 
as Lord had too truly conjectured, commanded to in- 
tercept all correspondence between father and child, and to 
favor the report of Lord Errisford's death ; he was to cut 
off every channel through which she might hear the contra- 
ry. Time was when Mr. Grey would have revolted against 
such cruel treachery ; but, alas ! he had surrendered himself, 
body and soul, to a system in which dishonesty was a virtue, 
where it could administer to the principles which that sys- 
tem embodies ; and the seared conscience of Father Paul no 
longer hesitated to obey the dictates of a wretched sophis- 
try, even while his heart inly bled to think of the deep sor- 
rows in which he was involving the very being dearest to him 
on earth ; but he defended his motives by the delusion, that 
these would be but passing trials, preparing her for a life of 
beatitude both here and hereafter, which would more than 
compensate for her present endurance, and be his own rich 
reward 1 



CHAPTER XYIII. 

Hark I His the convent's vesper bell. 
Now liitle mute, thou must begone ; 
ThouMt And the lady in her cell. 
In melancholy mood, alone. 

In a beautiful valley watered by the Tiber, stood the Con- 
vent of St. Angela, surrounded by scenery such as gave a 
more cheerful appearance to the dwelling of the secluded 
sisterhood than is usually the case where grated windows, 
high walls, and massive portals mark the character of monas- 
tic communities. The clear skies of Italy were glowing with 
the rich tints of sunset, and the soft twilight, like a veil, was 
gradually stealing over the face of nature, when, in the still- 
ness of a summer's evening, the deep tones of a bell echoing 
through the air, told that the hour of vespers call the sisters 
of St. Angela to prayer. 

An hour later, and twilight was fast deepening into the 
shades of night ; but the moon, soon rising, threw its silver 
light over tower and tree, giving a chastened beauty to the 
scene in that silent hour, which above all else, perhaps, is 
calculated to summon sweet memories and saddened regrets 
within the contemplative mind, more especially when the 
heart is ill at ease. 

In a small, lofty room, gloomy in itself, but furnished with 
some consideration to the comfort of its tenant, and which over- 
looked a broad stream of water, whose tiny waves sparkled in 
the moonbeams. Lady Gertrude Austyn stood, pensively 
leaning against the grating of the long narrow window, which 
seemed to imprison her very spirit, while the winged insects 
of the night were playing in their unfettered liberty of will. 
She felt oppressed. Her heart well nigh bursting with anx- 
ious apprehensions, mingled with unavailing and reproachful 
regrets, seemed encaged within these convent walls, as if even 
her very grief could find no outlet, and she yearned to ^o 
forth in the free, fresh air to give veuVi lo \»^«x^ lOciv^ xsiv^go^ 
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relieve her from its oppressive weight. The moon just then 
tlirew a stream of its pure light upon her face ; but, oh ! 
how changed it was ! Pale as a lily was her cheek, and her 
large expressive eyes looked heavy within the circle which 
sorrow had wrought around them ; and her figure looked 
taller, because so much more slim than when she left her 
£arlswood home. 

" Oh ! my father !" she murmured almost audibly, " if in- 
deed, unworthy as I am, the Lord will hear my prayer, and 
spare us to each other, never, never shall we part again on 
earth. We will go to blessed England and give up the 
world, not by imprisoning the body, and chaining down the 
soul to laws which God has never made, but give it up in our 
hearts, and seek the peace of true religion, which we have 
vainly tried apart from it." 

This soliloquy was disturbed by the entrance of the Lady 
Abbess, who placing a lamp upon the table, chided her, but 
not unkindly, for standing so long before an open window. 
" This is not well of you, my daughter ; and much do I fear 
that the world or some unhallowed affections are twining 
around your heart, disturbing the holy peace which you are 
here to foster and enjoy." 

" Mother," interrupted Grertrude, impatiently, " talk not 
to me of peace, when my whole heart is a tempest which 
nothing has power to still. I care not for the world, if you 
mean its paltry pleasures ; I never wish to hear the voice of its 
flatteries again; never more to see its hollow pageantries; 
but I cannot break away the ties which bind me to a father's 
love ; alas, perhaps, I ought to say a fa therms memory ! Only 
convince me that he is dead, and you may then make me nun 

or novice, for my heart will soon " she was going to say 

" break and be at peace, indeed ;" but she checked herself, 
remembering that a long lecture would assuredly follow, 
upon the impiety of her worldly grief, and she merely added, 
" Dear mother, leave me for to-night ; I will try and pray 
that Grod may make me holier and happier." 

" Presume not, my daughter," said the Abbess, " to ap- 
proach God unaided by the blessed Virgin. I pity you as 
the victim of a heretic education ; but this wilfulness of 
spirit must no longer be indulged. You have not of late 
confessed ; you seek not the absolution of the Church ; but 
I will send for Father Paul, and ho will direct you to the 
discipline jour soul requires." 
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" And who is Father Paul ?" asked Grertrude, turning to 
the Abbess, proudly. 

Her companion looked fixedly at her in surprise, but see- 
ing that she was evidently sincere in her professed ignorance, 
she cautiously replied, ''A holy man, the confessor of a 
neighboring monastery, whose ghostly counsel we, too, hold 
permission to seek when less stringent advisers fail to sub- 
due the rebellious." 

The Lady Abbess left the room ; but in less gentle mood 
than when she entered. Her receding steps fell not very 
lightly along the corridor, as she inwardly muttered, '* Father 
Paul shall either remove this refractory girl, or consent to 
her novitiate, whether she will or not. She is here neither 
one thing nor the other ; but I will suffer it no. longer." 

Gertrude felt relieved when again alone. In a recess, op- 
posite to where she stood, was a crucifix, miserably carved ; 
the figure painfully imperfect. Above it, in a small niche, 
was an exquisite painting of St. Agnes ; the light of the 
lamp underneath it, fell upon the face and gave it a sweet 
expression, while the downcast eyes seemed to look upon 
Gertrude with pity and love. The contrast of the two struck 
her forcibly ; she turned away from the picture with a feel- 
ing between fear and reproach, remembering how often she 
had asked that very St. Agnes, whose supposed biography 
she had read, to intercede for her in heaven. " Poor sense- 
less idol !" she exclaimed, " what can you do for me ? Who 
can intercede for sinners save He who in Himself atoned for 
sin ?" She turned away, and falling on her knees beside her 
couch, pressing her hands tightly over her eyes, as if to shut 
out every object of sense and sight, she prayed earnestly, 
and with a self-reproving spirit she implored God's pardon 
and guidance for the sake of her Redeemer ! Thus had she 
knelt for some minutes, when she was startled by a gentle 
knocking at her bolted door ; rising quickly, she listened ; 
again the knock was so gently repeated that she at once 
opened it, when the dumb child, whom she had observed 
playing outside the convent just before her own interview with 
the Abbess, hastily entered, bolted the door after her, and 
placing her finger upon her lips as a caution to be quiet, she 
gave Gertrude a slip of paper, who immediately taking it to 
the lamp, read, " If she to whom this will be delivered, be 
the Lady Gertrude Austyn, let her take courage, fur friends 
are near. She must be prepared to ks^.^^ ifiii ^Q>\i^i^\ilv. ^\s. 
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the morrow, and to act with firmness, if she desire to be re- 
stored to her anxious father. Implicitly trust the little 
mute, who will safely convey the reply, * Yes,' or * No,' — 
not a laord more. Above all, be secret." 

To this was neither seal nor signature, and the writing, 
evidently that of a lady, was unknown. Grertrude, greatly 
agitated, sat down on the couch, looked attentively at the 
paper and the child, who, with hands clasped upon her 
bosom, her sweet, intelligent face, with its warm Italian blood, 
heightened by the interest and importance of her mission, 
stood before her, looking anxious ; aware that something 
closely touching her happiness, was the object of her secret 
message. Lady Gertrude, whose nerves had been shattered 
by sorrow, trembled exceedingly, although she exerted all 
her fortitude to be calm. Who could the writer be ? What 
could she know of her father ? Why did he not write him- 
self ? With her fingers she asked the child, " Where was 
Lord Errisford ?" A grave shake of her head was the only 
reply. " Who wrote the note ?" With a bright smile, and 
clapping her hands softly, Ida rapidly spelt, " Lady Man- 
ville," adding *' Cara mia ;" and then she pressed her hands 
against her heart, to testify how good she was, and how much 
she loved her. Still this gave no solution to the mystery, 
who could Lady Manville be ? Again Gertrude looked at 
the writing, feeling something like a doubt whether it might 
not be a ruse of that hateful man and his intriguing mother, 
from whose persecutions she had escaped. She turned mourn- 
fully to the little mute, with a sigh so deep as almost to be 
a sob. Ida, with that quick perception so wonderfully de- 
veloped in her character, snatched up a piece of paper, and 
signed for a pencil, which was immediately given to her ; she 
rapidly sketched Lady Manville on a couch, opposite to 
whom sat a tall young man, both represented as in earnest 
conversation. Underneath the latter she wrote " Willough- 
by," " Valegia^ Gertrude was amazed ; equally so, per- 
haps, by the genius displayed in the sketch, as by the infor- 
mation so graphically imparted ; for, so strikingly did it re- 
semble Ernest himself^ that, without the name, which the 
child had evidently learnt by the address on his valise, she 
might have recognized his person. It was enough. He had 
tidings of her father ; but had failed to discover her own re- 
treat ; perhaps, even on the morrow, she would be restored 
to her precious parent. She clasped her hands together, and 
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looking up to heaven, she exclaimed, " The Lord has heard 
my prayer, and will give me back my own dear father !" 
Ida threw her arms around her, kissed her cheeks, her fore- 
head, and her hands ; the only language by which she could 
express the emotion of her mute sympathy. Gertrude was 
deeply affected. Fondly embracing the child, she laid her 
head down upon her shoulder, and weeping freely, soon felt 
her full heart relieved. All this passed in far shorter time 
than we could write it ; but Ida, with her instinctive saga- 
city, gently disengaging herself, tore off a piece of the paper 
on which her sketch had been made, gave it to Gertrude, 
and pointing to Lady Manville's note, made signs that she 
desired a quick reply. Gertrude at once roused herself, and 
wrote, " Yes, yes ;" folded the paper, and was about to seal 
it, when Ida, impatient to be gone, hastily took it Irom her, 
and putting it in her bosom, nodded her head joyfully, to 
express hope and consolation ; then, softly gliding from the 
room, she was soon seen, like a fairy in the moonbeams, 
hastening from the convent to deliver Gertrude's note to the 
servant, who waited at a small albergo, on the borders of 
the valley. Never was her little heart so proud in its hap- 
piness as then, for she was fully aware that her message had 
been an important one, and that her beloved benefactress 
had trusted her. 

Early on the ensuing morning, Lady Manville, accompa- 
nied by an officer in the ambassador's service, in case of need, 
arrived at the convent gate ; the former was immediately ad- 
mitted to see the lay sister, for whom alone she inquired. 
Mutual explanations soon followed between the Countess and 
Gertrude, but not long were they left alone. The Abbess, 
surprised to hear of such an arrival, hastened to prevent any 
private interview ; but when she found the object of the 
visit, she positively refused to allow of Gertrude's departure 
without an order from Father Paul. 

" And who is Father Paul, again I ask ?'* exclaimed Ger- 
trude, angrily. " The man lives not on earth who dares to 
keep me here, while my own father lives to claim me else- 
where !" 

" Father Paul is my spiritual director, and must be yours, 
daughter," replied the Abbess, in anything but a maternal 
tone ; " although better known to you, perhaps, by his world- 
ly name of Cyril Grey. Placed under my charge by him, 
you leave it not without his special command." . 
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Gertrude changed color, not with fear, for her spirit had 
regained its native elasticity and strength, but the whole 
truth painfully flashed across her, that the vague suspicions, 
so often combated, were now confirmed. She pressed her 
forehead with her hand, as if to awaken her mind from a 
dream. *' Has Mr. Grey, indeed, done this?" she murmur- 
ed, doubtingly. '' Yes, and I deserve it all. Lady Abbess, 
I go. for I have his own word, indited by his own hand, that 
I might be here as a Protestant boarder, only to await my 
father's return to Italy. Lady Manville will tell you that 
he lives, and is at Naples, whither I go without delay ; nor 
dare you attempt to keep me here, against the very will of 
heaven. Let me go then, grateful for your past kindness, 
and urge me not to feelings of indignation, which must neu- 
tralize my esteem. You have done your duty, and I honor 
your motives. Mine is now to leave you for a parent's care, 
and over this you have no authority or power." 

The Abbess was perplexed, and remained standing, lost in 
thought, while Gertrude left the room, but soon returned 
with the correspondence of Mr. Grey respecting her admit- 
tance to St. Angela. Her face was flushed with indignant 
remembrance of all the deceptions practised against her, by 
one, too, whom she had so trusted, and almost venerated ; 
she laid the letters down by the side of the Abbess, saying, 
" I leave you these papers, madam, and with them I throw 
oflF the delusions of a blind and sinful infatuation, henceforth 
to bless God, forever and ever, that He gave England its 
glorious Reformers, to seal with their very blood England's 
deliverance from a system which these letters develop, au- 
thorize, and prove- and that, too, under the surreptitious 
guise of holiness to the Lord. Poor Mr. Grey ! tell him, 
from me, that, while from my heart I pity him, from my soul 
I despise him." 

The Lady Abbess was, perhaps, too much a novice in her 
oflSce, to act upon her own responsibility in a matter of such 
grave importance, and, awed by the dauntless bravery of the 
young girl before her, she dared attempt no coercive meas- 
ures to detain her. She had glanced over one of the letters, 
confirming Gertrude's statement, and felt that she too had 
been deceived ; but, without allusion to this, she sternly 
exclaimed, " Go, then, unhappy girl, at your peril go ! but 
remember that the Church has power to cut you oflf from 
everj hope of heaven, were you to go to the uttermost parts 
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of the earth. From that awful power there is no escape." 
So saying she left the room, without another word or look. 

Gertrude was too deeply pained to make any comment. 
Turning to Lady Manville, she declared herself ready to 
accompany her, anxious only lest any attempt should be made 
to detain her ; the few things she had brought with her to the 
convent, might, with the exception of her desk, either be sent 
after her, or be confiscated, as it suited the will of the Abbess. 
And thus she left the convent forever, and was soon welcomed 
at the hospitable dwelling of the ambassador ; but the reab- 
tion from extreme grief and anxiety to such unlooked-for 
relief, was too much for her weakened frame, and, for a few 
days, she was confined to her bed with fever and exhaustion. 

While all this was passing, Ernest Willoughby was no less 
anxiously engaged. An accident detaining the mail for some 
hours on the road, it did not reach its destination till too 
late for him to attempt reaching the monastery that night, 
and, although he resumed his journey at sunrise the next 
morning, it was nearly noon before the dark towers of St. 
Bosano were in sight. He found no difficulty in gaining ad- 
mittance to the interior of the monastery. He was shown 
into a small room, from which every article of comfort was 
excluded ; and, in a few moments, the pale, attenuated form 
of his once much loved Cyril Grey slowly approached, clothed 
in the coarse garb of a Jesuit monk, his countenance almost 
unearthly in its stern and suffering expression, aggravated, 
probabl}^ by an express just received from the Convent of 
St. Angela, apprizing him of Lady Gertrude's sudden depart- 
ure. Ernest held out his hand to him, and, with a heart 
overflowing with affectionate reminiscences of the happier 
past, he said, " Dear Cyril, can this be you ?" 

But the monk touched not that offered hand ; he stood 
aloof, and exclaimed, ^' Is it not enough, young man, that you 
have become apostate yourself, but you must aid in the apos- 
tasy of a daughter vowed to the Church, and, like a thief in 
the night, steal the dove from her holy rest? I ask you 
whither is the Lady Gertrude gone, and who has dared to 
remove her from the Convent of St. Angela without a war- 
;rant from the Cardinal Superior of that holy sisterhood un- 
der whose charge she was ? for, I presume, by your presence 
here, that in her sacrilegious abduction you are, at least, ac- 
cessory." 

Ernest was amazed. He instantly, howeyer^ QQ1D\<^<^\^^^^ 

13 
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that through the active exertions of Lady Manville, Oertracle 
had been traced, and successfully recovered ; but of this be 
said nothing. " Mr. Grey," he replied, mildly, " my errand 
here was purposely to ask you that question ; to know where 
she might be found, and restored to a sick, perhaps a dying 
father, who has most right to claim her." 

" No earthly parent has a right to claim her from the 
Church, young man. But, alas ! they tell me, she is gone 
willingly; in defiance of that Chureb, and despising mel I 
who have loved her, suffered for her ; sinned for her— oh ! 
how deeply sinned, in leaving her unfettered by those holy 
restraints that might have bound her to vows, to which I 
madly thought she might best be won by gentle guile." 

The monk sat down, his face livid with emotion. ^E^ 
nest," he added, more calmly, ^^ you know not what I have 
endured to gain the soul of that lovely being to the Church ; 
and yet now, when the work was well nigh accomplished, she 
returns to her apostasy, to be, perhaps, the bride of an earthly 
love !" 

*' Dear Cyril," said Ernest, " we have all been very wrong, 
led astray by theories and human systems, which had only 
sand for their foundation, and our faith itself has been wreck- 
ed. Let us all return to fix our hopes and our principles 
on the ' Rock of Ages ;' that the fountain of Emmanuel's 
blood may' be to us the true'laver of regeneration,* the 
source of our peace and joy ! Leave these gloomy austerities ; 
throw off the fetters of a superstitious religion, and come 
back, Cyril, to the light of the Grospel, and in active love to 
God, be free indeed I" 

" Tempt me not, Willoughby," replied the father, sadly ; 
'^ sin is already so deeply rooted in my heart, that no penance, 
no suffering, no sacrifice, has yet had power to subdue its 
vile corruptions. For I tell you, Ernest, that at this mo- 
ment, the base, grovelling passion of jealousy has mastered 
every holier principle, and taught me what I am ; how I 
'have deceived myself in the motives of my zeal, while still a 
slave to my own selfish, unrenewed affections, which now, as 
ever, are moved to angry disappointment, more for my own 
sake, than for the wrong done to our holy Church ; but they 
shall be mortified : no rest shall refresh these wearied limbs, 
no sleep shall calm my fevered brain, until sin be conquer- 
ed, and my soul set free, and then must the Church absolve 
me I'' 
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' The unhappy monk clasped his bands tightly together ; 
his flushed ohefek and glowing eye giving him an expression 
more of a maniac than a holy recluse. 

Ernest was deeply affected. " Cyril, my brother, it is 
Christ, our great High Priest, who can alone absolve you. 
Worse than vain are all these bodily afflictions, these carnal 
desires to subdue sin, or gain salvation. Go simply to the 
Lord Jesus ; He has told you that ^ His yoke is easy ;' thai 
He will in * no wise cast out' the penitent, but rather give 
strength to the weak, and peace to those who seek Him. He 
has been all this to me, Cyril ; and will be all things to you, 
if you will but seek Him with a trusting spirit" 

The monk looked at the bright countenance of Ernest, so 
altered since he last beheld him wasted, and weak, and hope> 
less. He sighed deeply, and then starting up, he said, mourn- 
fully, " It is too late. Leave me, Willoughby, I beseech you, 
lest I become a perjured apostate. I can bear no more !" 
He was about to leave the room, but, turning round, and 
holding out his hand, he said, " Willoughby, farewell ! forget 
that you have seen me thus moved, and judge not evil of 
the Church I serve, because the servant has been unfaithful. 
In this world we must never meet again • but I will pray 
for you, and bless you, my brother, for the sake of aU we 
have once been to each other." 

Without waiting for reply. Father Paul turned hastily 
away, and was soon heard to close the door of his lonely cell. 
Ernest felt as if all had been a dream ; but rousing himself, 
he summoned his guide, and with a heavy heart, retraced his 
way through the mountain pass, and soon lost sight of the 
mountain home of his most unhappy friend. Mr. Grey was 
never seen again by those who could have told us whether 
he sought peace at last, or remained a victim to a tyrannous 
subjection. All we have gathered of his probable fate was 
through a friend of Captain Mowbray, who, travelling in 
Italy about two years subsequently, sought shelter from a 
storm in a monastery called St. Kosano, where, reposing among 
the dead, lay the mortal remains of a monk, beneath a rough 
hewn stone, on which was recorded the name of Father Paul, 
remarkable for the sanctity of his life, and devotedness to 
the Church of Kome, of which he was a Jesuit member. 

Not long was Ernest Willoughby in reaching the ambas- 
sador's palace at Home; nor was he surprised, after what 
had passed, to find Lady Gertrude thexe Y^^iot^ \axdl. "^ql^ 
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warmly welcomed the friend and companion of ber earliest 
jears, rejoicing in his return ; while anxious to be with her 
father, she cd treated that every arrangement might be made 
lor their journey as speedily as possible. This was accord- 
ingly done ; a female servant who had been long in tbe ser* 
vice of Lady Manvillo, was engaged to- attend upon her, and 
thus escorted, she left her generous friends, with whom she 
ever afterwards retained a grateful intinaaey. 

The meeting between the £arl and his child was a touch- 
ing sight ; sorrow and joy blending painfully in the heart of 
the latter, so greatly was her father altered ; but the smile 
and the look he gave her wa» unchanged, and, in a ntomcDt, 
she was clasped to his bosom. His right side was paralyzed, 
and his speech, at times, indistinct. Oh ! what a lesson of 
mutability did that stricken form present \ Where was the 
intellect ? where the eloquence, whidi had arrested a hushed 
and wondering audience ? That intellect wa» a broken eord^ 
and that roice unable to give utterance to the very feelings 
which had survived tbe fearful wreck ! Joy indeed still 
beamed in his eye, when it looked upon the child of his hope 
and love ; but be, nevertheless, appeared unconseious of their 
long separation, excepting, that whenever she left the room, 
he seemed distressed, and would tell her not to stay so long 
away " as she did yesterday." It was now determined to re- 
move him, without delay, by way of tbe Mediterranean, as 
far less fatiguing than over land ; especially, as being always 
fond of the sea, his n>edical advisers thought it might tend 
more than anything else to restore him. In less than a week 
the little party had embarked, consisting of the Earl, Lady 
Gertrude and her attendant, Ernest, Captain Mowbray, and 
Mr. Monteith. The season was still mild, and the weather 
calm, so the little vessel went cheerily on, 

** Through the glad waters of the deep blue sea f' 

while the invalid daily regained son>ething of his former 
vigor. He greatly enjoyed the soft sea breezes, as he lay on 
the deek, soothed and amused by the devoted attentions of 
bis loving child ; and never did he seem so drawn away from 
his own sufferings and mournful regrets as when, with Grer- 
trude working by his side. Captain Mowbray or Mr. Monteith 
read and talked to him of '* Jesus, the Mediator of the new 
oovenmt f boi had many weeks elapsed before it became 
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{yereeptible to all, that, although his phjsieal strength again 
deellDed, his mind grew brighter, and bis memory more reten- 
tive. A yet greater change was wrought within his soul. 
It was evident that the new life had dawned ; that old things 
were passing away, as, with a childlike spirit, he laid 
hold of the Word of God, which became to him, as to many, 
the " power of God unto salvation.'' Oh ! who shall say, 
we want the " Fathers" to interpret the language of Jesus 
Christ, who "spake as never man spake?" and the lessons of 
apostles, inspired of the Holy Ghost to reveal the will of 
the Father ? Shall we dare assume that such lessons were 
imperfectly dictated — ^imperfectly revealed ? Are traditions 
of men, valuable as they may historically be, to supersede 
the traditions of prophets and apostles, embodied in the 
blessed Bible ? No, God forbid ! and would that the time 
were come when the word of the Lord shall be heard and re- 
ceived by every people, and nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and all the «arth be filled with the knowledge of Christ, the 
light of the Spirit, and the peace of God ! 

Many hours thus passed away on board the Medora^ as it 
6ped on its homeward track, such, as to Lord Errisford, had 
never been enjoyed before. One calm evening, unusually 
warm for October, he lay as usual on the deck, listening to 
an interesting detail which Mr Monteith was giving of an 
Armenian Jew converted to Christianity, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, when Lady Gertrude and Ernest, sitting on the 
other side of the yacht, began singing a German air to the 
words of a Hebrew melody, most touching in itself, but ren- 
dered yet more so by the hour and the stillness of a calm 
sunset at sea. Their voices harmonised sweetly together, 
and so arrested the attention of all on board, that, at length, 
not a sound was heard save the exquisite music of that 
mournful hymn, and the soft plashing of the waves against 
the vessel, as she glided gracefully through the water. Lord 
Errisford listened with rapt delight; but, as he looked upon 
his lovely child, he felt how soon she might be left an orphan 
upon the world's waste, and yet not fatherless while Mr, 
Everard was spared to supply a father's place; and thea 
thoughts of the past flitted across his mind, and he wished 
that he had lived more for God and his child, and less for 
the world. Captain Mowbray watched the countenance of 
the sufferer ; looking from father to daughter, with a melan- 
choly foreboding that the holy love wkveVi )^<^wsA Sksk&xa. ^^ 
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strongly to eaeh other must probably soon be severed. Oh ! 
would that his owii heart were worthier of the hope which 
be ventured tretublingly to cherish, that he might himself 
supply that protecting care, which the father would, he fear^ 
ed, so soon be called to res^. But that hope lay secretly 
within his bosom ; for never would he, by word or act, betray 
his deep attachment, until he could confess it where, if re- 
fused, he might not distress her, by remaming longer near 
her. 

The hymn had ceased. Gertrude crossed to her father's 
side, who told her how much her song had pleased him. She 
knelt down and kissed him, and then entreated that he would 
not remain longer on the deck, as the dew was beginning to 
fall. To this he made no objection, and at once retired for 
the night, accompanied by Captain Mowbray, who had been 
to him throughout his illness all that a devoted son could be. 

Another week brought the vessel nearly to the English 
channel, when every heart on board felt that never would 
that voyage be forgotten. It had been enjoyed without a 
drawback, and something like regret blended with the wel- 
come which hailed the white cliflfs of their native land. To 
Ernest the return was peculiarly painful, as so closely asso- 
ciated with the great trial of his life. And what would 
Alice Everard be henceforth to Gertrude ? Alas ! this, too,, 
fell like a painful doubt, and she almost wished that Italy 
had not been left. 

But a change eame over the fssir spirit of the present 
calm repose. Lady Gertrude was called up that same night 
to the bedside of her father ; he lay supported on the arm 
of Ernest Willoughby, while Captain Mowbray chafed his 
cold pale brow. Paralysis had again attacked him, and his 
ear was deaf even to the cry of anguish which burst from 
the lips of his child, as she east herself down beside him. 
His last words had been to bless her, when she left him fall- 
ing into a gentle sleep ; little did she dream, that he would 
never wake again ! The Earl was dead, and Gertrude was 
an orphan indeed ! but she knew it not yet, for she had 
fainted away before the appalling truth had been revealed [ 



CHAPTER XIX. 



** How oft beneath His blest and healing wings, 
He would have gathered me, and / would not I 
Like a weak bird, all heedless of my lot. 
Perverse and silly in my wanderings ! 
But now my soul returns, and trembling brings 
Her wearied pinions to its wonted rest; 
And faint with its long flight and flutterings, 
Would seek a refuge in its parent breast V* 



ROBT. 



In the long deserted halls of her ancestors, now her own 
fair inheritance, the Lady Gertrude Austyn lay on a couch 
of sorrow and suffering. The mortal remains of Lord Erris- 
ford reposed in the tomb of his fathers, the achievements of 
his once powerful mind had passed away forever ! But 
never had he been so really great, as when humbled to the 
dust before his Redeemer, he confessed the errors of his life ; 
never had he so wrought for God, as when his repentant 
spirit, feeling its own utter helplessness, clung to the strength 
of Christ, and for the sake of Christ submitted without a 
murmur to the will of God, under sufferings and privations, 
injuries and disappointment; meekly acknowledging his just 
need of the very rod which chastened him. 

But Gertrude was not alone in her sorrow. Alice Ever- 
ard sat by her side, and the bright sunshine of their early 
friendship lighted on their reconciled affections, linking them 
more closely than ever as sisters to each other. Immediate- 
ly on receiving the distressing intelligence of the Earl's 
death, Mr. Everard had hastened to meet- the mournful 
travellers on their arrival at Southampton ; at once to con- 
vey the orphan to her " Earlswood home." But no persua- 
sions could induce her to leave the body of her father, until 
she had seen him to his last resting-place on earth. Her 
uncle had, therefore, with his unfailing consideration, written 
to Alice and Algernon immediately to ^^V. o^ i^x "^ ^xt^v^- 
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shire, that Gertrnde might find them awaiting her melancholy 
return to her birth-place, now desolate indeed I 

It was affecting to see, when clasped in each other's arms, 
the long estranged coasins once more re-united in a sym- 
pathy and sorrow such as cast a mantle of oblivion over the 
memory of mutual wrong. Gertrude, after the first painful 
struggle was over, kept up better than could have been ex- 
pected, until the morning of the funeral, when it became 
evident that she was perfectly unequal to the effort of attend- 
ing it, and feeling sensible of this herself, she consented to 
remain in bed. Captain Mowbray and Mr. Monteith had 
arrived to unite with Mr. Everard and Algernon, as chief 
mourners to the deceased Earl; and mourners they truly 
were, for to each and all Lord Errisford had greatly endear- 
ed himself Ernest Willoughby alone was absent, and Ger- 
trude too well knew the cause. Gratefully did she appre- 
ciate the sympathy and respect manifested by those whom 
her fiither most valued when on earth, and this she begged 
might be communicated to her guests before they again left 
Austyn Hall, regretting her inability personally to express 
her acknowledgments. 

On the ensuing day she entered fully into her affairs with 
Mr. Everard, to whom the Earl had dictated a most touch- 
ing letter, a few days only before his decease, when, although 
to the eye of others he appeared better, he had evidently a 
foreshadowing of approaching death ; at all events he had 
prepared for it, consigning his beloved child to the care of Mr. 
Everard, leaving him jointly with Captain Mowbray, trustee 
of the property, which now devolved upon the young heiress. 
He confessed having mortgaged his estates to a large 
amount, he could not exactly say to what extent until he 
reached England ; nevertheless his child was amply pro- 
vided for, although, for a time, it would be advisable to nurse 
the property, that it might be extricated from its heavy en- 
cumbrances. All this was gradually told to Gertrude ; oh ! 
how deeply did she then reproach herself for her profuse ex- 
penditure upon objects calculated, after all, only to foster 
pride, under the guise of piety. Where were they now I 
She had at various times drawn upon her father for large sums, 
for mere artistic purposes connected with church architec- 
ture. Where were now these costly oblations ? The " Home 
of Peace," at Rosenfield, no longer existed ; its Oratory, 
strij>ped of its beautiful appendages; and these had been 
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sold piecemeal to furnish a Roman Catholic chapel. The 
" Sisters of Mercy" themselves had dispersed ; many of 
them, among whom was poor Clara Mowbray, now a cloister- 
ed nun, had gone abroad to different convents with the 
'• Mother Superior," Miss Howard, deserting their father- 
land and their faith. Even the splendid "altar cloth," 
which Gertrude had left in an unfinished state, when sum- 
moned hastily from England, had been sent to Austyn Hall, 
without directions for its care, and consigned to a damp room, 
shut out alike from air and sun ; and there it lay, when ac- 
cidentally opened, in search of other things, mildewed and 
motheaten ! All this expenditure, too, had been lavished at 
the cost of a parent's peace ; for how must such claims have 
aggravated his pecuniary anxiety ! This was now acknowl- 
edged with humility and regret by Gertrude to her uncle, who 
soothed her mind by reminding her of the " sweet uses of 
adversity," if sanctified to the mind, penitent of the past, 
resolved for the future to seek that perfect dependence of 
soul upon Christ, and Christ alone, which receiving all 
through Him, can give back only what is emphatically His 
own. If works be holy the holiness is the Lord's, and the 
will to work is His, for He gave it, that works of righteous- 
ness might abound to the glory of God and the redeemed. 
Surely, then, we can offer no meritorwus claim upon God, 
even for the pardon of one sin, or the possession of one 
grace ! If His gifts be abused to worldly purposes apart 
from a holy aim, the abuse is wickedness, and the abuser an 
unfaithful servant ; but duty is no more merit than restitu- 
tion of debt is donation, and we can no more claim reward 
upon the plea of merit than we can claim resurrection be- 
cause we have had life. The life that is within us is Christ's, 
for he purchased it with His " precious blood ;" and Christ 
himself is our resurrection, because Christ is our life. Even 
faith is no merit ; it is but the link received from Christ 
with which He unites us again to the Father, that we may 
believe in Him, and so be justified of God. And thus it is 
that he asks our heart, that He may fill it with His own bless- 
ed Spirit ; and He asks us to give Him our intellects, that 
He may enlighten them, and thei'eby the Father be glorified 
through the Son. 

"No, my child," added Mr. Everard, fervently, "let us 
build no altars on which to lay our good works, as oblations 
meet to throw into the balance against oxuc ^\i^\sXxl^^^. ^^"^ 

13* 
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love, not slavery, to God, be the sole spring of all onr actions, 
and then obedience to God shall be our happiness; our 
shame and sorrow only when that obedience fidls short of 
His commands." 

" Yes, uncle ; thank God I see it all clearly now," said 
Gertrude ; " but what most deceived me was the dread of 
the awful powers which I was made to believe were vested 
in the Church, to remit or retain sins, by giving or withhold- 
ing its absolution, without which I learnt to imagine that 
God would neither hear our prayers nor pardon our offences." 

" Ay, that is the stronghold of the Papacy," replied Mr. 
Everard', " the chain by which thousands are bound captive 
to its tyranny. But what saith the Scriptures ? We are 
told that the lepers of Israel were not made whole by any 
human delegates of the Lord of lords ; for the priests of the 
tabernacle could but declare them cleansed. The healing 
power, then, as now, lay in the blood of the everlasting cov- 
enant, of which the * lamb's blood' was the type." 

" But, uncle," said Gertrude, " will you explain to me how 
is it that Jesus Christ, himself, gave the ' keys' or power to 
Peter, ' to bind, or to loose,' the souls of all committed to his 
charge, and to his successors in the priesthood forever ?" 

" Our Lord appointed Peter to open the door of Divine 
revelation to the Gentiles ; and for this, he was gifted with 
miraculous powers ; but that these powers were to be per- 
petuated in an Apostolic Priesthood, is nowhere declared in 
Scripture. Hitherto, the Gospel had been preached only to 
the Jews. To Peter was then given the commission to 
preach it to the Gentiles ; and to him, Cornelius, the first 
Gentile convert, was miraculously sent by the Lord, to hear 
that, ' whosoever belie veth in Christ, should receive remission 
of sins.' To Peter alone was it said, ' I will give unto tJiee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou sXidXt 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.' In 
delivering the Gospel to the Gentiles, he ' loosed them from 
the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish law, and bound them 
to the simple faith in Jesus Christ, as the alone requisite to 
salvation.' * Until that moment, it had been shut to all but 
Jews ; but now, the door of the kingdom of Heaven was 
* opened to all believers.' The keys were needed no more. 

* Sermon by B.ey. Mr. Blaxikley. 
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Henceforth, apostles and ministers of tbe word, were com* 
missioned, only, to preach salvation to all who exercise sim- 
ple faith in Jesus Christ. But authority to remit or retain 
sins is given to none but Jesus, as clearly intimated by the 
Word of God, where, we are told, that when St. John, the 
beloved disciple, was exiled at Patmos, the Lord appeared 
to him in a vision, and said, ' Fear not, for I am He that 
liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, 
and have the keys of hell and of death? It is to our risen 
Lord, to whom alone we must flee for remission of sins ; for 
He, only, holds power to open the door of mercy to the peni- 
tent ; and to close it against the hardened unbeliever. Thus, 
my precious girl, do we learn from God's own word, that, 
like the leper, the blood of Christ must first wash us clean, 
before the Church can pronounce us cleansed. Christ, who 
is ' alive for evermore,' holds the only key that can unlock 
the entrance gate to heaven ; and he who shall dare seek 
entrance by any other door, the same is * a thief and a robber.* " 

" That is just what poor Ernest Willoughby once told me," 
said Gertrude ; " uncle, you know not what he has been to me ; 
what he was to my dear father ; and what would he not be 
to Alice, if she would but forget the past, and trust the 
principles, which never can be again perverted, after the 
bitter experience of a delusion, which cost him so much of 
inward peace and outward happiness ! Dearest uncle, will 
you not plead in his behalf? You have taken me to your 
heart again, who was far more wilfully perverse ; then, be 
not less generous to him ; but, once more, consent to the tie 
which will unite him to you, as a son, more than ever, worthy 
of Alice herself" 

" My own heart, Gertrude, needs no advocate in the cause 
for which you plead," replied Mr. Bverard, sadly ; " but I 
cannot interfere in a matter touching the most sacred feel- 
ings of a woman. Alice has so positively refused to grant 
what you ask, that, for the present, at least, I would not at- 
tempt to influence her. She is a girl of no ordinary charavC- 
ter ; never biassed by mere impulse, even where her happi- 
ness is most concerned. She has refused upon the plea that 
she could never, again, feel that confidence in the religious 
steadiness of Ernest, which a wife should repose on one, to 
whom she must look up for guidance and example in religious 
principles. She told me this with a n^oral fortitude and de- 
cision, even while her heart seemed, m'watdi^^\yt^"a3ssxsi%^ 
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the effort it cost her, that, we must leave the event to time 
and circumstances, according to the will of God." 

Gertrude felt disappointed, but made no further reply: 
and soon her mind wandered far, as she murmured within 
herself, ^^ He little knows, how difficult it is, to ' redress' past 
wrong ; but I will try ; and still pray God to help me." 
She remamed, for some moments, abstracted in her sileut 
soliloquy, while a faint blush mantled her pale face. The 
entrance of Alice, however, startled her from thoughts of 
which she was, in part, so painfully the object. 

It was soon finally arranged, that Austyn Hall was to be 
let for a term of years ; and Lady Gertrude remored, once 
more, to her " Earlswood home." All this she discussed 
with so much grateful submission to the advice of others, 
that Mr. Everard could not fail to remark, how greatly im- 
proved she was, both in mind and character. Her will was 
no longer wayward, her temper no longer irritable or sarcas- 
tic. She had passed through bitter lessons of experience, 
which had taught her the essential difference between re- 
ligion in theory, and practical Christiauity ; between the 
false system of human merits, and the principle of Divine 
government within the soul, to which she now endeavored, 
more and more, to conform. The sad result of her infatuated 
reliance on Mr. Grey, had, forever, dissolved the enchant- 
ments of a " vain philosophy." It had humbled, and brought 
her under the subjection of a holier influence, and awakened 
her to the perilous consequences of framing a religion upon 
the unscriptural doctrines of Papal supremacy ; involving a 
system of fraud and deception, of which Mr. Grey was a 
melancholy type. But of him she never spoke. Past es- 
teem and reverence had given place to indignant contempt, 
in. which pity itself could find no ground of allowance. She 
did not, could not, know the power of that slavish obedience 
to vows, which binds the poor Jesuit priest to the tyrant will 
of his superiors in the Church, and which become, at last, 
nothing short of abject insanity, where the morbid conscience 
cannot resist, and yet dares not consent, to a compact with 
Satanic agency. Or, where no such scrupulous fears in- 
tervene, to check the career of blasphemous usurpations, 
Jesuitism becomes the very impersonation of the " man of 
sin." The unhappy, but to the last, most amiable. Father 
Paul, was among the deluded ; and who shall say, that rea- 
son itself bad not been wiecked, %mdst the awful conflicts 
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whioh so often raged within his soul, while combating against 
convictions, and yet unable to dislodge the master tyranny 
of superstition ? He, who gifted with more than ordinary 
powers of intellect, and refinement of mind and heart, might 
have been, under other circumstances, of all men, one of the 
most extensively useful characters, and, in his own life, per- 
haps, the happiest. But, his self-directed gifts were pervert- 
ed, and they became only as means of misleading others, and 
of ruin to himself ! 

About a fortnight, subsequently to the funeral of Lord 
Errisford, Lady Grertrude, who had appeared to revive, be- 
came suddenly attacked with fever, in which, for some days, 
she lay in a most precarious state. Alice Everard was all 
that a devoted sister could be to the poor sufferer, whose 
nervous system had been so shaken, by months of sorrow, 
anxiety, and disappointment, that her strength seemed un- 
equal to contend against the malady which threatened to 
overthrow the exhausted powers of nature. 

Then it was that Alice wished, oh ! how fervently, that she 
had shown a kindlier spirit to Gertrude, when, as she had 
since told her, she desired to make full confession of all 
wrong towards her, and which would have led to such mutual 
explanations as might have sealed their reconciliation, and 
thus have averted, from the beloved sufferer, those deep trials 
to which she had been exposed in her loneliness ; and which 
might yet, however remotely, prove the very cause of death 
itself! Poor Alice saw all this now clearly revealed before 
her ; and bitterly did she reproach herself for that pride of 
heart which made her unforbearing towards another. So 
painfully did this weigh upon her conscience, when watching 
beside one bound to her affection by no common ties, that, 
if, by changing places, she could have saved the life of Ger- 
trude, gladly would she have done so. But never can we so 
repair the past. We can but pray that God may overrule 
events, by His own sovereignty, that so the evils which we 
fear, and have deserved, may be turned away, and become to 
us as mercies ! 

Many days did this anxious watching continue ; but, at 
length, Gertrude was pronounced out of danger. She could 
not, however, in herself, realize the sanguine expectations of 
her recovery, which all around her so thankfully expressed ; 
and, at times, she scarcely wished it ; while at others, youth 
grasped with tenacious hold the yearnings of iia.t\3x^^ ^^^"^ 
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"length of days;" which, in spite of the sorrowful past, 
claimed a hope for the future. Oue morning, after a night 
of dreams, so often consequent upon that morbid state of the 
nervous system, which generally follows any serious illness, 
she fancied that a vision in her sleep had warned her of ap- 
proaching death. Alice, convinced that her apprehensions 
were grounded on no substantial cause of alarm, endeavored 
to persuade her of the truth, and succeeded in partially dis- 
pelling the imaginary omen, although she still looked flushed 
and anxious. After a silence of some minutes, she suddenly 
raised herself on her elbow, and, looking steadfastly at her 
cousin, exclaimed, ^ Alice, dearest, I have much upon my 
mind. Living, or dying, I cannot be happy, or at peace, 
until I have made restitution to those whom I have most 
injured." 

Alice took her hand affectionately, and replied, '^ There is 
no one, I am sure, my precious Gertrude, who can have one 
unforgiving thought towards you. Think no more of the 
past ; you only make yourself ill, and that is the worst wrong 
you could do to any of us." 

Gertrude shook her head mournfully; then, after a mo- 
ment's pause, exclaimed abruptly, ^^ Alice, I must see Ernest 
Willoughby. Would it be very painful to you, did I send 
for him ?" 

Alice was startled, and turned pale ; but, with great self- 
command, she replied, " I can object to meet no one, dear 
Gertrude, whom you may wish to see in your own house ; 
above all, Ernest Willoughby, who is now no more — never 
can be — more to me than a brother ; but there is no reason 
why we should be otherwise than friends. Our first meeting 
may, and must be, mutually painful, for the moment, but I 
trust, that with both of us, time has blunted the edge of bit- 
ter remembrances." 

'' Bless you, my Alice, for this," said Gertrude, with a 
brightened smile ; " how glad shall I be if, indeed, you meet 
as friends, one day to be again as once you were together." 

"iVcver, Gertrude!" exclaimed Alice, struggling to be 
calm. '* If you desire me to welcome him without reluc- 
tance, you must trust upon this no more. Let the past, be 
past; if the future is to be one of peace." 

" Then have you not forgiven him, Alice ?" asked Gertrude, 
sorrowfully. 

'' Freely have I forgiven him, long ago ; and from the first, 
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I could have pardoned all, but the deception practised against 
me ; and which, perhaps, has left an impression never wholly 
to be removed ; although I trust every feeling of reproval 
has passed away." 

" Oh ! Alice," said Gertrude, warmly, " what would become 
of us, if, when pleading for pardon before the throne of grace, 
our heavenly Father were to say this of you and me? that 
He could forgive all but the very sin which, above all others, 
most needed His pardoning mercy?" 

Alice looked expressively at her cousin, but could not 
speak. She bent down, and pressing her quivering lips to 
the forehead of the invalid, she hastily left the room. 

Lady Gertrude wrote to Ernest Willoughby that same 
day a brief, but urgent request, that he would come to Aus- 
tyn Hall, without delay, as she was very ill, and wished to 
see him. This was acknowledged by an immediate reply, 
such as a brother might address to one who had good right 
to claim from him a brother's sympathy and service. The 
next day he was at Austyn Hall. 

Mr. Everard, who had been prepared for this visit, was 
the first to welcome the arrival of Ernest ; and most cor- 
dially did he do so, which greatly relieved the long absent 
one from the painful embarrassments of such an interview ; 
but it was not until he had been there for more than an hour 
that he had the least idea of meeting Alice ; the very invi- 
tation received from Lady Gertrude had, he thought, sufli- 
ciently implied her absence from the Hall. At first, he shrunk 
from the pain of seeing her ; but a little reflection convinced 
him, that as no cause existed why they should never meet as 
friends, better was it to conquer the weakness of a moment. 

Mr. Everard inwardly sympathized with both, under circum- 
stances of such mutual embarrassment. With his intuitive 
delicacy and right judgment, he considered it best that the 
first interview should be accomplished with as little prepara- 
tion as possible. Leaving Ernest, therefore, standing under- 
neath the veranda, where they had been walking together for 
some time, he went to seek Alice, whom he found writing in 
the library, and asked her if she would take a turn with him 
in the garden. She instantly prepared to do so ; and as they 
approached the hall door, he quietly said, " Ernest Willoughby 
is come, my love, and wishes to shake hands with you." Poor 
Alice ! Although she had nerved herself for this moment 
of trial, she changed color, and her fa.th.et M\»\i«t V^asAxx^^s^- 
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ble on hifl arm. She soon, howeyer, regained her self-posses- 
BiOD, and, seeing Ernest, she at once walked forward towards 
him, expressing herself glad to see him. He took her offered 
hand ; while, for her sake, he straggled to control the feel- 
ings which well nigh mastered his resolutions ; but he could 
only say with deep emotion, " Alice, how are you ?" 

Without giving time for reply, Mr. Everard again offered 
his arm to Alice, who gladly availed herself of its support; 
and immediately turning to Ernest, he began a desultory 
conversation, quite foreign to their feelings. When they 
returned to the Hall, after a walk round the lawn, they had 
regained comparative composure, each one feeling how far 
greater is any dreaded trial in anticipation, than in actual 
sufferance. Alice went to her room, thankful that such had 
been the result of that last painful hour. And now, the 
great drama of her heart's history was closed ; her remaining 
life would, please God, run on in an even course of duties, 
according to His own will. 

After dinner, which had passed off better than might have 
been expected, Ernest was summoned to the presence of Lady 
Gertrude. She sat in her boudoir, supported in an easy- 
chair ; long they talked together ; but what passed in that 
interim we cannot tell. At the expiration of an hour, Alice, 
too, received a message, which she acknowledged, by running 
up stairs, at once, to her cousin's room ; but on entering, she 
for a moment drew back, on seeing Ernest standing with 
hands clasping the back of Gertrude's chair, his head bowed 
down, and firmly pressed against them. Gertrude, however, 
called her in, and without further hesitation, she obeyed, lit- 
tle dreaming of the ordeal she was there to meet. 

*• Alice, my best, and dearest, come here," said Gertrude, 
in a tremulous voice ; '' I have been confessing to Ernest all 
the wrong I did him, and have received both his entire for- 
giveness and consent to all I ask. So far then, as he is con- 
cerned, I am happy. But, oh ! Alice, on you alone now rests 
my peace of mind. I may not live to ask aught of you 
again j will you refuse my earnest prayer, spoken by lips 
which may soon be silenced in that cold grave where human 
intercessions can find neither place, nor language ?" 

" Pearest Gertrude," replied Alice, speaking calmly as she 
could, and kneeling down affectionately by her side, '* speak 
not thus, I beseech you. Why torment yourself with need- 
less raproaches, with remorse so groimdless, when all is 
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passed that was painful, all forgiven, that was more mistaken 
than unkindly meant ? Rouse yourself, my sweet Gertrude, 
from this morbid distress, which must, indeed, destroy you 
if thus you give way to it. Dwell not on the past, but rather, 
let us all look forward to brighter days, and be" — she stopped ; 
happy she could not say ; she only murmured, " — be at 
peace." 

" Oh ! that it might be so," exclaimed Gertrude, greatly 
agitated. "Alice, do you know it was /who aided in the 
work of destroying the happiness of two beings, well worthy 
of each other? Never more can I, at least, know peace, 
unless I may redress the deep injury which, in my sinful in- 
fatuation. I consented to inflict." 

" Touch not again on that," interrupted Alice, " if you love 
me, as I am sure you do." 

" Then let me not die with such a weight of remorse upon 
my conscience, Alice. Oh ! let us be once more happy, by 
being again, as once we were, you and Ernest and I together. 
Say not that you forgive us both, and yet teach us how little 
you can act upon a generous pardon." 

" God is my witness," replied Alice, meekly, " how freely I 
have forgiven, and do forgive you both. More you cannot, 
must not ask." 

" I do ask more," said Gertrude, impatiently ; " I ask you 
to trusty as well as to forgive." 

" Gertrude, this is cruel of you," said Alice, rising from 
her kneeling position. " Urge me no more, I beseech you. 
Once again, I say, let the past be past ; and the future be, 
as if the past had never been." 

An audible, though suppressed groan, was heard from Er- 
nest, who had not once raised his head from its bended atti- 
tude against the chair. Gertrude, now roused by this sigh 
of mental anguish, said, with something of her former petu- 
lance, " Then is poor Ernest right. You have never, never 
loved him." 

" Not loved him, Gertrude ?" said Alice, looking up, and 
thrown off her guard ; " Ernest knows I have loved him but 
too well." 

Ernest himself now started. Was that sweet voice from 
heaven, or did he dream ? He looked at Alice, when, seeing 
her turn deadly pale, and lean against a table near her, as if 
to support her failing limbs, he rushed forward to prevexxt 
her failing. He gently took her \iaiid \ a\i^ ^\^ \i^X» ^x^-^ *^ 
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away. He held it yet longer, and whispered ^^ My AMc 
She did dot repulse him ; a faintness stealing over her, 
voluntarily laid her head down upon his shoulder, and, 
the first time since the mournful day of their separation, i 
more than two years, tears came to her relief, and she w* 
not bitterly, for she wept tears of returning joy. 

Gertrude sank upon her knees, and clasping her hands, 
exclaimed, " Now / am happy ! Alice, my darling, i 
the peace of God reward you ; may His blessing unite ; 
two together, forever, and forever 1" 



CHAPTER XX. 

Let the gates of liffbt expand, 

Awake tbe circling hours ; 
Let mirth and loy come band in hand, 

We claim this day as ours, 
To wreathe sweet roses fur the bride, 

And strew her path with flowers. 

Never did the bells of Glenoombe ring out such a peal 
before, as on a May-day of the year succeeding that which 
closed upon the incidents of our last chapter ! I have often 
listened to the sweet music of those bells, rising and falling 
with the breeze, like an angels' choir, calling the children of 
earth to prayer and praise, to worship and give thanks, that 
they might blend with " cherubim and seraphim," in the hal- 
lelujahs of a Sabbath-day. But then there was a mellowed 
sacredness in the sound, as if earth responded to the call, 
but could only feebly blend with the angelic hosts of heaven. 

Not thus mellowed were they now, when never did bells 
ring such a stunning, downright jocund peal. Never did 
echo carry their changeful harmony so far and wide, as if the 
very air teemed with winged sprites, to bear that echo on- 
ward further still, from hill to cliff, that every valley and 
village, hamlet and dale, might send forth their own echoes 
back to the bells again. 

• Oh ! it was a glorious scene, that wedding-day ! The sun 
moved in its majestic course around a cloudless sky. Nature 
poured forth her flowers, just opening in time to crown the 
bride with emblems of blessings, yet more precious than such 
lovely, but evanescent types. Glencombe was all alive. 
Groups of children, in mimic garlands of daisies and butter- 
cups, as proud of their floral burdens, as if each daisy were 
a lily, and every buttercup a rare exotic. The birds, too. 
flew briskly about, conscious that something worth singing 
for was going on ; and they did sing ! Their little throats 
trilled forth such clear, high notes, as if tliey k^l4 %QCi^ xv^H* 
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to outdo the bells. Men and women, boys and girls, were 
all out and about, dressed in their very best, some among 
tliem sporting rosettes of white ribbon, to mark them in 
office, somehow, for the day's pageantry. But not one soul 
sat still — they could not ! Oh ! yes, there was one who sat 
on a large arm-chair, in front of a pretty cottage door. An 
old, old man, with hair white as the driven snow, one hand 
leaning on a stout oak stick, and in the other he held a 
choice nosegay of -exquisite flowers, for which all the hot- 
houses aud conservatories in the neighborhood had been ran- 
sacked, that none but the best and rarest blossoms might 
mingle in the posy destined to be the offering of that patri- 
archal gardener to the bride, who, from a child, he had ever 
called his own sweet "lily of the valley." 

But whose the bridal which has thus filled every heart 
with such unmixed and hallowed joy ? It was hers, the best 
and fairest of the glen. It was the wedding-day of Alice 
Everard and her faithful Willoughby. 

The old man sat in a listening posture, for he was nearly 
blind. Presently a buxom, bustKng woman came to his 
side, exclaiming, " Here they come ! Now, Herbert, my 
man, stand up, and lean on me ; the carriage will soon pass ; 
they'll be sure to stop for the posy." But the carriage had 
stopped already, just at the turn of the road leading to the 
cottage, and, in a moment afterwards, the woman, half 
smothered with wonder, called out, ^ Well, did I ever ! Her- 
bert, man ! if there hain't Miss Alice herself, looking all the 
world like a star from heaven, coming up to your own blessed 
gate ! Well, after this bout, you'll be the proudest man as 
walks the 'arth. Just look at them rude children, sticking 
to her like bees, with their daisies and buttercups, so that 
she can't get on." 

The old man stood up, and raised his venerable head to 
catch a glimpse of the bonny bride ; and didn't he feel 
proud ! " Herbert, my dear old Herbert," said the sweet 
voice of Alice Willoughby, as she drew her hand from the 
arm of her husband, " we are come to ask your blessing ; for 
I should scarcely feel married without it." 

The old man could not speak for joy, and, perhaps, a yet 
deeper feeling kept him silent for awhile, as he took the hand 
of Alice, raised it reverently to his lips, and then said, fer- 
vently, " May the blessing of Jehovah, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, bVesa yo\i^ Miss Alice; and you, 
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Master Ernest ; with grace, and peace, and length of days, 
for the Kedeemer's sake." Alice was deeply affected, as she 
took the flowers from the patriarch's hand, pressing it in ac- 
knowledgment of thanks which her tongue refused to speak. 
But Ernest, to relieve the overflowingJfeelings of both, ex- 
claimed, cheerfully, " Now, Herbert, iWfiat do you say for 
yourself, as a false prophet ? Three years ago we were all 
to die, root and branch, and " 

" And the sun was ' never to shine again* upon Earlswood, 
for Hhe best of its days were gone,' like the flood, never to 
come back again !" said Captain Mowbray, as, with Lady 
Gertrude leaning on his arm, he made way to the old man, 
followed by a group of young and happy bridemaids, who 
now joined the party before the cottage gate. 

Poor old Herbert was half bewildered with all the honors 
put upon him. Steadily looking up at Captain Mowbray, he 
said, " I'm sure I've heard that voice before ; my eyes often 
fails me now, but I've seen your face, somehow, too, when 
and where I can't remember, and, by your speech, sir, it 
seems you know something of me. May I make so bold as 
to ask your name ?" 

" I am called Captain Mowbray," he replied, making the 
old man sit down again, and stooping over his chair, "" which 
may sound strange to your ears. But do you not remember 
the traveller who once lost his way among the enchantments 
of this fairy land, and to whom you gave such hospitable 
rest, under this very roof?" 

" Well, well, to be sure, how things come round, like 
dreams," answered the old man. '' 1 remember you well 
enough now, sir, and am glad to see you again. As to the 
prophecy, Master Ernest, I can't be accountable, for things 
turning out so different as one thought, just like a tale in a 
fairy book. All I can say is, the Lord is always better to 
us than our wicked mistrustings deserve ! But where's my 
heartsease among ye all ?" 

" Oh ! here I am, Herbert," exclaimed Lady Gertrude, 
coming forward from the young group clustered behind. 
" So you ask after me at last, just as I was drooping under 
the cold shade of your forgetfulness. The lily is all you 
have thought of this day, with the bi^autiful posy that is 
making us all die of envy ; and I am so jealous, that I can 
be heartsease no more." 

" You needn't be jealous, Miss Gertty dftwt\ fet \3J^ ^wA 
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heartsease are alike my pride and my blessings ; may ye botE 
bloom together in Paradise, when the time of your trans- 
planting shall come !" 

*• ril tell you a secret, grandsire," shouted Algernon, 
bounding forward. £J True enough, Miss Gertrude is no 
heartsease ; you maylabel her henceforth and evermore as 
the traveller's joy.'^ 

A merry laugh burst from the whole bridal party, while 
poor Gertrude, blushing deeply, took shelter behind Captain 
Mowbray, to whose arm she was clinging. The old man 
laughed heartily as the rest, as he said, ^' Ay, ay ; is that the 
graft she's destined to ? Well, this is all out and out like a 
story book. Anyhow, Captain, you may be a proud man ; 
for you'll have the beauty of the garden, as her mother was 
before her. Ah's me ! but she's got to be a tender plant, 
somehow ; Gx>d bless her ; she is more like the lily now than 
is her nature." 

'' That's because you are blind, grandfather," said Alger- 
non ; *' for never was a rose so bright as her cheeks are at 
this moment. But here comes the pony chaise, to take you 
up to the Hall, where you must go, and drink the bride's 
health. Now don't shake your head, Herbert, and talk non- 
sense about being too old. Two or three years ago you de- 
clared that you might as well promise to drink a vat of wine 
as a glassful at my wedding-day. Alice has the start of me, 
to be sure ; but you must come and drink the glassful now, 
and in a few months hence, depend upon it, you will have to 
try your hand at the vat." 

" Well, Master Algy, how should I ever think to see such 
a day as this % so I'll say nothing agin seeing such another. 
My times are with the Lord, praised be His holy name !" 

The bridal party had moved away, and were just turning 
the corner where the carriage waited, when Farmer Wilmot, 
and his sweet-looking Mary, with a fine healthy child in her 
arms, came forward to meet them, and to tender their heart- 
felt wishes to both bride and bridegroom, who shook them 
cordially by the hand, acknowledging their good wishes with 
gratified cordiality; nor did the baby go without her due 
share of admiration. Ernest and Alice then once more bid- 
ding farewell to all around them, drove off, heartily cheered, 
amidst the blessings of young and old. The rest of the party 
retraced their way back to Earlswood, where all were to re- 
muik that night ] and a mexiy e^eimi^ they made of it Mr. 
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Everard had remained at home, a good deal overcome by the 
excitements of a trying, though a joyous day ; and Alice her- 
self felt the parting from her beloved father, although only 
for a few weeks, as too sacred to be in public. Bright was 
the sunset of his life's evening ; his every earthly wish ful- 
filled, he still remembered God in his prosperity, and of him 
it might be truly said, in the words of the Psalmist, " Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end of that 
man is peace." 



CONCLUSION. 



** Bo ends my dolorous tale, 
And glad am T'tis ended.** 

Wordsworth. 

Little now remains to be told of a history, from wbicb 
all may gather an instructive warning, however imperfect is 
the medium through which it is conveyed. And should my 
readers, when visiting the wild and beautiful haunts of North 
Devonshire, find Earlswood in their wanderiugs, I hope they 
may see it as I saw it last, while standing beneath the ^'old 
oak-tree," I ventured to look down upon a scene which re- 
called the memory of that happy bridal, which has been so 
feebly sketched. It was an anniversary of that same wed- 
ding-day, and once more I beheld the Earlswood family, 
grouped on the lawn together, though the circle had expand- 
ed, and bright young faces were there, which never had I seen 
before. Tables were spread out, here and there, covered with 
the generous fare of a well-ordered feast, for the village poor, 
who were there to celebrate the grateful event. Od the 
mount, arched by branches of a splendid afth, an awning was 
suspended over seats ranged carelessly, for the spectators 
of the rural pastimes below. There sat Mr. Everard, his 
hair whitened with age indeed, but his countenance unaltered 
in its sweet expression of benevolence and peace. On one 
knee he held a blooming infant, the little Harcourt Wil- 
loughby, who clapped its tiny hands, with mirthful glee, at 
the merry songs with which "grandpapa" amused him. Two 
fairy girls were playing on the grass at his feet ; the elder 
wreathing wild flowers round her cousin, little Catherine 
Mowbray, whose chief amusement lay in pulling them to 
pieces, and then laughing archly, as she threw their fragments 
back again to Alice. Not far from these, our own sweet 
" Alice of the glen," and Lady Gertrude Mowbray sat to- 
gether, watching, with mothers' pride, the little ones at their 
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innocent play, which so powerfully recalled the memory of 
their own happy childhood. Ernest Willoughby and Sir 
Charles Mowbray walked up and down the terrace, talking 
over the "days of yore;" and who so happy as themselves? 
The former, since his marriage, had been the curate of Glen- 
combe ; blest and blessing others, as an earnest, faithful min- 
ister of Christ, preaching the Gospel in all simplicity, while 
illustrating its powers and holy principles in his own heart 
and life. Earlswood was his home while Mr. Everard lived 
to need his children's care, and to him, the living of Glen- 
combe would devolve whenever its venerable incumbent 
might be called away, to rest from his earthly labors in the 
Church above. Algernon, now Everard Sydney, was alone 
absent from the family gathering. He was on a tour round 
the Lakes ; but not alone. It was his wedding tour, and 
Dora Stuart was his bride. Nor was the "old man" there. 
He lay among the sleepers of the cemetery ; heartsease and 
lilies of the valley, growing side by side, around his lowly 
grave; and on the headstone was recorded the name of 
" William Herbert," who, for more than seventy years, had 
been "a beloved and faithful servant of the families of Earls- 
wood." 

I walked away from the " old oak-tree," with a glad feel- 
ing of thanksgiving at my heart, that I had seen the right- 
eous rewarded, even in " this their day ;" and I took courage 
to hope that the " candle of the Lord" shall never be remov- 
ed from our blessed Anglican Protestant Church ; but 
rather that its hv^ly light shall yet disperse the fast gathering 
clouds of Satanic agency, which threaten to overshadow 
England's faith and principles with the darkness of returning 
idolatry. Oh ! may our beloved country be saved from the 
shame and the sorrow of this great national sin ! May the 
Lord stir up the ministers of our Church to proclaim loudly 
against it ; to declare, in the fulness of the Gospel, that Je- 
sus Christ is man's only Mediator, the Holy Spirit the soul's 
only Sanctifier, and that all, standing between this perfect 
atonement, through Christ, and the sinner, is, in itself, sinful 
in the sight of God. 

Oh ! then, let every heart within the British dominions, 
be jealous for England and her Protestant blessings. They 
were purchased by the blood of Christ ; they were witnessed 
by the blood of her own martyred Reformers ; and.^ let ua 
pray, that the Lord may give us povf et \.o v?«vi^<i ^iJDa.\.'^'2kQi^^ 

14 
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by exiendiog tbe kingdom of Christ, for the sake of whioH 
it was so freely shed. But this can only be done by extend- 
ing the Crospelqf Christy until the " dark places of the earth" 
shall be filled with the glory of God, and the name of Jesus 
resound in grateful ascriptions from shore to shore, from pole 
to pole ; every heart and every tongae uniting with angels 
and archangels in the " song of the Lamb !" — " Great and 
marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ! Who 
shall not fear Thee, oh ! Lord, and glorify Thy name ? For 
TJu)U only art hdy.'^ 

Then, and then only, shall be fully understood what really 
constitutes the holy Catholic Church of God^ or the baptism 
by which the children of God are aM '^ baptized in one Spirit, 
into one body." And then shall come to pass that blessed 
saying, "The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord, and of His Christ, and He shcUl reign 
forever and ever !" 

C. A. 



THE END. 



